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FOREWORD 

Tbb work ot Mr. SubramanUn win yiv* the wader very complete 
details concemintr— 

1. Arctueology of the Andhra country. 

2. Its history during the Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sialh 
centuries. 

I think that as Preface for this book it would be well that I fix— 

1. in space (on tlie map) the ardiieologlcal remains, 

2. in lime (chronology) the historical facts. 

Stdion L GtogrnPhUal posUiOH el Arehaelegitel 

remaiMS iu Awlkra. . 

In examining the map opposite, one will find the BiKldhlst 
sites spaced along certain lines. The country of Vengi was a 
groat meeting place ol roads. Five great routes converged at 
that place: 

1. The road to Kalldga (North»East), 

2. The road to DravWa (South), 

3. The road to KamStic (South-West), 

4. The road to MahAri-shtra (North-West), 

5. The road to Kotola (North). 

Tliese five roads converged towards the country of Vengi 
which lay along the coast. • Some great ports existed in this 
country and from them ships used to start to Chryse, i.e., the 
country of gold, Burma and dri Vljaya. 

W« have absolute proof of the fact that tlie country of Vengi 
had a preponderating influence on the civilisation of Durma, ot 
Malaya stales and of Indo-China. This proof is supplied to ns by 
the alphabet of the inKi^ptions found (hew. 

One would believe that Burma had close relations with Bengal 
and less wlations with Vengi. It is quite the contrary. A Bud¬ 
dhist stupa discovered recently in old Prome contained Inscriptioiw 
in Kanarese-Tclngu script of the Sixth Century. Wo know that 
from'early times the alphabet of Indo-Cbloa was derived from 
tliat of Vengi. Thus, these overseas countries were making use 
of the alphabet of Vengi and not of the alphabet of the Gangetic 
valley. 

The commerce of India with the Par East was not carried, as 
one would think, through the port of Tfimarlipli (Tamluk) or the 
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pArta of Orissa. It is from tlio country of Vengi that Indian 
ships sailed to co to the Par Bast. 

We are astrmished at this; for. we are accustomed to consider 
the mouths of the Gnnees as a creat centre of maritime oomonerce. 
This illusion is prodnccd by the importance of the big modem 
town of Calctiita. 

But. wo must understand that the valley of the Ganges Is not 
a coastal region. 

Oit the contrary, (hrough the valleys of tbo Godfivari and the 
Krishoa. the big routes of the Deccan converge towards the sea 
in the country of Vengi. 

Such Iwirti; the case, let us consider the map of the Buddhist 
sites. These sites are numerous. There arc some thirty of them. 
And nil the Budilhist sites are along the five great routes that we 
have cited. 

1. On the road to Kalihga, V'engi, Arugotu, PithSpuram, 
Kudavalli, Analcnpalle, ^nkarain. Dhiirapalem, Rimalirtham, 
Salihundam. 

2. On Che rood to the south, Gitdiviida. Gh&ntaf&la, Bhatfipredu, 
BrnklhAni, Chimui and Pedda GnAjam and finally Kanuparti. 

S. On (he road to the Karn&lk, the sites of Vtjayaderpuram 
fBetw&daX Peddamoddur, AmarKvati, Garikipfidu, Gdli, N8gllr> 
junikon<1a.' 

4. On the rood to &lafaHr8sh(ra are found Allflru, RAmireddi* 
palle, Jaggnyynpeta. 

5. Lastly, at the beginning oi the road to Koiala which 
started from Vcngl and fottowod the GodSvari to go to the centre 
of India via Nigpur, we find the site of Ouniapalle. Another 
rood (onanls the north lay through Korukonda and YerrampSlem. 
It was because the Buddhist monks lived on charity, they were 
obliged to live near the big towns and the great roads in spite of 
their love for solitude and meditation. 

I think that it is necessary to mention these routes, for we are 
familiar with the present-day geography only. We must therefore 
say here what tbo old road map was. 

1. Rood to KaliAga. If you look at a modem map, ydli see 
that there is absolutely no road in the region comprised between 
the Kbilcru lake and the sea. The whole right bank of the river 
U|>put(eru is devoid of villages and roods. 

* Or. J. Onhrta’l is of optatoa that CMjibia is sol Buddhist, 
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The Gnmd ro«d, therefore, lay on the north of the KoQeni lake 
throo^h Vengi and Arugoln and crosaed the GodSvari probably 
near Dowleiwaram through the island of Bobberlanka. This 
is precisely the one where the sacred river which, so far. was 
running in one stream divided itself into many branches. 
Dowle^waram situated near the source of the Gautaml mast have 
been particularly aacred for the plons Buddhists. Thus, tbeGrand 
road to KoIiAga lay far away from the mouth of the Godivarl. and 
it is for this reason that no Buddhist site is found in the dtit* of 
the Qod&vari. From Dowieiwaram the road led to Pilhipuiam 
where there was a stops; then, towards the weQ*known site of 
KodavaOi; thereafter the road followed tbo ccast through Anaka- 
palle and ^karam, Dhirapalem near Sirahlcbalam and, finally, 
Rimatirtham. 

2. Rood to Dravida. Gndivida was a very iinpoitant town. 
It was the capital of the KOd&ra coantry. A good road connects 
oven to^lay Peddavegi (through Ellore) and Qudivlda. Thia 
good modem road continues aa far as Pfimarru. It is probable 
that the island of Potarlanka &\'Ottred the passage across the 
Krishijik: for. this place was anrroundod by three famons 
sanctuaries: drikkkolam which was probably Buddhist in olden 
days and on each side of tbo river two hig st&pas, GhahtaJala on 
the loft bank and Bhattlprolu on the right. Potarlanka is the 
biggest island in the Krisbojl. So, in the Roman epoch, the capital 
of the coantry was MilankaJ^tbe big island). That is perhaps 
the reason why the inhabitants of Srik&kulam say th«n the capital 
was in a place situated in tbe middle of tbe KrUhal. It is there 
that Anantapflia the minister of ^imnkha, the King of the Andhras, 
lived. 

It mast be noted that oven today'the town of Repnile is iso> 
lated and a fine road connects Bhattlprolu with Blpatla through 
Boddhfini where were discovered Bnddhtst statuettes. The 
road from BfliMlIa to Ongfite is now followed by the rail and 
it is on that rood that you Sad Chiima and Pedda Gafijam and 
Konuparti. 

3. Road to the KaraStic. It crossod the Krishga probably in 
its largest width between Vijayadherpuram and Pc^aznaddnr not 
far from Amar&vatl. hiore to the west is Qsrikai^u. Finally, 
the road crossed the Krisboi nearabout GSIi and Nagarjunikooda, 

4. Road to Maborhshtra. It commenced probably in the 
environs of Alluru and passed near Rimireddipalle to join 
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Jajre»yyapcta from where U tamed toward# Tecara (T5r) and 
then towards Sopira or Bharakkadia. 

S. We know only of one site on the route from Ven«i to 
Kofale and It Is GantapoUe. The rood followed the Godivaif for 
tome distance and then turned towards N&epor and from there 
towards Northern India. A oecood road started from Rijahraan* 
dry and passed throarh the Buddhist sites of Konikonda and 
Yerrampilem. 

Thus, we see that all the Buddhist sites known at present are 
found aloog the grand roads of communication. 

//. (hnn»t»ty irvnt ISO to 020 A.D. 

In 150 A.]>. Rodnulftman ruled over Apaitata. He was 
replaced iu this country by Geulamipotra Yajfia Sil. In fact, we 
have found in the ruins of the stfipa of Sopira constructed by 
Yej&a a ooln belonging to this king, quite different from the 
ordinary coins of the Andhras. It is a silver coin and it bears the 
effigy oi the king, Yajfta. As this piece is evidently an imitation 
of the coins of Rudradimsn it is not doubtful that YajBa reigned 
immediately after Rudradiman in Aparihtta. 

If we place Yajila towards 170 or ISO a.d., and, U we can 
believe the references of the Pnrioss that after YajOa, ruled 
the three kings Vijaysi. Chandra firi Sintikaraa and Pulomt, 
the last king tbonkl have lived towards 225 A.D., and the 
dynasty of the ^tavihanas woulS ^ave ceased to reign towards 
230-240 A.D. 

In the Uahirusbtra the Sitavihanas would have been replaced 
by the Abhiraa. In fact the inacripCion (No. 1137 of LQder's list) 
at N&sik the script of whidi resembles that of the Sstavifaanaa is 
dated in the ninth year of the reign of the King MSdharlputra 
tivaraieoa an Abhira, son of ^vadatta. la the Telugu country it 
was the IkshvSkus who repleoed the ^tavihanas. I think it 
necessary to draw attention here to a detail which seems to have 
escaped the historian's attention till now. The IksbvUcu king 
bore the r.ame of PurushadaUa which has the same termination 
DatU^ as the Abbfra &vadatu. Besides, there Is a king wfth the 
surname Mtdbariputra (same as Purashadatta's) in the Nisik 

' aepfaew ol KCta the NSga Hija (ia Uery), Captain 

KnmiraSIffr/a of MyakadOei in. Md S«aatf«/ra of Kottnru may b« noted 
bere. X.K.S. 
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iiucriptloD. Tbus, these klugs who were the soccessors of the 
^fiuvihanas and who must have been nearly contemporaneous, 
bore very similar names. They lived probably In the niiddle of 
the Third Century a-D. (ZSO a.d.) 

These Ikshvakus seem to have had matrimonial relations with 
the &>kas of Uijaln. 

The second half of the Third Century 250-300 a.d. seems to 
have been marked in the Deccan by a vast expansion of the 
Sakas of Ujjain. On the banka of the Kriahpfi at Karod 31 miles 
south of Satitra a treasure was found containins coins of Vljayasena, 
Damajadafri III, Rudrasena, Vtsvaslmha, Bhartrldllmaa and 
Visvasena. This last klne ruled from 296-300 a.d. Beaide.<i, a 
troasuro discovered at Amar&vati in the Berars contained coins of 
RudrasSna 256-272 a.d. 

We may conclude that the Sakas of Ujjain were masters of 
MahSrdshtm in the second half of the Third Century a.d. The 
treasure of Rarad contained a coin of Rudragapa. This kinc 
ruled in Aparftnta, for 500 pieces of tllvor of this king were found 
at Diman. They tell us that Rudragaoa was the son of the king 
Indravarman. This king whose name ends in varnau reigned 
therefore in Aparinta towards the end of the Third Century. 
It is to be noted that in the same epoch there appears In 
the KamStic a dynasty of Pallava princes whoso names end in 
varman. 

These Pallava kings wh^rSled over (he countries of Banavfisi 
and Amarilvatl had their capi/al at K&fichipunun. 

They took the place of the Ikshv&lcus towards 275 A.D. Many 
hypotheses have been built as regards the origin of the Pallavas. 
The word ' Paliava ’ is nearly identical with the word * Pablava ‘ 
which was the name of princely families in the kingdom of the 
Sakas. The ending twrmaN is not met with anywhere in the 
Deccan before (be Third Caitury, and it is in AiiarUnta that we find 
Indravarmim whose name ends in this manner. It is not doubtful, 
in my opinion, that it was at the time when the Sakas ruled in the 
upper valley of the Krishoi that the Pallavas succeeded in 
creating for themselves a kingdom sooth of that river at BanavisJ 
and AmarSvnti. 

They could not, however, maintain their position there for a 
long time. In (he country of BanavLsi the Pallavas were replaced 
by the Kadambas. In the country of AmarSvati they were replaced 
by the family of the king, Kanclara, of the gotn of Anando. 
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I& my utkie Imm A.D. 100-700(Q. J. A. H. R. S., 

Tol. T, Part H. (X't. 1930) I hare shown that this family o{ 
Kandara reitroed in the Fifth Century and was replaced during the 
second half of the Fifth Century by the Vishonkundins who reiffood 
up to tilO A.l>. 

The history of these epochs was for a lone time very obsaire. 
Little by Ihtle more light is thrown upon it. 

The Andhras seem to us a gloriotu race. To them we owe the 
sdiool of Amarfivatl sculpture, the philosophical school of 
Nue&rjuna, tod it it probably from the Andhra ports that the 
vessels which have civilised Indochina, Java and Suuuura 
started. 

The excellent book of Mr. Subramariian will be, to the modern 
Andhras, a powerful stimulant. A country which was so glorious 
in the past is destined to be glorious in the future. 


Nmtmbtr 29, 1931. 


O. JOUVBAU-DU13REUIL. 


PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR 


In the following; pages is recorded the result of my work as 
Guntlir District Board Fellow during the year lD28-d. I beg to 
convey ray respectful thanks to (ho Raja!) Sabeb Bahadur of 
Visianagram for having granted me leave of absence from tbe 
College on half pay for ooe year and thus enabled roe to take up 
the Fellowship. I am highly obliged to the Andhra Universily 
for having chosen mo as the first Guntor Fellow and financed i»y 
tour in March 1929 to sttidy some of the Andhra monuments in 
titu. It was in tbe course of that tour that I discovered an imago 
of tbe Buddha in white marble in a deserted Hanumin temple in 
Jsggayyapeta. I have presented the image to the Andhra 
University and written an article on tbe same (with its photo) in 
the Hindu IHnstraUd Wettiy for July 27, 1930. Subsequently the 
University has arranged under its auspices for two courses of 
lectures by me on the subject of my study, at Cocanada and 
Visagapatnaro, in March 1930 and December 1931. My thanks 
are due to Mr. C. R. Rcddi Gam for permitting me to dedicate 
this book to him as a token of my high regard for him. During 
the year of my Fellowship I worked under the late lamented 
Bcbi^ar Mr. P. T. Srinivaaa^lyengar (then Reader in the Madras 
University and subsequently Professor in the Ann&malai Univer¬ 
sity), and I must acknowledge with gratitude his valuablo 
guidance. I sorely feel his loss as he promised to go through tbe 
proof-sheets and write a Foreword. My sorrow has been 
assuaged to some extent by the ready kindness of Dr. Dnbreui] of 
Pondicherry who has written tbe Foreword. The distinguished 
Doctor is tbe most competent person in the 6ekl covered by my 
book And, in fact, I wanted to work under him but could not do so 
as be went home during the year. But. I cannot easily forget his 
enthusiasm, encouragement and hospitality when I first met him 
at Pondicherry in June 1928. He has now placed me under a 
debt of gratitude which it is not easy to discharge. The Arche¬ 
ological department has been very kind in supplying roe with the 
photographs reproduced in this book, and the Editor of Hindu 
lUusiraiti Wetkly has been so good as to allow me to utilise my 
snides to his valuable paper on Tht NagariHnako^da Bxtavaiiwt 
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(2-3-X»}, Naearinna Bodkiialtra (16-3>30}, Tht Iktkvdtui «! Ike 
DcetAn (30-3-30), Aitdkn CutlMre Abnad (13-4-30), Marly Andhra 
Hhitry; The TAmgut, tkAr load and langnaft (18-5-30), 
Jaggayyaptial^-l-^fS^ (12-10-30), Galt with Nigar- 

junakafyda tevlpiartt (19-10-30), and Amartvall (21-12-30) and 
(28-12-30). My thanks are also doe to Mr, V. Nftriyanan, 

M.L., Advocate, ami Mr. A. V. Venkatarimon, h.a., l.t. (then 
Curator), for haviniT read tbroueh some chapters of my book 
aixl offered a few valuable suegestions, and to Mr. S. Sriaivas 
Acharyo, ■.a., Tutor irt Prem-'b, Andhra University, for having 
given me, at my request, a free translation of the Preface written 
by Dr. Dubreuil. 

It is desirable, in my opinion, to make a few remarks in this 
preface on (be Mibiect-matter of the book worked at nearly three 
years ago. My interest in the history of Andhra Buddhism was 
rouacd some years ago by a visit to RamaUrtham (about 6 miles 
from Vizianagram). where one may atudy the various stages of our 
religious ovedution, vis., ^kti worship (in the Durgakaifda), 
Buddhism (in the comipted into Sadlkanda ss the bill is 

bold). Jainism (in the Gambhaklalitkoitda and elsewhere), and 
Saiva and Vaisbnava euHs, the latter represented by tradhioas of 
Rim&nuja's visit and by the disciples of Maoav&lamahimuni kfy 
appetite for more knowledge was whetted by a study of the 
remains uf Ungalakmtda (a bill of stfipas actually) or DtUanako^da 
(a oorruptioa of Baddhannakooda)^ig Sanghkrima near Anaka- 
pAlle. Fascinated by the subject, 1 collected together facts of the 
Buddhist remains in Andhra as a mere hobby and delivered a 
lecture on (be same on November 19, 1926, which was sub¬ 
sequently reproduced in tbs Mahtraidt College Maganfie {ydl. vi., 
Na 2). Considerable Impetus was given to my work in this 
field by the startling discoveries of Dr. Jouveau-Dubreoil. 
Mr. A. R. Saraswati and Mr. Longhurst in the dhtriot of Gantfir. 

I then applied to the Andhra University for some help to enable 
me to study some of the easiiy-accessible remains in the Andhra 
districts (May 1927). 

So. when I was appointed to do some research work in July 
1928,1 naturally deckled that tbe legacies of the age of NSgfirjuoa 
and far-famed AruarilvaU aboold be coUected together and 
presented as Part 1 of my book. Mr. Rea, Mr. Longhurst and 
Dr. Dubreuil have done a good deal of spede-worV, and I was 
fortunate in making a personal study of their work on the spot 
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besides utilising tbeir Interestinf reports. Archaraloekal remains 
are tbe main source (or a ttody o( this epoch of the history of 
AndbradSia. Curiously enough, there are only a few literary 
works extant from this period, and what little we know of them 
we owe to tbe Chinese. S&tavShana coins have been found in 
lar^e quantities and throw some light on Andhra political, 
religious and ecMtomk history, 'fbe valuable epigraphs in 
Brihmi and in PilUcrit from the Buddhist ttrlAas are another 
important mine of information of a reliable character. AndhradeAa 
was saturated with BtxSdhism till long after the last Sjitavkhana 
(22S A.D.) and the beginnings of Andhra culture are coeval with 
the beginnings of Buddhism in the land. As Hiuen*Tsang 
testifies, the religion of the Boddha was not an insignificant factor 
to be ignored even after tbe dose of tbe last scene of my book 
(610 A.O.). 

No connected account of tbe Buddhist remaicu of Andbrsdefa 
has hitherto been written and, therefore, Part 1 of my book will 
be found supplying a gap in her history. A dear study of the 
location, character and value of the monuments and the deduc¬ 
tions ooncernin^ ancient life and manners from the marbles of 
Amar&vatl may he found to possesa an original chaimcter and 
special value. Tbe data about Nig&rjona, bis life, works and age 
scattered in many works, have been brought together and he is 
giN'eo a setting in Kigfirjpnakooda which is identified with 
Fabian’s TVs yn and Hioen-^sang’s P^o Ms/e kiii. 

Part II of tbe book deals with the history of tbe various 
dynasties of kings that ruled over Aodhradefa between 225 and 
610 A.D. The available materials for tbe study of this epoch are 
meagre, and it is difficult to correlate them logically and 
chronologically. The utmost that coukl be pressed ont of these 
sources was a dynastic skeleton or skeletons. A glimpse into 
some aspects of tbe original picture is given by a stray reference 
here or there. Here, again, we (eel the lack of literary sources if 
we except tbe travels of Hiuen-Tsang, and atchicological remains 
alsosfail us sa early Hindu works are rare. We hear of Pallava 
gold pieces distributed to Brahmans snd of Ikshv&ku coins, but 
have not discovered even one of them. So we have to rely upon 
inscriptions, mostly copperplates which do not seem to have been 
used in the Sitavihana period. There are three copper-plates for 
the early Pallava, six for tbe Silafikiyana, nine for tbe Later 
Pallava (including tbe Daiii fragment and tbe spurious 
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UdayeiKlinun srant), two for the Ananda Gotra, five for the 
Vtxhoukuodin, nine for ibe Kalihga and two or three for the 
Early ChSlukya dyoartiea. Besides, there are stone inscriptions 
of the Ikshviktu, the Ananda Ootra and the Early Chilakyas. A 
few inscriptions of other dynasties like the Kadambas, the Oaocas 
and the V&kitakas, the Allababod Pillar inscription of Samndra* 
Kopta and the Vkyalhr and Va&rpi|aiyam inscriptions of the liter 
Pallava dynasty of Simhavishpu throw sidelights on the history of 
Andhra. These epigraphs have been ably edited in learned 
Journals by distinguished savants like Dr. Fleet, Dr, Hnltscb and 
Mr. H. ICrishoa ^stri. Fragments of unrelated information are 
derived from these evidences, and sometimes we have to build up 
a whole person out of his extant finger'nails, as tt were. Oor 
history is, thus, essentially fractional, and it is very baiardous to 
generalise. But, I thought that a thorough first-hand study of 
the extant sources, aided by a sound historic intagination, wouM 
havo its own value, ohhongh facts hidden in the womb (4 Time 
may, when discovered, upset some of my conclusions. To cull 
out bard facts from indispotabte quarries, classify them snd 
interpret their general laws, and thus make them glow with life, 
is the task of a hls^an. While he is responsible for his erroneons 
cooclutions, (he vagueness of the picture must be held as due to 
insufficiency of facts. 

The sub}ect>matter of Part II luy be summarised in a few 
words. The bulk of Andbradefa or the Telugu-spesdcing country 
of today has bean a Mparate linguistic belt from very early times. 
The first independent dynasty that ruled over almost the whole 
area was the Sktavibanas who were masters also of some 
neighboring kingdoms. After their decline (225 A.D.} there was 
division of Andhra under two or more dynasties. Roughly, the 
present Nellore, Guntbr and Cuddapah districts were under the 
Pallavas during oor period (225-610 A.t>.) who had to fight hard 
against the Kadambas in the west sux! for some time with tbe 
Cb&]as in tbe south. The Brihaiphal&yanas ruled the present 
Krishoi District for some time after 225 a.d. when the lkahv|lcus 
spread their rule from beyond (be Ghats over tbe bulk of Andhia. 
The fall of tbe Ikshvikns was followed by tbe rapid rise ot tbe 
Kadambas and tbe expansion of the Vikfttakas who set mutiut 
limits to their empires in Eastern Hyderabad. Tbe expedition of 
Samodragupta in the middle of tbe Fourth Century a.d. found 
Andhra as well as Kalihga disorganised without a supreme 
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potentate. By tbe end of tbo Third Century llcthviku rule in 
the Krishni and Wext GodUvari districta wae supplanted by that 
of the SilahkSyanAs wboae tenure of power continued upto about 
450 A.D. Then, the family of the Vishoukupdins, a prot4s6 of the 
VikStakaa of the Central Provinces, superseded the SilaAk&yanas 
and ruled also over a little territory south of tbe Krishpi for 
sometime. V4k*iakaVishoukuodm sway extended beyond the 
Godiivarl at the expense of the KallAga kin^ even as &r as 
Vixisnasnun. Subsequently the Gaftffas of Kalihsr* stemmed tbe 
tide of Visboukuodin invasion and proved a thorn on tbe side of 
tbe Vishoukuodins north of tbe GodSvarl. About the beffinninf 
of tbe Seventh Century a new force bad arisen in Kami(a, 
viz-, the CbSlukyas. Tbe Chllukyan tempest blew over tbe 
whole of the Deccan, uprooting some ajtd crippling other 
old dynasties. A braiKh of tbe ChSlukyat came to be esu> 
blislied in the Andhra country in the first decade of tbe Century 
and it flourished for four centuries till it was merged in the Cb&]a 
family. 

The first book which attempted a history of Andhra was 
Mr. Chllukuri Virabhadra Rao’s ^ndkraekarilra in Telugu 
(Madras. 1910). 

Dr. Jouveao-Dnbreail of Pocxlicherry has given a sketch of 
the dynasties of Andhra in his Ancieni Hiiiory ol the Detean. His 
scholarly work on The Aif/atwAbas brought in hs train a number 
of publications, but tbe otliev dynasties of Andhra have been 
comparatively untouched. In two respects, Part II of this book 
is an advance npon Dr. Dubreoil’i work. While the learned 
writer gives a skeleton of facts, I have been able to supply the 
necessary flesh and blood and give a whole picture with a detailed 
account of the local habitats of the dynasties and their inte^ 
relations. Again, during tbe last decade (after the ptiblieation of 
tbe Atteieat History e/ the Deaan, 19?0), wonderful arcbseoJogicol 
and epigraphical remains have been brought to light. Thus, the 
inscriptions of NSgarjtmakootU have opened a new world of facts 
and ideas and enabled me to write more than one chapter (see 
chaps, ii, Iv and vill) on tbe Ikshvikus, whereas the French 
savant bad to be content with twelve lines. The two Kanteru 
and tbe Pedda Vegi copper-plates had not been discovered when 
Dr. Dubreuil wrote on the SilaAkiyanas. They have thrown new 
light on the history of the dynasty. They have been edited by 
tbe late Mr. K. V. Laksbmanarao and Mr. M. S. Saima in tbe 
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A/ahtraia's CatUgt Magazine, October 1922, ftod in BkSnli, voL i. 
The fact* from all tbo inscriptioas concerning religion, adminis* 
tration and other problems have been fully atilized In the chapters 
dealing with the dynasdos cooccmed as well as in tbo last two 
general chapters. In the chapter oo the Vishonkoodlns, again, new 
sources have come to light after 1920 in the shape of the two IpQr 
copper-plaice edited in voL xvii of tho Epigrapkia Iniita. The 
Ananda Gotra is a dynasty which does not figure in Dr. Dubreuil's 
book. I have written a few paragraphs on the some based upon 
their stone and coiHier-plote inscriptions. 

Though much has been written on the Patlavas by Dr. S. K. 
Iyengar, Mr. P. T. S. Iyengar, Mr. Gopalan and others, certain 
facts connected with the dynasty aro still obscure. Some new 
light is thrown in chapter vl on the origin of the Pallavas. In 
chapter ix, tite relations among the Pallavaa, the ChdUs and the 
Kadainbas, the genealogical tree .ind the question of two Pnllava 
dynasties, are dealt with at length. I have not dealt with (ho 
problem of Trilochana Pallava here as my paper on this little 
known king has been already published by Mr. P. T. Srinivasa 
Iyengar in bis Hittory «/ Tamil Cnllurt, pp. SSS-SS (1929). In 
chapter xi which sketches briefly the inter-relation of Andhra 
and KaliAga the beginning of the Gohga era is indicAted. The 
chapter on commerce and colonisation reveals for the first time the 
widespread activities of the ancioqt Andhras in those two fields. 
Administrative details gathered Icon tbo inscriptions form the 
subject-mattet of the lost chapter. 

Pinally, a. few words on Dr. Dnbreuil's learned Foreword. 

(1) The Doctor is of opinion that the Ikshvakus replaced the 
SAtavftbanas in tkz TBugu tauniry. While the trend of my opinion 
also is, more or less, the same as indicated in pages 6,15, 38, 70, 
78, 83, and 68 of my book, it may be noted that traces of (be 
dynasty have been found only in Nagiriunikooda. Jaggayyapeta 
and Amaravnti. 

(2) ‘ The Pallavas took the place of the Ikshvakus towanls 
275 A.i>. ' in the Amarivatl region. 1 inclined towards a date 
later than the accepted 225 a.p. for the beginning of Pallava rule 
in my thesis on Tkt origin ai ^hitm and iit kitiorf in ike Tamil 
land (pp. 49-Sl). But, the absence of Iksbvfiku remains in the 
Ceded Districts and Nellorc emboldened me to fill with (be 
Pallavas the void created by the disappearance of the Sfitavih&nas 
from.that region in 225 a.o. 
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(3) The PbIUvm were displaced by the Ananda Ootra in the 
country of AmarSvall in the Fifth Century (about 400-4S0 A.O.). 
On pages 109 and 110 of my book may be read two fooLootes 
assigning this new dynasty to the Fifth Century, more or less. 
But, I revised my opinion for two reasons: th: Mingadur grant in 
Veagorashtra (about 4S0 a . d .) and the eouatioo of Ksndara's 
grandson and VegavtiiscHMhs which I took to mean I<otd of 
Kancbi. 

(4) The Vlshoukuodins replaced the family of Ananda in the 
AmarXvati region in about 450-500 A.D. On pages 109 and 113 of 
my book I refer totheinacrlption at Velpftra, and on pages 38 and 
112 of my book I raise a doubt if Amartpurawas the same at 
AmarivatL But, from theae two pieces of evidence can we 
conclude that the PaHavas had no sway over the prtttnt GunlAr 
Distritl between 400 and 500 a - d . t It is more ttm" what we can 
Bay at present. 

In the chronological and genealogical tables at the end I have 
followed the dates and facts given in the body of the book. 

While correcting the proofs of this Preface I noticed the public 
cation of Bpigraphia Mua, vcd. xx, pt. i (January 19?9) and 
yinnuAt Rtport oi the Ankaetegital Survey »f India (1927-8) 
which contain very naeful iofonnation on the IkahvXkus and 
Nighriuoakooda. In the former the inscriptions of KSg&rjnna* 
kooda are edited by the talented^savant Dr. Vogel. He reads the 
third Ikshvfticu as Ehttpula not Bnkubala, He raises th: 
issue if HXgtrjunakoQda was once the capital of Dbinyakataka 
(see p. SI below). He inclines to the view that NigXrjuna lived 
in Nigirjunakooda for some time (see p. 58 below). The 
inscription of Mods ths ^ka at N&garjunakooda confirms my 
view of tbs foreign influences on Andhra history and culture 
(p. 68 below). Lastly, according to Dr. Vogel, * Bodbisri does not 
appear to have been related to tbe royal family of the IkUkus *. 

The bibliography at the end contains the names of all tbe 
books and jonmals that I have consulted for writing this book. 

Befere dosing this preface I may be permitted to put in a 
word in grateful acknowledgment of the great encouragement 
given to me by Dr. Sir S. Radakrishnan the present worlcW 
renowned Vko-Chancellor. 

VttiAKAOaAw K. R. SUBRAMANIAN 

Dttemhtr 9, 1931 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY v 

As early as 1912>3, Mr. Loofhnral wroie that 'the BncunSat 
sites io the aortbern districts of the Presideocy (of Madras) are 
of far more real ardueoloficai valne than many of the great 
Hindu monomenta of the South'.' A close study of the numerous 
ancient monuments of Audhra reveals not only Che antiquity of 
her civilisation but also its exact nature, degree and AGBaities. 

Andhra Buddhism prt-AieknJt 

Much credence may not be given to the story chat the Baddha 
himself visited Andhra.* But, it cannot be donbted that Andhra 
Buddhism was pre-Aiokan. The Andbras were already the 
followers of the Law io the time of the Emperor.’ Neither he 
nor DevanSmpiya Tissa of Ceylon is said to hsve despatched a 
mission to Andhra. Early Buddhist stories speak of the relic 
St&pas of Hajerika* which may be identified with the lower 
valley of the Eriahna.* Early Buddhist Ilteratura* refers to the 
schools of AndkaJta monks which were special to Andhra and is 
confirmed on the point by the early ioscriptioos fonud io the 

A 

' iV>^. A..P.4. 

* Witters, Om Yuan Chmani it. p. 300. The prvaehiag Buddha is a 
vary (amllJar figure is Audhrs art. 

* C . /. «el. I, The toscrlplloa* o( Awk* edited by Dr. Hnltscb, 
Rocksdkt sUL For Ruddbiat olMlona see V. A. Saitb: As^. p. 166 and 
Geiger: MaftAmamia. 

* J . A. S. B., Vi. p. 856 ; evil. Part 11 ; 7 . R. A. S. 1007 . pp. 341-6 ; 
CnnaloghaiB, Ameifot CreyrepAy of tmdta. pp. 611‘2. For the ttory of (be 
tootb'iehc, Tumour: MahAwMosa, p. 341; Daiadnomsa (la Pall) o4 a later 
date: alao /. A., v«l. xvl, p. 4, J.R.A.S. 1906 , p. 66S. 

* Uajyr and Pttba Ma)w ara two aeciani plaoes in (Mvi taluk, Krishna 
district. Tbacotutry reuBd seams to have bean called Uaaieradiaa. Ttaa 
hfaaiara la a tributary of the GodSvari but appareetly Niga Majarika of the 
Buddhist storias did not eztand to far. 

* Points oi eontravtrsf or KoU A oa i ku (Oxford Uatversity Pma) which 
la a part of AthiHutrtHo PUaia. J.P.T.S. laBO-AVfMcwMa at/AatatAa ; 
1888. pp. 57.77, 86: 1904-5, p.67. /.>?..«.£. 1891, p. 406:1803, p. 14; 1010, 
p. 413. 
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However, the dale of the begionm* of Boddhlara Jn 
. thp part played by the Nandaa* ood the early Maoryna 
V**'Ration of the Gospel, the causes for the phenomenal 
of Bjtddhisnj compared with Brahmioism and JainUm 
blems not only obscure and difficult to solve but beyond 


t ope of this book. 


7*e agt oi Aaka 

The earliest historical monuments of Andhra are Buddhist. 
None of them is pre-AAOkan. However, as A4dka is known to 
have conquered only Kalihga, Andhra must have been brought 
under Mauryan role by Chandragupu or bis son 
The connection of A«ka with Andhra is commemorated by hw 
rock-edicts near Gooty.* Hiuen-tsang writes of AfSkan stQpM 
south of the capitals of Ktliftga and Kosala and near the capil^ 
of Andhra and Chulivt.'* Some of tho atdpai of Andhra must ^ 
counted among the ibouaauda erected by Atoka all over India. 


» The Otei/yeSei a» refwTwl tolnan AmarlvaH Inscription Ap. 

No 1848sad 1«0 5 the PtrttiaiUt la aNigftrluDakoadaInacrlptloo 
1987, Ap. Nofc 814 and 819 ol 1987 and la an lB»cripUon at AllBns. M.B.E. 
1984. p. 97: and the Avr^UiUt In a NigirjBBakeodt ieseriptloo M.B.K. 
1987, Ap. Nos. 814 and 319 of 1987; aad la a PeddaviW loacrip«l«o M.B.R. 
1987 Ap. 819 of 1087 Ibo Attr*UUn of Kamfakaail fCbautalila) are 
refwredto. SMy./».r.S.. 1888. fort-M motepocnllarlyAadhraichooJa- 
tbe aad fh# S\44Mhik«x.* 

• There are i«itala»oc« of Nasda rale (the Naodai wore net foUowera 

of BrahfoloUm) m far senatta aa Mysore In latrr InaertpHoos B.C. Beddanikke 
and Knpatur InacripUeai. - . 

• A Chaodrafopia la aaeoclatrd with Sri fUflan In the 

tU A R 1917-18, p. 80) and with S>ravana Belgola In Mysore (A.C., //). 
ChandrngnpUpataam sear 5ri Sailao war aa aadent cUy. Blndnara wm 
a aieat conqueror according to Tftraniiha (l.A. vol. Iv. p. 363). There are 
allutlona to Mdrlyar Invasloni In /*er«»r, p. 288 aad la /4 Am, pp. 281. 281. 

• Perhaps tha eauae la (o be songht In the laes eiutere, leea exclusive and 
aimpler nature of Bnddbtoni which, In pracHe*. absorbed much of the 
Dmttu enU, Tbs referenesi to the Andhrss la ihs Aihiy* Brlkman*. Id the 
iMt ot AeedMX"*. la the Mshibhirata (i44f Araays. Bhljbina and 
Dreaa parvas) aad in the Co* of A/ars ladlcate that the Aadhres mere not 
Aryaa in rellgloa. 

• Perhape Attka oely aobdned a nighty rebsUlon with great force. 

• AJOka is to have goee oa a special nisaioo to the aouth aecordlag 
to tho eew edicts. 

• Walters: vol. U, pp. 168, 800, 200. 824. The pilgrim’s cepMal of 
Ckaiiy4 was perhaps aesr Qoety {OnttJ, after Gopu). 
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Iq tbe^most ancient o( the Amarfivitl marbles may be teen the 
same spaciousness and vicour as dtaracterize the scnlptores of 
Bbiise and S&nchL In the most ancient of Andhra inscriptions 
at BbattiprSlu may be seen a soathera variety of the Aidkan 
Brkhmi alphabet,^ the parent of the later TelaiTU script- Thus, 
in the reifn of the tUustrions Emperor. Andhra cultnre came 
within the first close erips of northern sway, thooffb, politically, 
the Aodhras ' doubtless enjoyed a considerable degree of 
antonomy under their own Rhja 

Tht SiUmaJuMOS, tkt eaHitil kiwwH Andhra dywutj 

After the death of Aidka, (23? b.c.) the Aodhras assumed in* 
depcodcnce and their kings the ^tavihanas began a career of ex< 
pension which was crowned by succession to the imperial throne 
of Magadba. The Parioas, speaking of the dynasties of Magadha, 
assign thirty Andhrabhrityas or Andhras for about 450 years after 
the fall of the ICanwas*. Since it has been found that the names 
of the kings of the ^ta>^bana dynasty so far discovered in Ins* 
criptions are Identical with some of the names supplied by the 
Par&oas, It hat been rightly inferred that the Sitavahanas of the 
inscriptions and the Andhres of the Puraolc lists were the same. 
It is not possible on chrouologimt or other grounds to assign for 
the Andhra kings a period of four centuries and a half in the 
history of Magadha.* And the ^itavibanas were essentially a 
dynasty of the Deccan according to tradition and other tonroes. 
If the Sitavihanas were in origin a dynasty of the Andhra or 
Telugn conotry or if the PanrSoika baaed bis statement about 
the Andhra affinity of the S&tav&hanas on the fact that he found 
and knew them only as mlers of Andhra, is a problem not easy 
to solve.* However, it may be noted that Andhra was a well* 
organised and powerful state according to Megastbenes (end of 
the fonnh century B.C.) and that the earliest kings of Andhra 
according to unassailable inscriptional testimony were the Ssta* 
vftbanas, if we leave oat of account the unidentified KubSraka of 


* S.I. vol. II, p. »3. Bntalcr, India* RraMmi p. 24. 

* V. A. Snitb, Jiarir Mlslorf el India [1914), p. 218. 

* Psiglur, Ofnaititi of Uu Kali Aft, p. 72. 

* R. O. Bhsodvkar, Aaciant Hislmj of tMa Deecam. 

* A^B.O.RJ., Peoea, rol. I, p. 21, for tlw view o< Dr. Saktheaksr th«l 
tb« ^Urtboou were not Aadhrsa. 
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BhattiDrShi, perhaps a feadatorf prince (third century B.C.). 
The Mackenzie manuscripts tell us oi a Mukka&U KidnvetU or 
Tr&ocbana Pallava* (in one of them affiliated to ^Mivabana)* as 
the earliest kbe of the Teln^u country. Some Buddhist stories 
have a D&ca king Kala (curiously eooosb resembUne Kilabhartr 
Poltava) in Majerika, somewhere at the mouth of the Krishna.* 
Purlpic tradition ^aks of the Ikshvfikos as having ruled over 
large parts of the Deccan. There are also other traditions of 
Andhra Viabou and bis father Suchandra as the earliest raters 
and the latter is mentioned as such in a late Buddhist work.* 
These conRicting evidences, however, do not prevent us for the 
present from affirming that the SktavUunas were of the Andhra 
lineage and their hegemony extended from the earliest historical 
times over Andhradm whence they expanded later into Mahi- 
r&sfatra* and Karuita,* into Vidiaa" and Magadba* and even as 


* /..vfti. u.p.ns. 

■ Par Ml wtmocM to thto Mal-mjrtliloal figwa, sm my aoto ‘ Waa 
Karikllo a «ooe«npowy of TtilOchua PalUva ?' ia TV JHUety «/ fAa 
TtmiU by P. T. SrblTMa lywitar. pp. 3H5-SS8 (Madm, IPlfl). Abo. 
TW/AAom FaUtv* aagA’ariMfa OMfa by Dr. Vaahataramaaayya (Madras 
1919). 

* Wllaoo, CtUUfiu, ML I, p. exaiv; Taylor, CUofh/arr, vet. tii, p. 916. 

Rice, Mjtort itu., p. Jill. • 

* XUabkartr b found Id (bo Vlyalflr imeriplloc and in ibt VMarpaialyan 
ouppar platat. For refareneez lo (ho graeta aae eh. U. Tha Baddhbt 
Uorirt rafaned (orabatbaiaaoaUUieAadhata orTalagua wm oXgaa which 
oasa owun largaly la toacTlpdoBi aed In Utara(er«. Por fnr(bar light on 
(bo aabjad, aaa ay tbaab oo TVIr arigfa A'afouar. ote. (Sttpplais«o( (o 
(ho Jonnalef tha Ifadru Uatvarilty, part h, 1929) pp. I9-I3aadmy article 
00 Etrty Sftfory H Amd^rttOsa la iho NMu (///M/rated IfttMly) 
May It, 19N. p. «. 

* ^rya Jfamfiitri MtU /MH. voL IB, p. 621, at. 1 (Triv. Skt. SarlM). 
Por the tradltkw, aaa CaapbeO, Tt/ugu Gmnmar, lot, p. U. who quotot 
Andim» Kamutadi. 

* InaerlptlOBa et (ba foaadar of fUtavihaaa (ndapendeaca, ^Imnlia, of 
hit bctxbar Krbhpa and e( a l ac c aa o r of hb, ^Uakarpl an AtMtiHMa 
and ooBtemporaiy of KhSnivala ar« food there. A. S. W. /. A. 
voL V, pp. 99.66. 

* ^avihaaa ootn* aad laacrlpUooa centalalBg (ho name ^taharul 
hava baoB fonod la MyMre aad Kaeara. B.C. vU, Parti. 

* B. 1. Ml. H, p. K7. 

* Aodbakavlada near RXiagriha aad Aadhavzaa naar Snvastt occur la 
aady Buddhbt books. AfoMre/go (Tmbeer) 
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far as the Sooth Pe^Q&r m Dravida.* The venr fact that the 
Sitivihaoas were in the Northern Circars towards the end of 
their rale may indicate that they had discreetly retired borne in 
the years of their decline. At any rate, no conclosiTe arKoments 
have been pot forward to apset the accepted theory. 

Anihn imp<riat p«wr 

Who amooK the Andhra king's was responsible for the 
Kaowa tragedy ? Did the Andhra Sitavibanas rale for tome 
time from P&talipatra ? Or did the political centre of gravity 
shift to Paitban, leaving Northern India to its fate at the bands 
of the ^kas and the Kashinas 7 These questions cannot be satis* 
factorily answered. The association of the Sltakarois with the 
Ganges region in the Tamil SUappadhiksmm* indicates that the 
Andhra dynasty bad a brief spell of snpremacy over imperial 
Magadha. 

A large part of the Deccan wu under the Sltavlhanas from 
the time of their independence from Mauryan yoke till the reign 
of Gantamiputra dltakarpi, No. 23 in the Pnrlnic list (102-128 
A.D.).' He was the hero of the war of iodependeooe against the 
aggressive foreign hordes of ^akai. Pablavas and Yavaoas.* (he 
restorer of the castes and of Dhtrma (which were jeopardized by 
the invaders) and the lord of the whole of Dakshipapatha.* 
With the advent of Ganiamlputra's son into power, there was a 
set-back to Sltavlhaoa dom^^kion in the west* and the dynasty 
retreated slowly towards and established itself in the south and 
east where the inscriptions of Pulamiyl Vlsisbtiputra,* Yajna 
Sri,* Siva Sri,* Chandra Sri,‘•Vijaya'* andPolumlyilV** have 

* ^auvShaBk eetos have bMo dlMovend u (u m the Soatb 
PcQoSr. lUpsoB : lodieo celu, p. 22. 

■ pp. S(0-) (Msb. V. 8. Iyw ‘1 editloa). 

* This U lbs date given to bln by V. A- Staith, pp. 221-2. 

* Tbs SnkM bad already earvad for tbeaMlna a principality roeod 

NIalk and MahapSna ma one of (be Saka kings of NAlik—5. /. R. 

Td. iv. p. 102. Tbe Saka Inroads Into tbe DMoan might baw b«eo eaiued by 
KuibXal ezpaosloo into Nortb ladU even as far as PiuUpntra as avldmcad 
by CbhMN biatotlM: /. A. vol. lx. p. 16: vol. autll. pp. MS and 3SS. 

• B. 1. vol. vill, pp. 61.67. 

• Tbe new foe of tbe Sitavlbnnaa was tbe Saks dynasty of UUwa 
founded by Cbaatana (TSa.o.). 

» S. 2. vol. ». Ap. No. 1248. • B- /. *«1. U 9- 9S. 

• B. /. vol. *. Ap. No. 12». »• B. /. vd. xvlU. p. 318. 

»* M. A- B. 1910-1. p. 14. *• B. /. vd. dv, p. ISS. 
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been foand. Th« ftnttaor of the Malsy* Puroifa depicts tbe 
closing scene of Andhra rale as hiO of anarch? and sin broaght 
about b? mleththat aod Yavanas. Tbe last of the ^tavifaanas 
may be said to hare ruled in tbe first quarter of tbe third 
century a.d. 

The period of Sfitarahana rule in tbe Deccan (about Zli V.C.- 
225 A.D.) vritnessed the erowtb of commercial aod colonial 
intercourse aod tbe development of Buddhism and Buddhist art. 
Nowhere can be seen to^ay aocb a large nnmber of ancient 
Buddhist foundations as in Andhra. They are tbe relics of a 
culture which has gone to make np Andhra civilisation. All tbe 
earlier culture of tbe Deccan came to a definite shape under 
Buddhist stimulus out of which emerged the new Brahminical 
culture of the post^atsvfthana period. Tbe third century a.d. 
was thus tbe culmioation of one epoch and tbe beginning of 
another in political and cnllural history. 

TtlMfU eftcUHl mnti sumt at AnJAm 

The Boddbists. wherever they went, used and improved tbe 
t>emaniltirt or the languages spoken by the people for purposes 
of preschlng snd wrlttng vygitAygMx. In what state Telugu was 
in tbe early centuries of the Christian era we do not know. Bat 
from certain references, it may be reasonably inferred that 
Telagu was tpaktn in tbe bolk of the area in which it is nsed 
to*day.' .Telugu language and Venture are certainly much 
older than the earliest Telngn Inscription.* Doubts have been 


' Par lb« limits of Telagu lud lo-day, see Orieison : LinguitUt Stm>tT 
9i tmdia vel. I, part I, latrod. p. 91 end voi. iv, p. STl, Roagtily, 

tbe CiiMfS betweea Pullcet ud Cbkacole, Cbittocr, tbe Ceded Districts 
Mfiurr a Urge ponkm of Bclisry IMatrict. Uw eaitera half of the Nban’s 
Domiaioa ssd e small bit of tiM Central tVoviaee e compriM tbe Telngn- 
speaking area. Tbe earileat Irana of MehMshpi and Kannada are fonnd 
in tba SaHa-taH of Hala (Snt century a.o.) and is tbe Oiyrhynchns 
papyrne {Q. J. AT. S., titg). A change of langaage in Andbra ia reposted 
In northern Bsddblst books (Wattess, U. p. 210). Ftoletay's TrWnga is 
Arakan and aoeotdlng to eoae, tbe Talalngs of Burma may be said to base 
been deriverl from Teilaga or Telugn. 

* Tba first Telngn Cremtsar l« tbe work of Ibe (amou Nannayya Bbatta 
(^sentb ccntniy a.u.). 8o, Telngn llteratnre Is older. Yuddbanalla's 
iBSRiptloa is Besvida b la Telngn (Af. B. ft. i9t9, p. fiS). Thlngu inecrip* 
tkos end words may be found in tbe period before YnddbaaMlla. Arcbeie 
Tslngn tckseriptlons are lonad In NeDore and Cnddappab districts attignable 
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raised if the country of the Telugus was known as Andhra from 
the earliest times. Andhra was the name of the Telueu country 
from the third century A.i>. according to ioscriptioaal and liter¬ 
ary evidences.* Even before (bat date, the Telngu country mast 
have been otbemrise known as Andhra, ai Vadugu (the Tamil 
name for Telngu) and Andhra bad become interchangeable by 
that time. If we do not identify the Andhras of kfegastbenes's 
account and of the inscriptions of Aidka with the ancestors of 
the present-day Telugus and as the inhabitants of the present 
Telagu belt of land In Eastern Deccan, then they would te with¬ 
out, a local habitation. Again, Buddhist literature of an early 
period locates the Andhra country tooth of the TSU^bana and 
assigns to it specisi schools of monks popular only there. 
Some of these Andkaka schools are mentioned in inscriptions at 

to tho MVMth ceetoxy. Hlnta-TauK tvmarka a cbsog« «l loogviags ta 
Andbra. WabSo<lravsms& 1 Pallftra tMors ioim Telegs kiriuUt. Tbm 
on stniy Telega irorde sod lomu in earlkrr iascriptiou, e.g.. (be CblkkoUs 
sad the Poddsvegt grseU. See chapters X sod VIII lor refereoceii. 
A‘’«ttdian'/fJ/<zni (i, SO-tfi; 51) bsted eo the socteot BH/utttUU eptske 
of Dhiyt ss dlSereat Iroa siuuJtritt sod PrUtriU. Conoouisi Teiugv 
forme sn ssid to be toesd in Rsll't Sapt*‘$aH sod la Vsrsrocbl't 
Prilerila Praka**. Tbets sre ettoag trsditlonsof the saclontnees of Telogn. 
Portbiesad for the deltnitloe ttAadkraaaA 7//v/N.fsODysrt1cleoo Aorfr 
Aadkra /Hilary is Ibe Hlsde (lUeetrsted) vide anie. Aleo, Riisitjs 
Nsrtodrs Psttlbbisheks Ssocbncs (Tefoge). RXishmuadry, 1922, far an 
article by SOmAsSkbsn Ssnss Cs Aacleot Tsingu, pp. 50-72. 

* See P.T. Sriohrsea iyeogar'saiticle is l.A. vol. abi, p. 278, lortbe >-le« 
that Aodbra came to be the name of tbe Telagu laad osty after tbe third 
ceetory a.d. Aodbra tl tbe other eane for tbe Telcgu coontry accordiag 
to tbe UayldavOlB C. P. (SJ. W, p, S(), VStsyiya&a'i /Ctmasktra, 
Varlbaaihira {/.A. ssii.p. 173), tbe Mebtwamu (G^gercb. 41), Bnddha- 
gboaba (who wrote yfntftrdfAatafAa), aa Inecrlpdoo of tbe Anandagotxa 
(S.U. V, US of 1880: W, 15SA of Utt). Hlaon-tcasg aad Daodlo {Dau- 
ka m dra t k ant r a vll). Kamtrita Bhatts (eighth century) ipeeke ef Aadkrm- 
Dratdda Bkatka l.A, sill, p. 200. Tbe Amdkraydka at tbe MayidavSla 
C.P. (third centory a.d.) b alteaye ^toketa of as P’lrdegst'e/f la Tantil ead 
there it do teeson to (biak (bat Padugapa/i was aewiy colaed after tbe 
tblfd ceotory a.d. since yadmga as a oame for the Teluga seentiobe 
fairlyolder. (For Vaiagapali, see B.I. vol. ill, p 76; S.l.t. vol. Ill, 
pp. 70. 90; M.B.R. 18M. p. U; 1906-7 para 45; I.A. vol. sv, p. 175; Rk*; 
Affsan aad Caerg from l8s.’p. 17) Oaotamipotra was Lord of Dekshki 
patba (whlcb estesded opto fid SfaUsai according to tbe later work Arya 
Mamjatri MtU Xalpa) aad Lord ef ^ritbeoa aooatato (Sri SailaiB} 
accordiag to bta aoo’e ins. at Nislk. Tbe Pedploi speaks of Maisolls as 
port of a klagdon esteoding'far laland (80 a.d.). 
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Am*rtvati,Nae5rjiit«kOBcl»»nd Other pUcBS and as anch were 

beyond doubt, in the Teln^u country. Lastly, U the Teluju 
conolry was not known as Andhra in ancient times, bow else was 
it known 1 Portions of the Telueu country were known as 
Majerikaor Manjecadesa and Uks&la' neither of which was the 
name of the whole of Andhra extendlnj from Timpatl to the Tell 
and from the sea as far west as a line drawn about the middle of 
the Nitsm’s dominion-* The recent discovery of the rock edicU 
of Afoka near Oooty is one more proof thst Andhra or Teln«u 
land was a well marked division of the Empire where he did not 
force! to immortsliae himself. From these argnmeau, therefore, 
h follows that'Andhra' and-TcJugo' denoted the same terri¬ 
torial unit from the earliest times tbongh there does not 
seem to be any etymological connection between the two 
words. The patronage of PrSkril literatoro by the Sltavahanas 
was dne to the religious and cultural Influences of the age and 
the undeveloped sute of Telngu from a literary slsndpoint. 

Buddhism gave a great impetos to the advancement of 
Andhra dvilisnlioo in the earliest period of Aodhrl history and 
thus left rich legacies to the succeeding ages. To collect and 
study those legacies sod to appraise their true valne will be the 
task of the succeeding chapters of this part. 


» Mstsyo. Ctu ». MAblvaggs v. IS, 12. MawHa U lonnd lo Ibe Gr«k 

tb* chMge ol iMgaage Into FtfAi/* (lit oortbwa) boyood Vsoga- 
d«BilTVri*tl)se«r«w««w«ar-(laTBiBlh byK. 8. SriBlreta PlOai of 
TMttoi* Pi. 1 (taa) p. X Wbote be qtiot« t^wmioparaelf, a cooUmporery 
olxSljSyer. sii sno Ah«u WS and 29S. For tbo TW as a IUbU of 
Andbrm, ese die Jatakaitraas. by Cowell, vol. t. p. I*. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE MONUMENTS OP ANDHRA 
Disiributian 

Thbougbout the Andhre country, there are remalne of Bud¬ 
dhist tnouumenU. From Snlihundam in the north to Chinns 
GsAjim in the south and from Oooty in the west to BhattiprSJa 
in the east, the soil of Aodbra was trodden by selfless monks 
and nuns from oonlaries before Christ. RlmaUrUiam. Ssngbi- 
rSma, Kodavali, Arugolanu, Guntapalle, Jaggayyapeta. 
lUroiroddlpalle, AllQru, Beawada. Gndiv&da. GbaptalHa, NlgHr- 
jonBkooaa,Chejr41a, Garikapadn, Goli, Amarivati. Peddnmaddur, 
Pedda Oa{i}&m and Kanuparti have yielded preclona relics of a 
glorious dvilisation that flourished in Andhra in the earliest 
period of her history.' ^Tbe largest number of sthpo, chaityas 


'^handan, dmlUsW.ef Kollagapataam. GaSJkra District. 

ChlaM Gnajitn. U. 8.M. RaUway. Oaatflr District. 

Ooety, AnamapOr Ototrlct, 5 «nK« from which ASSkaa edicts w«s 
(oood. 

BhanipeUa. M. 8. M. Ky, GchlBr Dittrict. 

RamaUflharo, 8 milss N. X. of VWaoaaram, 8. N. Rf. 

Saagblrbaa, near Asakapalls, M. 8. U. Ry- 
Kodavall, 8 miles N. W. of Pttbiparan. M. 8. M. Ry. 

Aragolsan, TMlpaUlgadea Talnk, W. Oodlvait DisUtet. 

GuDMMUIe. 6 mllM W. of KSmararaps XOpi. W. Ood*vori District. 
Jaggsyyapeta. Naadlgtma Talek. fCrisbpa District. 

ItimlrsddipaDs. 6 taUcs from Madira. N. B. O. Ry. Also celled 
Gommldidumi. 

AIIQro, S miles from yampUem, N. 8. O. Ry- 
BeswMa. M. 8. M. Ry.. Kfielies District. 

Gtidivida. M. 8. M. Ry.. Krishna Dlstriet. 

Chaeta^l. 13 ^ MataKpamam. M. S. U. Ry. 

Nlgtrlnakoeda. 1 mile from PalBrtddlgQdetn aad 15 mites from 
kOcharla. H. S.U. Ry.. Ocatur LKstrlct. The sits Is on the right 
bank of the Xriehaa. 

CbeiriQa. Narasaraopet Tahik. Ountar DIctrkt. 

OarikapUn. Vfaiakoeda Talnk. Gnn^er Dtatrkt. 

Oo»,3mUa* from ReoiacblnUln. Gnrtila Tatnk, GnntBr Ihstrlet. 
Amativaii. 18 miles from GnetUr. 
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and viharas have beea broaeht to liffht In the dlatricU o( Guntur 
and Kriahoa especially alone banka of the Kriahoa apd her 
tribataries. While some ancient monameota have been de* 
atroyed by brick-qaarriers, there are atill onexcavated mounda 
awaitinf the masic touch of the Archeologist which, on being 
opened in dne conrae, may add to the hiatorical materiala.^ 

SiiMmiioH 

*Th« Boddhiats generally chose for their monuments and real* 
dential quarters places which were endowed by nature with 
plentiful water«sapply and with beantifnl scenery and which were 
removed by some distance from the villages and crowded cities. 
Where the river or stream did not flow by the eatabliahment, the 
Buddhists constructed big tanka and reservoirs traces of which 
may be found to-day in Bhattiprolu and Jaggayyapefa. The 
oonraes of rivers have changed in historical times and it is, tbcre> 
fore, not nnlikeiy that once the Krishna Sowed nearer the 
establishments of Nigirjunakooda, Bhattiprolu and GbaAtafalB 
and that, similarly, the Uuniyem and the Pileru were within a 
few minutes’ walk from the monasteries of R&mireddipalle and 
Jaggayyapeta respectively^ On the hills of R&matinfaam which 
is about four miles from the Neliimarala, a tank 65'broad was 
dug, and the waters of the perennial springs there were collected 
in it. More interesting than the arrangement for water-supply 
was the system of drainage to whic( the monks of Rimaiirtham 
paid equal attention. Traces of scans! from the Kfiahna (the 
important means of commnnication between the monasteries 
on or near the river and her tribotaries) to the quarters of the 
monks are visible at NigarjunakoDda. There is inscriptionai 
evidence for the, digging of ;wells and tanks on the hills bard 


Peddamaddar, 4 dUmS. B. af fkmaHtvatl, 

PaAdn Gaajlai, arar CUnaa GaBjln, Gantflr District. 

KaaaparU, 6 milw Iron Padda GaSlim. 

MA«-T)ianba paucity of Baddhht nllca is Nallora and (be Ceded 
Disiricss. 

> AT. je. 1S». p. 2.19:1»2, If July p. 2 ; 1902. p. 18 ; ISOM. p. IS ; 
1906-7, p. 4 :1907-8, p.B : M. S. X. 1923. p. 4 ; 1931-2, p. 6 fur plicae coo- 
talaiog tuonad*. M. S, X, 1925-6. p. 2, for voMlgw at VclpQrB, GantQr 
District: Af. A. X. 1888,14 inly p. 2.14 for vaatjf{w at UetOpella and Bipif- 
la. U. 8.11. Xr.: 1919-11. pp. 66. 70. 71 for TCtHges at UasnNpateam. 
M. 8. M. Ry. 
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by for the benefit of the clergy reeldlng there. To one who 
has seen the perpetual and delightful fiow of waters (now made 
to irrigate rose and pineapple gardens) on the hifis of ^mh&- 
cbatam.* the description by Hiuen*tsang of the arrangements for 
water-supply in Po h mo U kUi docs not appear a myth. The 
moults knew how to derive the maximum benefit out of the 
natural advantages—anceasing springs in one place, ever^ool 
sea breese in another and magnificently wild scenery in a third. 

‘ The view from the hUl (of Silihondam on the south bank of 
the Vamiadbira) is a very fine one and shows that the Buddhists 
bad excellent taste in choosing a suitable site to set-off their 
peculiar type of monuments. When the slfipes were complete 
with their dome-shaped superstructures, tees and gilded umbrella 
finials they most have presented a moat imposing appearance on 
the summit of the hill and formed a conspicaoM landmark for 
mauy miles in the eurroonding country.’ • Similar is the vie# 
from Sanghlrima, SlmhSchalam, RamWrlham and many other 
places. The river with its roaring cauracU, the hills and foresU 
with their wild magoificence and the isoUtion from the madden¬ 
ing crowds of the plains gave a special value to N4gkrjuoakooda 
which offera even to-day the qoiettst apoU for • the simple living 
and high thinking ’ and for the communion with Nature that our 
ascetics desired to practise. 


' Stfipas, tfipes or digabu were the tombs erected by the 
Buddhists over Ihereoaint of the Buddha or any Buddhist sage, 
over aacted texts engraved on metal and over sacred spots. 
Sometimes. stBpas were built in honour of the Buddhas and the 
teadiers. The word chaitya originally meant the same as the 
wordstfipa, vis., a funeral mound, but, subseguently ’chaitya' 
came to signify a temple fa which the stupa or digaba occupied a 
prominent place in the apse. 

The cull of the chaityas or siQpas was an ancient one. Not 
ooly Siddhas but also diatinguisbed Rhjas received the honour of 
ebailyu being built over tbeir remains. The Buddha exhorted 


* B. N. Ry. M. A. X. (ISOB-fl). p. 10. Thwa ara ramalM of a Boddhirt 
•tQpa oe tba Oaralakaeda Hill. 

• M. A. /?. 191SI-J0, pp. Sl-38, for ae acceaot of lha BaddbUl raoaias 
of ^(baedsB. 
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his followers not to worship him bat to give bis remains the 
hOBonrs of a Chakravariin (Bmperor). Acoordingljr, stupas were 
erected oTer his rematos tod in bis memory, aud homage was 
reodered to them. The symbols of Baddhism, the tree, the 
wheel, the trifnla * etc. were also reverenced. At a later stage, 
in the second ceotory A.n., images of the Teacher came to be 
plaMd and worshipped in the stfipas, chaityas and vlhiras. In. 
variably, there was a oongregatioa of monks near every big stapa 
and they Uved on the alms of the faithful. 

Tki tgt oi the 

Many of the stQpas of Andhra are ancient. The stSpa of 
Bhat^iprdla has been assigned to the third centnry B.c. from the 
characters of the ioscriptioos on the relic casket which mostly 
resemble the Aidkan script* The stQpa (• mahoekaUya ') of 
Amaravati has Inscriptions in the Manryan script and scolptores 
of an archaic style which date the age of the strnctare in the 
same century.* Some Mauryan leuers of the second century 
B.c. were fon^ on the base slabs of the stupa (• makiuhaiifa ») 
of Jaggayyapeta * whoso aocientoess is, therefore, as undoubted 
as that of the stQpas of fibattiprdtu and AmarivaU. Some of 
the remains of GunUpalle may be located in the second century 
B.C from a p&h inseription of a nan wbo constructed the steps 
leading to a monument.* Thongh unassailable inscriptional 
teatimony Is lacking as regards se^e other atfipas. they may 
also be placed in point of date in the same category aa those 
named above, from archmological evidences. The sparse use. 
of stone and absence of scnlptnre, the use of the digaba instead 
of the image b the apse of a ebaitya and its nearness to 
(he TcH (compared with the Buddhist centres of the Krisbpa 
valley) beyond which the Andhaha monks lived according to the 


* aa aaeiaai synbol oow made to rapnaeot tba Buddha (he 
Dbarsa aad tba Sangha. 

* PertboMOpa aad inaeriptkwa of BMattipreim.ux StM., Soutk Mimm 
BmMkiU eHitunitkxx M.A.R. 18OT, July IS. p. 2; B. /. vol. 11, 0*323 
Tba earlier arcbioolegicai reports were taaoed ae O.O.S. 

* B. 1. vol. XT, p. 2.<8 for the lot. of AmvUdti. 


• iwrgaas: .^MkardM/iaod y«jr/«rM^a, p. lOS. 

• For tba iaacriptioe aad for the moaaawu ot CttMtap^lU, mo 
M. A. Jt. 1388, Ap. 30, pp. 11-12; 1888. Aog. 2, pp. 1-3; 1916-1?, pp. 3046. 
A. B. A, S. t, IB 6 S. 4 , p. IS6. 
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aotiQuities of Rftmireci(lipaili,' Allaru* and Saaghilrftmaaodbjr the 
Chattya at Chajr&la.’ The iascription of Sri Chandra Satavibana 
at KotUvali fixes the date of the remattu in or before the second 
century a-o.* Numismatic evidence is also fortbcomine from 
some of the Buddhist sites, which helps us in a way in eslimatins 
the age of their relics. Thus, Siuv&hana coins were obuioed 
in varying quantities from Amarivati,* ObantashlS,* Qudlvada,’ 
Rfimlreddipnlle,* Sangbfirftma* and R&matirtbam.'^ In Qudi* 
vide as well in Beswada, Ur. Rea picked op a Roman coin.’* 
One of the six clay seals of RSmatirtham bears the figure of a 
cbaitya and the inscription ' Saikuangha of &ri ^iva Viiaya 
Raja ’ (SiitavAbaoa). 

As late as the sixth century A.D. and oven later, the Buddhist 
stOpas continued to exercise their influeuoe over the Andhras 
who visited the holy spots and showed their reverence to them 
In the shape of benefactions and votive offerings. A oertsin 
Simhavartbao Raliava presented an image of tbe Buddha to 
the stDpa of Amaravati (about the sixth century A.o.?)’* In 
Jaggayyap^a'* and, likewise, in Rhmireddipalle** there Isa 
marble slab with tbe image of tbe Buddha and an inscription 
below it in fifth century characters. In both tbe places are 
found a few inscriptions in later Chilukyan script also. The 
stone inscriptions of the Ananda gdtra, a dynasty of about 
the sixth century a.d., am seen in the Cbaitya of Chejrila." 
Coins and seals ranging prom tbe fourth century to tbe ninth 
century A.tx carry the history of SaoghAiima down to a very 
late period.** Sslihnndam bears lonlay the remains of a late age. 


* For RAmin44italU, see AJ.S.R. 19Z4. p. 3: i927, Ap. 

■ Per AUhrn, M.B.R. 1934. pp. 3,97 ; 1906-7. p. 3. 

* M.A.R. ISSe. Ap. 39, pp. 12-18 for ^li bsertpilMS. ate., of CktirlU. 

* From Timavaram <n ntbaptu- Zamia, Sir W. BlUot axcaviuod four 
rollc CMkata. Sao I.A. vol. vil, p. 31; U.A.R. 1907-8, p. 3. 

•-* Raa. S.I.B. aatiquUiaa; M.A.R. 1893, July IS, pp. 1-2. 

* M.B.R. 1924, p. 3. 

■ M.A.R. igOtl-9, p. 6. 

M.A.R. 1910-11, p. 14. 

>> M.A.R. 18B8. Jan. 24, p. 4. 

*• S.IJ., vot. I, p. 33. 

** bargaaa, AmarOpati and p. 111. 

<• M.B.R. 1934. p. 3. 

>• M.B.R. 1900, p. 3: SJ.I. vel. vl. Not. 135 and USA of 1689. 

>• M.A.R. 1906-9, p. S; M.B.R. 1914. p. S. 
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early Buddhist books—efive Rimatirthfun an early enough date 
as a Buddhist tlrtka.^ The last argument of oearness to the 
TSli holds good equally lo the case of Sangb&rima. Besides, 
the crude and primitive sculptures, the ASSkao type of the 
monoliths and the absence of the usual rail and the chaitya 
window lead os to agree with Mr. Rea that the fooodatioD of 
SasghSrlma is shrouded lu hoary antiquity.* ** Prom the nature 
of the structure and the remains, the st&pas of Qunfapalle, Oudi* 
vkda * and Obaotaiili * may be said to be as old. Abo*‘•■the 
rest of the sthpas, no reliable evidence is available to tiaoc their 
origin to the centuries before Christ. 

Amsrivati has plenty of inscriptions in the Brahmi script 
of the second century a.o. sad a few in the ornate IkshvSku 
script of the next century. A few marbles which have survived 
the ruin of the Buddhist memorials of Chihoa Gafljdm * and 
Pedda GalijAm* bear inscriptions which locate tlieir age in about 
the third century A.D. While Nkg&rjunakonda* like Jaggayya* 
pita* has revealed Ikshvlku epigraphs ‘in fine literary p&ll’, 
Gdli on the babbling brook the GoUeru bears the stamp of its 
age in a few Brahmi letters similar to those of the second period 
of Amar&vnti.* Gbaptaiili has recently yielded a cine as to its 
antiquity in the marble slabs dug out of the which 

contain mutilated inscriptions assignable to the second century 
A.i>.’* Similar paleographic testimony is supplied by the 

i 

* For • second century lucriptiOB oo a teal and for the Buddblit 
rttakiamtMmaaHJkM. — M.A.Jf. p. 10; 1900-10. p.aO; tOlO-lI. 
p. 13 i 4.R.AS.1. 1010-11, pp. 78-87 for lltustntioas, etc. 

* For tbe smM and colfui and a pUi Inecriptlon m SamiMrAmtt nod Its 
Buddlitet rtraslne, tee M.A.H. 1908-0, pp. 1-10; 1010-11, p. 17. See 
A.tt.A SJ. 1007-8, p. 149 for niiutratiaBs. 

* Res. SJ.B, sotlqultin; JU.A.R. 1802. July 15, p. 1 for Gii4iiA4». 

*Vtjt»,anU\ U.A.R. 180S, July IS, p. 2; 1910-20, p. 30 for 

* See N.A.R. 1888, July 14. pp. 8-10 (or CSiSee CMidw. 

* See M.A.R. 1868, July 14, pp. 3-11; 1889. Ap. 80. pp. 2-l2 for PMa 

* At.S.H, 1028 and 1927. Ap. for A'dgdr/WeeJwpde. 

* A.y., vol. X, Ap. No. 1203 sod 1203, for/uffutoep/je laseriptioec of 
tbo third ceBlttty a.d. 

* T%t marUa of COii (Sstletio of tho Uodros Mueeun] by T. N. Raba- 
cbAiidraa. 

** Some of (be fregmeots of tbe DtarMes of Gha^iaiM, tbe Author mw In 
tbe village and aoma more in tbe bungalow of tbo Saaiodar of SallapalU at 
MasOlipatnam. 
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•boat tbe Mveoth centar; a.d., thonch it U probable that tbe 
roots of its sreatneas as a reiieioas ceutro might be hidden in 
earlier centuries. 


Tie style «! tke stnpas 

Tbe athpas of Aodbra were of tbe same style as tbe stQpa 
of Sanebi and of varying dimensions from the small stbpa of 
0511(8' high and 60' across) to tbe big stapaa of Bhattiprblu 
(132' in '^lamecer) and Amarfivati (138' in diameter and 100' in 
height). On a circular or square base, a dome was raised and 
above the dome a square block containing the box of relics, if 
any. Tbe eala was surmounted by a capital over which one or 
more umbrellas were placed. Ail round the stupa there was a 
railing, leaving some space for drcumambulation and marking 
oS the sacred spot Bxcept at A*.nar&vati there was no note* 
worthy railing elsewhere in Aodbra. But to most of the atbpas 
of Southern Andhra there were sculptured msrbles all round the 
base. At tbe four cardinal points of Che circular railing were 
gateways. 

Most of tbe stupas of Andhra wore solid masonry work> 
There am rock-cut stupas at Saugharnma and a stone-built st&pa 
at Guotapalle. In fact. Sangburuma has groups of sthpas, each 
pinnacle being shaped into a sldpa. 

Tbe base of the st&pa aof Ghaptasila was on radiating 
and concetttric brickwalls. wmilarly, the ' tMakaekaitya ' of 
Nigirjunakopda. a stfipa at FninguUuliHHt near Pedda Oafl)lm, 
and another at SsUbundgoi have a base or platform of the shape 
of the chsskra. At Pedda GaQjSm, another Buddhist symbol, the 
swastika was adopted in the place of the chakra. 

To erect and balance a huge dome of brickwork as that at 
Bbattiprolu or Amarfivati requires no small engineering skill. 
To convert a hill into innumerable stupas as at Saoghfirfimalsno 
mean architectural feat. Considerable advance had been made 
in bricklaying twenty-two centuries ago as the bricks of Bhatti- 
prolu 11X 2' still retain their strength after having been exposed 
to wind and weather for such a long i>eriod. 

Two kinds of chaitya slabs have been excavated at Amarfi¬ 
vati. one presenting in miniature the stupa of Che earliest epoch 
and the other the stupa of the second century a.d. Tbe stGpas 
of Andhra were first bsre structures surrounded by a wooden 
ratling or fencing, stone railing being exceptional. The earliest 
2 
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to have a rallioe of a pemaneot material and «rith some sculp> 
(ures here and there on it were the stapes of Bhattiprdia aiid 
Amarhvati. In the former were found remains of the endostos 
rail, a marble pillar and a few sculptured inarblea. Round the 
latter there was a railing of granite perhaps with a few archaic 
acnlpturea. There has come to light another Instanoe of stone 
railing at Guotapalle in a stQpa of perhaps the second centnry 
B-C The gateways of the Andhra stQpas were not important as 
those of SAnchi, either from their size or from the scalptural 
sleodpoint. The Hyaka pUlara fonnd at the four cardinal pointa 
and dose to the stupas are a peculiar feature of the at&pas of 
Andhra and unknown to Sinchi. They are square at the base 
and octagonal above and perhaps once sapported manfafitu or 
bore the emblems of the religion. 

Tlfr StMlf>tnn$ cl the Sidpet 

The scnlptures of Andhra fall into two classes: (1) archaic, 
affiliated in style to those of Bhilsa and SAnchi. and (2) of the 
second and third esnturies a.D. betraying the usimilatiou of the 
' Graeoo-Roman ’ stylo of Oandbira at iu beat. 

The earlier sculptures are chiefly from AmarAvati sod Jag- 
gayyup8ta- Little of a definite nature is known of the few 
roerblet of Bhattiprotu. The carving of a RAJa by his horse 
found at Oarikapadu' Is a fine (Specimen of art of tho early 
AmarAvati school JaggayyapStratanda by Itself with its flat 
reliefs, spaciousness end lerge, elongated flgares. and is more 
dossly related to tho early peintinge of Ajanta. The mound 
contahiiog the biggest of a group of atupas was SIJ' in diameter, 
the procession path lOJ' wide and the sarrounding slabs 3' 9" 
above the floor. Inside the rtfl of slabs the sthpa was formed 
of earth and brick.* The eleba at the bese have generally no 
sculptures while pilasters upon them ere carved in the style of 
PilAlkhora and early AmarAvati. The figures ere larger than 
and not in high relief as, those of later Amerivati. Their head* 


*a/.A.K. im. 30 Ap.. p. i. Sm im. p. SG tor a Bnbml 

liucriptloe tlMiv. There mast be eome bldiles reaiaias at Oarticapida. 

•BurgeM. AmarCeli end JegtemPit*; A.Jf.A.SJ. 1005-d, p. 116 tot 
illeuntlOM ot JcggayrapiU remalM. 

HuTgeBB. PI. >hf, fig. 3; hr., Ags. J «id 3 for (ypfeal scalptarei from 

Jag«»nrap«*. 
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dreis and ear-rin«8 have more of the Aianta type j aud the 
figures lack the style aod rapid movetaeat of the later Aniartt- 
vati aod Nfigirjunakopda sculptures. Nor is there the same 
profusion of figures at Jaggayyapeta- One of the marbles 
of Jaggayyapeta (oow in the Madras Muieum) is extremely 
interesting as an architectural model of great potentialities. 
A shrine or fitofyaSala is carved on it with fourpillars supporting it 
In front. The ascent to the shrine is by steps. Inside nnder a 
seat are the Srip&da over which is an umbrella with two banging 
garlands. In each side-division stands a female, one of them 
holding a vessel of flowers. The bnildiog has a storey with an 
arched roof and chailya windows. Over the roof are four 
ornamental fioiats. 

The archaic sculptures of Amarivati lack the elegance and 
finish of later-day work but are nevertheless bold and spirited. 
Among them are winged lions and other animals as in the cave 
of PitUkhora and on the slabs of Bhllsa.* The hunmn and 
other figures are flat and possess more strength than proportion, 
and are on a larger scale. Their garments are as deftly delineated 
by the sculptor as they were woven by the skilful artisan. The 
turban, the heavy invrfa/ar, the broad necklace, the dAoti round 
the waist with folds hanging were probably not mere conventional 
art but wore really in vogue among the people of the times-* 
Pigures of men or boys w|b short drawers driving the bulls, 
deer aod elephaoU or holdin* them by the tail are nicely done. 
The abundant carvings of a later age in high relief and with 
sharper features will be dealt with in the next chapter. Suffice it 
to say here that the sculptures of later Amarivati include not 
only the carvings on the rail round the stQpa but also those on 
the slabs fixed all round the base of the slOpa and on the slabs 
encasing Uje stQpa itself. In the sculptures of later Auiarfivati. 
the image of the Buddha (which was unknown to Buddhist 
iconography before) plays a prominent part. 

The school of Amarivati art bad its sway far and wide m 
Andhuu Sculptures as sweet as those of later Amarivati have 
been discovered in Chiftna Gafijim, Pedda Gafijftm and Ksouparti, 
in Gf!ili in Nigirjuoakopda aod in RamireddipeHe. Fragments 
of marbles have been found in Peddamaddur. Ohaptalila, 


• Burgees. p>. szlx-sxx. 


• /M, pi. H. 
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Arusolanii and Kondrapolu’ which prove (be existence of 
scnl]>lures there iu (be past 

Two marbles, one with finely carved sctni«ctrcu1ar lotus leaf 
patterns and the other with a nice seven-hooded nfiga on one 
side and a dAgnba, lotuses and rows of trUttUa and lions on the 
other, are reported to have been excavated from the KoUiAibba at 
ChiAoa Gafijam. A mile north of Pedda OafijAm is FwinHlaiinxe 
‘ the monad of the Franks' where a marble with the Buddha and 
a number of dwarfs beneath his seat and some sculptured lions 
were <lug out Tliis mound together with the Dogandanidibba 
and the StMtdsnidM* reveal tlie extent of the Buddhist city of 
Pedda OsAjiin. The marbles of Pedda Gaftjdm treat of the usual 
Buddhist themes and present to us the same motifs.* From Uie 
Dipdladlbbtk of Kauuparti* conuining many other njonnds, 
marble piers have been removed and built Into the local temples. 
Of the marbles, one has a coiled nhga, a moulded capital and a 
triMa. 

Some of the marbles of G&li are still on the spot built up 
into a small fane which has, within, a big sod beautifully sculp> 
tured seven-hooded uaga (belonging to the stQpa) in light green 
marble (wistiog itself in intricate coils. At the root of the 
central hood of the oAga is a platform with a small stupa. On 
the sthpa the dwarfs and the Afoia pillars have been shown. 
Below the stupa is a kataU, like stfepa in the hood looks 
exactly like a tingn. The rest of tab scttlptiircs are now in the 
Madras hfuseum. Some of the JAtaktt and incidents in the life 
of the Bnddbii are depicted in them. The Buddha has the usual 
halo and (lowing robes and devotees salute him by falling flat 
oo the ground or by raising tlie joined palms to their beads. 

Nowhere have such extensive Buddhist remains been brought 
to light as at Nag&rjunakopda.* They are of more than provincial 


* ins./uly 14,p.2. There wertalMsoRie »toae»cnlpturM. It 

U latmfttng to iHMe that matMe sculptures are rarely fo«oa b^ood the 
prcecat W. Godavari district. , 

* M.A.K. 18t». 90 Ap. pp. &.12. 

* M.A.k. 1888, July 14, pp. 11-19. 

* :U28 aad \\m \ Leyden 1828 and 1927; A.k.A.SJ. 

1829-8. p. 141. Mr. Looghurst hat enrited aa iramorial oanM by bit 
escavstiMS here. There are three reliefs from tUa place ia the Mntee 
Gnbuet, Paris. Dr. Dabreuii was ibe 8rst to q>o< oat the recently 
excavated resaaiat <n Quatur Ubtric:. 
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nterest when wc take into account either the style of the 
art or the nature of the Gospel preached from the beiKhts of 
Parvata or the extent of its sway overland ond overseas. The 
stapes of NScarjunakopda bad neither die omajucntal gateways 
of Sunchi nor the elaborately carved rail of Aniarivatl. They 
had probably a rail of wood on short brick or stone walls. The 
sculptures in bold relief in tight green marble, so far discovered, 
were found round the base of a slQpa on a bill at the eastern end 
of the present site of ruins. The chaitya slabs and thealtema* 
ting compartments of scenes from Buddhist stories are similar 
to those of the so<aned ‘ inner rail' of Amar&vati in style and 
finish. There was a sculptured coping all round. On the whole, 
some of the frieses are more beautiful, more vigorous and, 
9bvloas1y, more fresh than those of the Utter st&pa. 

Besides the usual scenes from the Jataktu ' the jungle book of 
the Imllan story tellers' in panels fringed with the hnman pair and 
other familiar motifs, there are a number of scenes which cannot 
be identified and which portray, in all likelihood, local life, story 
and history. The latter are usually scenes where kings and 
queens were engaged in various activities. A bearded .Scythian 
warrior in trousers aud tunic with long sleeves holding a spear 
in hand, some nude figures, some Bacchanalian scenes with 
drinking horns, the dress of the Buddha and some other figures 
reveal the debt of the Aodhr| workmen to the ' Graeci>>Roniaii' 
style which must have trnv:]led to the Krishpa by land and by 
sea. The rest of the sculptured scenes are Um usual Buddhist 
themes petrified. The panels usually depict the Seven Steps, 
Renunciation, and Preaching from the life of the Buddha. The 
figures of the Buddli.'i are bald in some panels (Miigarjiina ?), 
while they have curly hair and possess great beauty in others. 
The folds of his dress are well depicted in all the compartments. 
The most curious panel is that containing HanumSn carrying 
three figures on his back. The sculptures were popular picture 
books giving delight and instruction without a language, eadfaH 
or teacher. There are the usiuil dwarf, Makata and roll 
ornaments. Amopg animals, elephants are sculptured with great 
skill. Attractive and spirited figures, and scenes permeated with 
au air of realism are a familiar feature of the marbles. They 
have elegance, movement and expression. Uan and nature are 
well delineated, and grace, motion and anatomy are all there. 
Id the technique and finish of untranslatable ebarnt, the cliisilcal 
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ioflueace is clenrly traceable. The marbles were fiaished with 
a fine contine of white stucco as at Amaravati and perhaps 
painted also likewise. 

The big stQpa on (he hiJi of Rimireddipalle (Gnmmididvnu)' 
has all round its base M reliefs in the same grey marble of 
Amarivnti and JaesajryapSta sculptures. The sculptnres are 
excellent and well preserved and are of the Amaiftvati school. 
Some of the chaitya slabs have a seated Buddha in the centre, 
while, in others his symbols take his place. The Buddha has 
cnriy hair, a halo and foil robes and is sometimes in the 
prcachinjf pose. lo one panel, the oontral figure has a turban 
and banfles like the kings of a later date. The lotus and vase 
ornaments are used in profusion. 

T’Ar /telk-fttsMt 

^Prum most of the stQpas of Andhra, rolicKraaketa have been 
obtained though we cannot be sure if the relics were of the 
Buddha or of some lesser teacher. Prom the inscriptlona on the 
reliC'Oesket of BhattiprOlu and on the afoka pillars of the 
‘ mak^fkattya' at NigSrJunakouda, it Is learnt that both the 
memorials enshrined the relics of the Buddha. Arya Maniturt 
Ai9la Ta»tn ,' a late Budilbist work, notes that the stupe of 
Amaifivati was erected over a relic of tlie Bnlightened Onet 
The great care that was taken to Preserve the sacred relics is 
seen in Um number of caskets on* put in the other, beginning 
with a big stone box and ending with a small, beautifully 
manufactured casket or phial of some precioua metal which 
actually encased the object of veneration. Beryl and crystal 
caskets from Bbattiprulu, and silver and gold caskets of beautiful 
workmanship from N&girjnjiakopda are an index to the high 
level of excellence Uie art of the goldsmith bad reached^ If 
further proof were needed, there Is a gold necklace of a nice 
paitern found inside the stQpa of Rfimireddipalle. 

' What you prize most, yon offer to God’ is well illnstrated by 
the memorial offerings found together with the smallest of the 
caskets actually covering the relic. Pearls, precious s*(ones, 
gold dowers, jewels, beads, irisnlat and twenty^fonr small coins 

* iIrsMas the rsltreacv* fdvm More, it* tlie TViws at India (lllattrated 
Weekly). Boobay, Mercb 2$. )VS8, p. )5, 

■ Vol. I, p. 8K. 
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(with the triieU aod the ««cred poda encircled by a nOga engraved 
on them) were found in Bhaniprolu. The most curious object 
found there was a book formed of a long strip of thin metal 
folded together with AMkas characters pricked on it evidently 
with a metal point. Here is a miniature of the tadians which 
contained the Law aod were carried by the clergy to refresh, if 
need be, their retentive memories. Near the aonthem gate of 
the Amar3vRti stops, Mr. Rea discovered a big iknnam ball 
which contained a pot, inside which was a casket of pure gold in 
the form of a d&gaba (3}* high and Ij' la diameter) witli an 
nmbrella on the top.^ The dagaba contained six small gold 
flowers and a piece of bone. The ivory articles and the seal in lafiU 
loMttli (with the lion and a Pali inscription inside it), taken together 
with the above evidences speak volumes of the slate of tbe art 
of tbe jeweller and engraver in those palmy days. White the 
inscriptions cut on stone In Bbattiprdlu are flawless, the Inscription 
on such a hard substance as crystal reveals marvellous skill. 

The itnagtt of Iko Buddha 

/images of tbe Buddha of stone, limestone, marble and bronta 
have been discovered in plenty in the districts of OantCir aod 
Krishna and in small numbers in the other districts. When 
HinayKna bad given place to MahAyitna, images of the Buddha 
were set up at the cardinal pewts of tbe slfipa, in small diapels 
adjoining it aifd in the chait)^s where bitherto the dagaba had 
occupied the sanctum of tbe apse. Big stone images of tbe 
Buddha were found in Sfllihundam, Guntapalte and Allflni,* and 
limestone images in Gnnlapsllo* A stone image of the Buddha 
with tbe graceful flowing robes of tbe Amorflvati style graced 
one of tbe ebaityas at K&matirtham. Marble images in the 
round which are defaced and mutilated on account of neglect 
have been discovered in AmarSvati, Bezwida,* N&gArjunakooda 
and Pedda GafijAn)* Mr. Rea records tbe discovery at VidbyS> 
dbarapuram in Bezwida two marble statues of the Buddha and 
two big bands of white marble of a statue of tbe Buddha. At 
tbe same place. Dr. Dubreuil brought to tight two beads of the 


^ M.A.R. 1900-10, p. 32. 

* M.A.R. 1906-7, p. 9. Th* Imag* is now in tbs miueaai M Bstv-adn 

• Sowoll; Lists, vol. i. p. 47; M.A.R. IMS, Jan. 24. pp. 2,4. 
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I!iicybn and a trunk of a Brnklhn imnsc dreskcd !n tnen.' The 
flcures have Roman fenturest and arc extremely eootMookine. 
The muftcICH of the face are well shown and the eyes arc without 
inipiltt. The jmac:cs in the round nt NasarjunakoQda are masalve 
and they occupied the sanctums in the chaityas. Larce statues of 
the Hnddha, with carletl locks ami Howint; robes must have stood 
on the /tk«KtttiilaniiliN>» (in Peddn Qnhjcini), if we may judge front 
the frnemenla left of them, (intl tlw lialf'U-doxen tmages from the 
' mound of the Pranks There were also images of brick and 
mortar and shaped io plaster as the one at ^ulihundani. I.ifc. 
site images of gold are reported by HiueiHtsang to have existed 
in Parvau, one of the Andhra ttrihas, but for obvious reasons, 
none of them bos seen the light of day. 

At Bwldhiuti,^ Uuddhist intages of copper V to V in height 
on pedestals were dixeurered. They are of the fifth century 
A.Jk They are imrfoctly and delicately ntodelled and their robe 
is smooth and tight. At Aiuaravati also.* some linages wore 
foiiml, the biggest of which 1' 4*' high represents the Buddha as 
a guru addruHsitig his disciples. They arc said to belong to an 
earlier date than the images of BuddhSni. la this new species of 
art too, Andlim was cttnally skilled. It would appear that these 
br mso Buddhas of Andhra iravolled across the seas to preach in 
Puilbci' India. 

ISvory big stfipa luid a chaitya ;Aid a vihura adjoining it. The 
bare wall.s and foundations alone of some chaityas with the 
dagalKi in the apse are seen to-day at Nagurjunakouda. Guota* 
IMlIe, a vorluble ireasuro-houso of Buddhist biiihlings, and 
Sanghiirama. presenting a pictures<iiie inultititdc of Buddhist 
structures, have preserved for us some of the most ancient of the 
chaityas of Andhra. 

A circular roek-cut Buddhist temple at Guntapalle is assigned 
by the archmologist to the second century ii.c. It has a vaulted 
roof domed and ribbed like an umbrella in imitation of a wooden 
building. The facade of tlm shrine is of the horse-shue jype in 

* 'ITw r«llavtu (Koulicbmt*). P- M>- 

* PrangnUdiBoc wr * mveed ot ih« Fnoks' Is on* mile itunh o( 
I'cdiliitianiani. 

» 18 mlks from K^palle, M. S. M. Ry., J.K.A^. IWS, ». 617: I.A. 
vol. I. p. 153. 

* M.A.K. 1007-8. p. 2. 
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which are represented the end* of rafters and affords an illustro- 
tioo of the trtith that the 8tone>mason'8 art was developed out of 
the carpenter's. The chaitjra contains a monolithic model of a 
sthpa. In comparine the chaltya to the Lomas Rithi rock-cut 
shrine at Barabar and the Sudama shrine, Mr. Longhurst writes 
thus: * A section through the building shows that in outward 
appearance, the roof of such structural temples took the form of 
a hemispherical dome, ai^arently covered with thatch, with a 
borse>shoe gabled porch in front of the shrine. The latter was 
the usual form of entrance and roof coostmetion of all Bnddhist 
buildings in early times, whether temples, monasteries, palaces 
or dwellings, and appears to be merely a developntent of (he 
primitive barrel-vaulted or wagon-headed hut. similar to those 
erected by the Todas of the Nilgiria, at the present day, a style 
which culminated in the handsome Buddhist ebaityas at Ajantn, 
Elnra and elsewhere.' 

There is a two-storeyed ro^-cut temple with some archaic 
sculptures on the eastern bill at Snngbarruna. Above the entrance 
to the chaitya is a small, cross-legged, contemplating Buddha, 
while, a life-sise node Buddha stands on one side. The chamber 
is 30'x3(Kx8' supported by sixteen pUlars 2' square with a 
little sculpture on each. A monolithic stupa 4' high is in the 
centre with a procession path all round. In the upper storey is 
a smaller shrine with figurei^ of Uie Bnddba cot on side panels. 
Over the entrance again U a^iche with a seated Buddha. Beyond 
it is a rectangular chamber with an inner shrine on the back-wall 
of which is carved a seated Buddha with a cobra hood over it. 
Though some of the features of this chaitya are diiferent from 
those of the usual apsidal ended one. it may be held on other 
grounds that it belongs to the early period of MahAy&na. 

There are examples of brick ebaityas at Ounfapaile, ChejrAla 
and ^Ilhundam. Remains of similar chaityaa with stone 
dagabas at the apse are to band from Rdmatirtbam and with the 
image in the place of the dSgaba from VidbySdharapnram' in 
Bexv^ida. The brick chaitya at Guotapalle is assignable to the 
seco^ century 4.U. from the resemblance of the stone sculptures 
to those of Amsrivati. It is 53' xl-I' S* inside and apsidal 
ended. The doorway is spanned by a semi-circular brick-arch. 


* 14.A.R. 1SS8.» Ap. aod 24 Jaa.. pp. 2-4. 
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There Is a niche on each side of »he gate which contained an 
image of the Buddha made of limestone. The roof was of brick 
and plaster and decorated with earthenware finials. 

The apsldal ended barrel*»aulted chaitya at Chejraia* is a rare 
siruclnre 22' 10* x 8' 9* X 22' inside and built of large bricks 
with walls 4' thick. The front is a borse<8hoe shaped gable In 
which as well as in general plan and construction It resembles the 
large ebailya at Gtinfapalle. The pUl Inscriptions, the Buddhist 
marble columns with the lotus medaUloni, the style of the 
temple, the absence of a drainage bole In the sanctum and Ute 
adaptation of a Buddhist for its t/Ao/afiitrafia have made 

the arcbteologist conclude that originally the Kapotcavara temple 
at ChJJrSla was a Buddhist ebaitya. The dipping of the roof and 
the increased wWlh of the entrance give the bnildtng considerable 
acoustic properties. And the Butklbistx are said to have paid 
considerable attention to ligbling nnd to acoustics in the construe 
tlon of their chaityas and halls. 

Ttmt’nUa ek. 

The history of Urm-nfla figures is a fascinating theme by 
itself. and stncoo were extensively used for decorating 

the chaityas- Among the interesting remains at some of the 
Buddhist centres are kammais and flowers, Urra-tolia 

kalatas and umbrellas, lernhtvtf* Ays of animal figures and 
images of men and animals in plast*. Other curious vestiges 
of the social life of the times unearthed by the archwologist are 
jewels, ivory articles, a spindle, seals, iron instruments of various 
kinds, articles of bronse, vessels of wood and earthenware (the 
latter of several patterns) which were used largely for domestic 
purposes and polishing, hammer and grinding stones.* 

VihJtras 

Not even a single specimen of the resldentiil quarters of the 
monks has come down to us though it is undoubted that there 
were several monasteries in Andhra in the halcyon days of 


* M.A.K. law. Ap.», pp. 1*-18. »»17-l*. pp- »-38- Thi meaanfMienls 
kItcs in lha book srogenorally tskon irom Oovommeot repoiU. Theromost 
bo biddoB roraalos o( a ate., hard b>’. 

• U.A.fi. IWO-U. p. 15; WW8-9, p. 5. 
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Btiddhltro.* The Chinese pilsnins us a description of a 
fnany>storey«d vIhSra which may be identiBed with the vibAra that 
once dominated the extensive establishment of Ndeirjunakooda. 
Hiuen-tsans describes a great MugAOroma (not far from Vengila) 
which bad high halls, storeyed-towers and beautifully ornament¬ 
ed balconies.* In front of this convent were two stone st&pas 
one several hundred feet high. The monks and nuns had an 
organization of their own and allotted duties to perform for the 
advancement of their religion and community. Bach big 
monastery had a well-equipped library for the benefit of its 
inmates and was a fountain of learning. The monasteries have 
all gone to untraceable ruin on account of age and the perishable 
materials used in their construction. The originals of the 
monasteries were the large oatnral caves which continued to be 
tenanted even after the erection of splendid vihAras.* 

It is cnrloua indeed that no traces are found of monasteries 
near the best known and the most ancient of the stfipas of 
BbattiprClu and AmardvatL But, from the inscriptions of 
Bhattipr&Iu may be gathered that the ciergy there were divided 
into committees and thus had a local habitation. An inscription 
of Simhavarman at Amarnvati makes us understand that be 
listened to a discourse there. And Tfiranutha writes that the 
great monastery near Lhisa with 7,700 monks and a university 
with six colleges was built stter the model of a monastery at 
Dbinyakataka, the Monte (lasino of the Deccan in tl)e early 
centuries.* 

An inscription at AllOru records a gift of lands to a nfgaya 
or school of the P&rwSailat which resided tliere at the time but 
no trace remains to-day of a vihfira close by. Ruins of a large 
vihira are found at Amgolanu, ouce a Buddhist city of vast sise. 
Similar remains of many vlbAras exist to-day at NSgAriuoakooda 
where the cells of the monks can be seen. The bare pillars with 
books in them once supported maniapas or halls of assembly. 
South-east of the site of the sihpa of Jaggayyapeta are the lower 

* Aocoidlog to Hluoo-lsaDg llwre were forty monssterkt in worklag 
order is Aodbra and DhSoyakataka. 

* ProbaMy tbit MngMrfma was that of GaatapeUe. 

* R.g., the cavee of Aripaiem noor Aaakapalle were iababited by mookt. 
M.S.H. 1925-6. p. 3. 

* I.A. vol. Jv. p. 38J. 
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ports of pUlsrs of a mitnlaPa. On tbe bill of Quntapalle, a^aln, 
are clear remnants of an ancient aiwl large vihAra, small rock*cot 
vibantt and a large pillared hall. Tbe Urge rock>ciU cells of the 
monastery still remain. ' Tbe favade of tbe monastery bad one 
main entrance in tbe centre Sanked by two little windows and 
two entrances into the side wings. Both doorways and windows 
are decorated with little horse<shoa shaped gables of the usual 
early Btkidbist type, with simulated wooden fanlights or screens, 
above tbe semt>circular door and window frames.’ Lastly, 
Rkniatirtham and Sangbiriimn have rows of cells with small 
niches in the walls for keeping lamps and in the former are rows 
of massive stone piers Indicating the existence there of a Urge 
hall in (be past. 

/uHiHNttt «/ Butidkitm 

All the early remains of Andhra are Buddhist and the 
Buddhist remains are so plentiful that AmlhradSKa miist have 
been intensely devoted to the religion onco and for long. Most 
of the Buddhist foundations continued to flourish (or a time after 
the third century a.d. The Brahmlnlcal revival in the Deccan 
had tsegun as early as the lima of Fahian. But, as late as the 
time of Hii]en>ts.ang, there were 10 monasteries with 500 monks 
in Kalihga (South GaAiam Vizagapafnain districts), 20 
monasteries with 3.000 monks in 4<>dhra' and 20 monasteries 
with l.OUO monks in Dhunyak.n{Ak4 In the List kingdom were 
also a large number of deserted monasteries. In the Ceded 
districts, the Buddhist monasteries were in ruins and the 
Brahminkat and Jaina religious were popular.* Thus, the sway 
of Buddhism over the Andhras between about 300 n.c. and 300 ; 
A.D. and its continued influence for another four hundred years j 
meant that the warp and woof of Andhra culture was largely i 
Buddhist. 

Andhra architecture, sculpture and painting began and devel* 
oped under Buddhist auspices. Writing,* literature, education 
(every monastery was a school) and learning had a similar 
origin and history. Tbe Telugu language has had a stimftius in 
the course of its evolution from various other languages that 

• Aodhr* was half of Kallnga la bIm sccoidisg to IHtwo-tsang. 

* Wfttten: Vol. li. pp. KM. 2(0,2)4,224. 

> ThssBtly iascripdoos of BMdprOln (third century no:.) prove the 
high level of culture then. 
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came into conUct with it liko Pili, Sanskrit, Kannada. Uahi- 
r&shlri, TamU and perhaps even Greek. Of these, the earliest to 
mould the language into proper form was the Buddhist PMi 
The Buddhist assemblies (uuiffAu) regulated by discipline and 
decorum, their notions of equality, radaJ. social and sexual, their 
stern morals, their inteUectua] pursuits, their dean, simple and 
communal life, and, above all, their spirit of missionary enter* 
prise which made them enter into the hearts of the people and 
culllvate the popular longue and which led them on as preachers 
of the gospel far beyond the seas transcending all racial and 
geographical boundaries—these form tlie very bone and marrow 
of Andhra civilitation. Lasting impressions were left by the 
mendicants on the princes and the people and a salutary 
atmosphere of Dharma was created. Pahiao says of North 
Indian monasteries (which was true of the South Indian aUo) 
that chambers, beds, covcrleu, food, drink and dothes were 
provided for the inmates without stint or reserve which is 
eloquent of the spirit of charity then prevalent. Unmoved by 
honour or reproach, revered by the people and respected by kings 
for their character aud learning, these seekers after Troth were 
visited in their seclusion and self'imposed poverty and honoured 
with grants and offerings wherever they went. The extensive 
humanity of the age is contained in the phrase ' for the welfare 
of all living things * used to 'denote the purpose of a grant in 
N&g&rjunakopdA- * 

Things which had stirred our ancestors’ minds and ima* 
gination to U)elr depths, vjords whidi had swayed generations, 
temples and Gods which had sat dose to their hearts and hornet 
for centuries, is it possible they have lost their vilallly for ever 
because the temples are In ruins, the images mutilated and the 
sacred wriiings effaced ? On the other hand, U it not likely that 
the broad idealism of to-day, that cosmopolitanism and freedom 
characterising Andhra Society and art and the peculiar make and 
themes of Andhra art and literature bear the marks of their 
Buddhist origin ? The rock of which Andhra culture was hewn, 
the pft out of which Andhra culture was dug was Ruddhist 

Declitu of Buddhism 

The causes for the disappearance of Buddhism from Andhra 
need not be specially sought, for, it was a feature throughout 
India. Buddhism was absorbed by Brahmioism on the popular as 
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well ns the mlcllectual iMe. There was little difference between 
Mahuyaoa worship and the worship of the revived Brahminism. 
Both wore the resaltant of the movcooent of BkaMii which was a 
reaction against Vedic exclusiveness, Jalna asceticism and 
Buddhist nwraltsm. Asvagbosha’s Buddha Charila sounded the 
note of the new movement In religion. Salvation except with the 
yellow robes was denied by HinayAna. UahXyftoa was more libera 
and altruistic. UahSyinawas more picturesque and popular. 

The introduction of Gods and Goddesses and Bodkiuttvai 
or saints similar to the Hindu deities and the development of 
Vafrayaua laatritm attended by mystic rites accelerated the de¬ 
cline already started by the laxity in discipline and morals and 
the lode of fervour in the monks and nuns. Madkyamika $aitya- 
which stressed on the non-existence and illusion of every¬ 
thing led to the YOgkekara which affirms the reality of inward 
thoughts. Mystic tautw arise mostly out of Y9gdtka.ra and they 
degenerate into iaktk rites. It is therefore significant that, at 
any rate, in Andhra every Buddhist mound is popularly known 
as Lanfadibka and Bkagandauidikka (the mound of the 
prostitute).' 

In this connection, mention must be made of the traces of the 
iakU colt found at Sfilihuodam. The life-sise figure of Mirici in 
stone In the eiidka (angry) pose is fine with her upper part nude 
(except for ornaments) and the Io\Ar clad in thin cloth with a 
girdle round the loins. She has tmee faces and six arms and 
her head-dress has a halo behind. She carries the bow and arrow. 
At her feet are two Dkydui Buddhas. She is the iakti of Amit- 
ftbba and the Goddess of Dawn. There is another nicely carved 
Marici with the same features. There is a four-armed atone 
image oi Tira in fiadtiKUaua pose. She is the iakti of Avaldki- 
lesvara aud stilt one of the most popular deities. There is 
another two-armed Tkra with two female worshippers. 

These Images represent the growth of • a mystical sex symbo¬ 
lism • like the taulrie takti worship. To each Bedkisatlva was 
assigned a female counterpart and male and female deicie^ came 
to usurp' the religion of no deities.' Chicacole, SrikikuJam,* was 

* Son* derive Ih* Telogu S9ui (dancing girQ from SitAmiHi (nun). The 
ethtr phrM* /ttk$Jma gudUu Is rare but MiUy und«ntood as a name glvco 
by the Brabmlnlcal opponents. 

* Ttiera H snoiber Srikikniam ai th* mouth o( the Krishna which was 
so earty capital aceordhig to irndMoo. 
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perh*j« the ^rikaoklll of ibe BaddhUt MUs. Dhinyakntftke 
loo became VairttyfUtUt and perhaps thus acquired ihe oame 
Dhiranlkota, the place of DHar^n, Fro® an examinstioa of 
certaia sculptuies. sutuesaad paiaUnea m Makbalingam.* it may 
inferred that a debased kind of BaddbUtof the 
Vajraylna with its bloodthirsty deities and immoral worship 
must have prevailed there. Thus, de^netacy set in fast and 
reduced the number and popoJariiy of the Buddbista Prom the 
spacious times of the sthpa of Bba|tipr6Iu to the lesser days of 
the remains of Silihocdam, Buddhism had passed tbrocgb 
rariont s^es. And, tboogh all the people were never Buddhists 
aa Buddhism allowed no laity, tbs influeoce of the monks and 
nuns was potent to do good or evil. Latterly, their Indaeace 
was evil rather than good. 

The stupas which were attended, reverenced and patronned 
by the people were exchanged for Siva and Vishnu. But for 
popular and royal regard for the religion, thouaaods of monks 
and nuna could uot have Ronrlshed. Besides the loss of patron* 
age—we do not meet with Buddhist grants after the third cen¬ 
tury, A.D. geueratly—there must have been persecution and 
destruction of Buddhist bultdingi and libraries to some extent. 
Otherwise, we cannot explain the entire absence of Buddhist 
literature in Andhra.* 

The religion that started^yrith coodemuatiou of rituals ended 
by becoming aa ritualistic A Brahmlnism. The ignorer of Ood 
began to worship many Gods and their female counterparts. 
The creed of pure morality came to be lodged in brothels mis¬ 
called monasteries. Any association of men and women in 
mystic rituals which countenance drink takes but little time to 
develop Into a den of immorality. The canker, once it gets in 
eludes nipping and spreads slyly along over the whole organism, 
^c disciples of Him who preached in the open air and taught 
in the groves were entombed in monasteries (which became the 
distinguishing feature of Buddhism) with their knowledge 
encased in shelves of palm-leaves. Ideas ceased to grow, 
scbollbtic learning alone won laurels and there was no longer 


* 1919, p. 9. 

■ But ttwr* ie ee certaia evidesee of penecatlOD except la later 
t^UOBS. For some tradldOBs. see Veakatarsmanayya N: Triicck*nm 

FW/«w.r*..p,37. Also AWiAm IWiO-ieS dfasMt/, p. 369. 
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the spirit of change and progress to counteract the growing 
decay. In a word, there were more scholars than prophets or 
perfected men. The old faith had degenerated and bad to be 
rejuvenated. Nfighrjuna. like another Buddha, rose to the 
greatest heights of intellectnal and philosophic eminence. Bat. 
the decay that bad set in continued. The people bound for 
millenniums to their spiriu and supcritltions were not moved 
farther Into new spheres of life and thought, and concessions 
were made to their weakness and partiality for a God, a personal 
Being who lives and loves, the rock and refuge of the people. 
The Buddha became another Ood to them. But, Ndgirjuna was 
oot to blame. No good thing can continue for ever, it 
degenerates and the cycle begins again. Pure morality Is no rell- 
gion for the masses when it is inadequate even for the elect. The 
code of discipline—abstinence and morals—though not so austere 
as that for the Bralimin or Jaina SMyosis was far too stringent 
lor the bulk of the largo number of monks. Hluen-tsang notes 
quarrels among the monks of Dhanyakataka as the cause of their 
ruin and the king, taking advantage of it, closed some monasteries. 
Similarly, growth of indiscipline must have brought down many 
other establishments. Higher notions of self-knowledge and 
self-improvement without external aid do not make a lasting 
appeal to the people who linger still in a labyrinth of deities and 
superstitions. Bqualiiy of the sexel and their free mlxlug la the 
vthlras were great ideals but were (fsastrous in result on account 
of the ultimate domination of the sex instinct. 

Buddhism went the vray it began. It was a reform upon 
Brahialnism and was absorbed by it when it reformed iuelf and 
opened its wide poruis of BAaJtU to all. Ita principles and 
doctrines He embedded in the UpanUkads and in the systems of 
Hindu philosophy. Karma is the Hindus' doctrine; so are 
akimsa and tanyAsa. Neither Gautama nor Aidka preached 
hatred of the var^a$ or of the Brahmins. In fact, A46ka went 
the other way and exhorted reverence to be shown to the Brah* 
mins and to the social order. We are oot sure if the followers 
of the Buddha wlm were not monks discarded the village aeities 
and 9tdit ceremonies altogether; but he condemned them, 
purified religion, introduced abstinence and gave a conscious 
ideal. Only the Vedas and sacrifices the Buddha disliked. The 
Buddhist path was paved with noble troths and not strewn with 
the bleeding remains of victims. Ethics was the foundation of 
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the relision aod its beat jusUficalton. The Brahmios were bit 
hard by the new reUeion which became popular among the 
tUH-Dwiioi who were taught in their own language the doctrines 
ol mercy, right conduct and pure life- The Brahmlnical religion 
of sacriUces and sanyOsa was open only to a few and their si^ed 
language too was only for the elect, hut in the post^Baddbut age, 
the Bhakti cult was cosmopolitan and found expression In popular 
tongues. 

Usurpatmt ot BuJdkitt C*nina 
The Jains and the Hrahmbs converted the Buddhists’ 
buildings sometimes into temples for their gods and profited by 
their example in raising new structures. This fact coupled with 
the paucity of early Brahminical and Jaine remains in Andhra 
shows that in point of popularity Brahminisin and Jainism were 
negligent factors os compared with Buddhism in the earliest 
epoch of Andhra history. Jainism was very popular in Korn&ta 
and Oravida but never so in Andhra. The successive usurpa¬ 
tion of Buddhist R&inatirtham by the Jains and the Hindus, the 
existence of a famous Hindu sbrino at Buddhist Simhhcbalam, the 
conversion of Sanghfirama and Guntapalle Into Lingd Kthtlw, 
the presence of shrines dedicated to AmarSivara, Kapotodvara 
and i»ri SailSsvara in three famous Buddhist centres and the 
excavation of lingat and in Buddhist Beddakancherla* 

and Jain DhSnavulapddu * respectively—these speak for them¬ 
selves of the origin of the^Hlndu revival on the decline of 
Buddhism. That there were Brahminical temples in Andhra 
from the third century A.a* cen be proved from inscriptions; 

‘ VlBukouda taluk, Giui(0r district, UJi.H. 1804, July 10, p. 1. I aa 
told that then ar« ttupallks things in the Lakthmi pttlam (ouad In uMoy 
Telugu tieuMholds and they Ore called Bmgtu (Uaddhalu 1). The Mol at 
Simhlchalan has a llogs shape and no proper explanntloa is givee for It. 

* Janmalamadttgu taluk, Cuddapah district, M.AJt. lOOS-1, p. Z7. As 
for Jaiaa rrmalos In Aodbradeto see Or. B. Seohagiri Rao's S. I. Jaiiiim 
(Vitlanagraia). Also the Oi'tfrfef G'nwftarrr. A naraberof Jalnaimsges 
are reported to esist In a oamber of plam iu Oedavarl Oblrtct and Jaios 
remsloB In the Ceded Olstrlcts. Drikshirlmn Is believed by some to btve 
been oace a Buddblet Mm*. I'here are a few Jaloa traces ia the teinple. 
Tbe strocture Is a noteworthy one In the country which pOMesses only n few 
bonutifu) UiDdu teispies. There is tbe InAueoce of the Cbalakyan nylc. 
The piece Is in Rnmaebaadrapuram taluk. East Godavari District. 

* TbeesrIiMt kaown temple is that of Vlshpu at OUOra (third ceotury 
A.D.). Tbe name ' &va ’ and tbe word ‘ Vlgraha' oecuria tbe earliest 
Inacrlptloos at BhattiprOln. 
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ADd the scores of Viva temples soled by Hiucs^TsenK m liavhic 
existed is his time coaid not have sprung in a day. But, of 
their style, little is known and the presumption is that it was not 
different from the style of the earliest Hindu temples extant in 
end round Bezwida which was a copy of the Buddhist style 
exhibited in the rock*cut and structural buildings of Guotapalle. 

Survival at Buddhitt Art 

There was no chasm between ' Buddiiistand later * Hindu ' 
Art os the workmen and their books and models were the same. 
Save for the differences in the themes and some motifs, and 
variations following the development of art and the nature of 
the religion, no marked changes are noticeable at the surt, 
one naturally evolving into the other. The easy occupation of 
Buddhist chidtyas and caves by the Hindus explains the absence 
of iny disparity between the two styles. All the earlier art was 
absorbed by ibe Bnddbists and all the later art evolved from 
theirs. 

In and round BeswUda may be seen to-day a large number of 
rock'Cut cave temples at Mogulrftjapuram, Sit&nagaram and 
Uodavalli. They are all mostly simple in plan and coustmeUon. 
They represent a continuation of the Buddhist art of scooping 
out cells adapted for the Hindu gods. While the circles of the 
dead developed into the st&pas oC tlie plan of the circular hut, 
Ibe square st&pes of the Aryans setfred as the ground plan for the 
cells of the typical Hindu temple. A number of small shrines 
exist by the side of the three-storeyed rovk-oit temple of Unds* 
vain, square uni-cellular sanctums which were the nuclei of later 
big temples. The big temple of Undavalll itself is of the style 
of a Buddhist vihira. The difference in the ground plan between 
the Buddhist end later Hindu temples notwithstanding, the dark 
sanctum (with the idol Instead of the relic) end the semi-circular 
dome ot the vimona (hollow unlike the solid stQpa) in the latter 
betray their Buddhist origin and conception. 

It is well known that the rock-cut cave temples in and round 
BeswUda’ are the earliest surviving Hindu shrines of Andhra, 

’ For BntrUa, m M.A.K. WlO-11, p. 20; 19X9-20. p.26: 1888 90 
Ap. 2. 

For MofvJriiapariuB. M.A.R. 1888,30 Ap.; 1919-20, pp. 27-8 

For Uwjairalll. M.A.R. 1888, July 14. p. 9; A.R.A.S.I., 1919-20. 

F«r StUaaganua, M.A.k. 1888. July M, pp. 4--S. 
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nothing being known of structural Hindu edifices till a very late 
date. These have been rightly attributed to the Pallavas and 
the Visboukuodlns, tbe iormer carrying the style into the Tamil 
country. Tbe Dvarafia/ai and the pillars with lotus, vase and lion 
ornaments remind us of the Buddhist sculptures of Amarivati. 

One stage removed fiom these early Hindu temples is tbe 
group of beautiful rock*cut temples at Udayagtri in Hellore 
District' belonging to the sixth and'saventb ceulnries. Idore 
developed than the group of Udayagiri is that of Hahhbalipuram 
both belonging to what is ealled the Pallava style.* It is a 
commonplace that tbe Seven Pagodas of Mahibalipnram repre* 
sent the various styles of temple>baUding known at the time. A 
clear analysis of tbe styles of the Pagodas will set at rest any 
doubt! concerning their Buddhist parentage. The Dbarmarlija 
Rathe is a storeyed vibira; the Draupadi Ratha is a Maufa/e 
with a roof slightly different from that familiar in Amarivati 
sculpture; tlM NakuU'SabidSva Ratha has the exterior of a 
cbaitya hall on a small acale ; and the Bhima Ratha is like the 
chaitya of Cbojrila. Only the OaaS&a Ratha having a gafiitra 
with a barrehraulted roof at the apex presents some difficulty. 
The fOpura is the dominating feature of the Dravidlan temple by 
day and by night, as the st&pa overshadows every other building 
in a Buddhist Urtka ; but it does not stand over tbe sanctum in 
later Hindu architecture but is In tbe compound wall of tbe 
temple. Tbe aycnmetrical agrangement of miniature vimanas and 
gopHTt and groups of figures on the gopura is similar to a like 
arrangement of mlniatore sthpas and groups of sculptures in 
famous stQpas. But, as already pointed out, the plan of the later 
Hindu temple was square or rectangular as different from the 
drcular or apaidal plan of tbe Buddhist While tbe stfipa 
of Amarivati was a huge semi«circalar structure, the geptaa 
of a South Indian temple ia a huge pyramidal stmcture 
based on tbe style of tbe storeyed vihkra. In the Ganeia 
Ratha, the gopura looks like a series of labortonsly 
mounted oblong platforms in diminishing size crowned 
by the barrel-vaulted roof, the dome-shaped stfipa being 
lost sight of and only tbe platform on which it stood being 

' p. 20. 

* Tbe PaJUv* Is tbcoaty early ADdim dyoesty whow aaeocietioB with 
Aadbrs eea be traced eoDUatwutly (or not leet tbes five ceotvtkc. 
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developed. Ti)e modem gopma is but a development oi the 
principle of building in the chaitye at Chejrila witb the cate on 
the looc side and witboat an apse. It may also be remembered 
that there were vibiras of a pyramidal shape with as many as 
five storeys as the one noted by Pahian in Dakshina. In details 
like the procession path, diaitya windows, finials, pillars with 
capitals before the main shrine, gronps of smaller fanes, sculp* 
tural motifs, votive oflterincs, inscribing the gifts, festivals, etc. 
the later Hindu temple follows the Uuddhist style. Elements 
of Buddhist iconography have entered into the Hindu, not to 
speak of the softening influences of Buddhism over the other 
religions.* 

Svmt twre remttMS 

The ruins of some of the ancient cities have not yet been 
systematicalljr explored and surveyed. There are relics of an 
ancient city at Cbandraguptapatnam* near $ri SaiJam and at 
Dantavaktrakuta in Chicacole taluk. Dharaoikdta near Amar&vati 
has extensive mounds. As at Dantavaktrakbla and Dharapikdta, 
ancient coins are picked up from time to time at Kalifigapatnam 
also* which contains mounds worthy of excavation. Above all, 
there are the extensive remains of Dendaluru and Pedda Vegi 
and Chiona Vegi * which belong mostly to the epochs of the 
^Alankiyanaa and the Visbookuhdios. It is curious that nowhere 
(including the vast acres of relics in Vongi) have ancient civil 
buildings been preserved. There ard traditions of palatial civil 
buildings and here and there vestiges of them occur as at 
NUgArjunakopda, but they are insufficient to give us oven an 
inkling into their sise or style. 

' Sira M a gum, tba haga under tbo wd/a and VIebpu M/am ar*. 
tn sonie wtent. couourparta of the prencMng Buddha, the Buddha under 
(he hoodt e( BUpalra and (be MoM^drierfretM. 

■ 1&I7-1B. p. M. 

• (030. 

• At.A.Ii. I88S. 30 Ap., pp. 0,13-M; 1002. p. 19. 8)x oi||m rrom BHore, 
31. B. M. Ry. DendalOru U about IS aUlae from Bllore. 


CHAPTER III 

THE MARBLES OF AMABAVATI 


Of tbe Baddhist cestre* of Andhra, Amar&Tati U the most widely 
known. It is ebont 18 miles from Gnntbr and about the yame 
distance from Beewtda. Built on the right bank of tbe broad 
and navigable Krishna (connecting by water year In and year 
out all tbe religloui centres on both banks of tbe river) 
Amarivati held a position of supreme strategic Importance also. 
Without the disadvantages and dangers of a altnation on the 
coast of Coromandel, It had tbe benefit of comtaunlcation with 
the tea.* It stood as the gateway of commerce along tba Krishna 
which served to fertilise Its fields, to disaembate Its cultnre and 
to distribhte its goods. 

A mile to the west of Amar&vatl are tbe ruins of Dharanikdta, 
an important political centre of tbe ^taviban&s where nnmeroas 
Andbre coins have been picked up. The location of a Pallava 
vioeroyalty at Dbinyakataka in tbe third century a.p.* and tbe 
mention of Dhkoyakatake as a separate kingdom by Hioen-Tsang 
all point to its great politic^ importance. 

Amarfivail recalls to our^ind tbe selfless labours of Colonel 
Mockensie bat for whose dacovery all the marbles would have 
been burnt into lime and but for whose spirited and withal exact 
drawings tbe picture of the stfipa will be incomplete. Elliot, 
Sewell,* Burgess* and Rea' have soccessivety worked at the 
spot and on this noble theme. Pergusaon's Ttt* at*d StrpeHt 
WffTtkip b a monumenul work though marred by a few erroneous 
opinions expressed In it and it treats of tbe Amarfivatl marbles 
in the British Museum and the drawings of Mackensie. Tbe 


* ^marhvatl li 62 kOm from tba month «(iba Krtshaa. 

* B.i. p. «. 

* Report OB tha aacavatloa ol tba Amadvati MBpa la U77. 

* Roddblat wepas of AoMrit-atl sad Jaggayyapita. 

* ScmtblDdlaa BaddhMantiqiHtlM;df./4.>P. 1888.Sept. U. 1888. Ap.SO, 

Q,0. 983, p. 3 ; 1905-6, p. 3: 1906-7, p. 3; 1907-6, p. 3; 1909-10, p. 32. 
Por llloitfatioaa of Amarlvati, bs^da* tba abon, sea 190S-6, 

p. 50: 1909^, p. 88. 
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maenim ofius of Burgess, hU book on AmarSv«ti is still the 
picture-Bible on that chapter of Andhra history.* 

The stQpa, with its roots far down Into the age of the 
Mauryas, stood firm and entire and received benefactions as late 
as the twelfth century.* Hiuen-Tsang, the devoted pilgrim that 
he was, goes into fixtures over the magnificent bat largely 
deserted convents, galleries and pavilions of Dhinyakataka.* 
The inscription of PnlnmAyi Vftsishtipuira carries the age of the 
' JlfaAaeAaHya ' of the Ckaityakat to the second century A.D., 
while the inscriptions in the Uauryan script* would put back its 
age by another four handred years. While DbUnyakataka 
figures in an inscription of the Anandagotra Hoe of kings who 
seem to have taken Andhra after a fight with the lord of the 
(Krishna), it is doubtfni if the Amarapura of the Vishou- 
kuodin inscription refers to this ancient city of Andhra. The 
inscriptions in IkahvSku script and the earliest references to the 
V&kAtakas at Amarivati are foil of significance though It is not 
known if the V4kltakas were lodigenons to Andhra.* 

The exact date of the foundation of the stupe is as obscure as 
that of many another stSpa in Andhra. The original mormd was 
of the tame type as the itQpas of Shficbi and Bbattiproln and of the 
same century. The capital discovery of large qaantitios of 
marble in Andhra is a landmark in the history of Andhra art* 
Broadly speaking, the sculptures fs^t into two classes, one akin 
to the art of Bhilsa and Saficht and tlie other displaying the 
assimilation of the Gandbiran style which elevated at a stroke 
the tone of Andhra art and made it a joy for ever. Additions 
were made and renovations effected till the third century a.o. 
since we have some inscriptions in the ornate lkshvi)cu script 


' TIm Anartvatl narUa* ara now sliarad among iSa mnaonma o< 
Loodon. CalentU and Madras. Tharv are a faw in tba Nalfeaa) Coilcga, 
Maaullpatsam <aro tliay eroia OfaantaSila f) and in tba Bmwida matmim. 
For tba hUtory o( tba ticaraliont, soa Sawall: Llau 1, p. 6). 

■ B.t. HI. 91: vl. 1S5; x. 44. Alao »9 aud 270 e( 1897. M.B.R. _ 

* Walton: H. 214; Baal: U. p. 221. 

* SJ. XV, p. 2S8 PuluaSyf bai nuda a grant at Nisilt to tba monks of 
DbSnyakataka, BJ. ^H, p. 67, 

* For Amaitvatl Interlptfons. sm R.t. xv, p. 258. 

* Light craam eolorad marble Is sUll dug out In Mallavaram and other 
plaeaa in Palnid. Floabr eotorad Cuddappab building atone in obtaiood la 
Nandlgina taluk and {ImeMono is found in plenty In Sattenappalla taluk. 
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which have required m much tlciii as the most pleasios ot 
dosiens there. But, the bulk of the embellisbroeau were made 
in the aecood centurj after Christ fo ttie script of which period 
manjr of the epigraphs are engraved. 

All that wealth could bestow, all that power could command, 
all that art couM embollish, DhSayakataka was beaullSed with, 
as the foremost city of the • lord of Dakshiolpatba Jf 
religion could be expressed in stone, the picture gallery of 
Amarlvati would answer. That religion can permeate and 
ennoble the meauest cobbler, the iuscrlptiona of Amarivati 
would testify.' The imperceptible shading of one art into 
another and the melting of all in a universal harmony may be 
experienced by a concentration on the best relics of Amarivati 
and Nag8rjunakonda. Here is a monument decorated not merely 
by royal patronage and the munificent purses of the nobles but 
by the people st large, the merchants, the goldsmiths, the poor 
mendicant ascetics, the bumble sad devoted pupils whose love is 
chiselled there forever. It speaks volumes of the pious seal and 
refined tastes of the commonalty and tho acme of perfection 
reached by the decorative sits. The whole world of Aoral 
designs and the varied, animated and crowded tcecea of men 
and animals convoy the minute care, the //ima/ayan patience and 
the manual skill of the An<^ra artists of 2,000 years ago whose 
lavishness of detail is equHed only by the exuberance of their 
fancy. These masterminds have so effaced themselves in their 
work arkd are to lacking in the later day egotism that we do not 
know the name of even one of them. 

By putting together the fragmentary evidences supplied by 
the excavations and the miniature stupas on the slsbs st Amarii* 
vati, the ‘ moAoehaitya ’ which had gone to min long before 
Colonel Mackentie, has been reconstructed by historic imagi* 
nation aided by the science of archeology. On what Is now I 
a mere site with not a trace of the central st&pa and railing*' 
reared its head a mighty monument 138' in diameter and abont 
loot, ia height. With the sculptured marbles painted in colors, 
covering and surrounding the st&pa, this finest memorial to 
Buddhism in the world must have presented a pleasing appear* 
ance (or miles around and exercised a tobering influence on the 

* S./. X, Ap. N«. 1273. 

* There are now the remaiaa of a sranll stQpa wllh narblt slatw at the 
sontbeni ealraeoa of (he big stBpa, 
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minds of men. Bjr day and by oisht, tbe majesty ot the relisrion 
of solf-control was brought home to the citizens. It was tbe 
Dipaladbint (mound of lights) in fact as well as In figure of 
speech. The busy capital near at band with its palaces, baxars 
and all the ancient splendor of India stood in striking contrast to 
tbe calm dignity and tbe soothing repose of this enchanting 
manaolenm, the very seventh heaven of symbolical expression. 
Hard by this monument of the ‘ Bhagavai ' must have stood many 
a smaller tomb to the hierarchy of lesser teschers and monas* 
teries and mantapat, traces of which are not, however, extant. 
For, no big stupa worth tbe name stood without a cbaitya and 
vibira. 

A devotee who desired to pay bis respects to the great stfipa 
at Ainarivati in the second century a.d. entered by one of the 
four gstes near which were some small chapels and digabas. 
The gates were at tbe four cirdinal points of tbe circular en- 
doture known as the Outer Rail. Apparently, the gates were 
unimportant and not of the S&Bchi type. 

Tht OnUr Rail 

The Outer Rail was formed of upright alabe about 10' high 
above tbe level of the paved procession path. These uprights 
were connected by three cross-bars which were fitted into the 
mortices in them. Above and supp&rted by tbe uprights was a 
coping frieze, V 9* in height. OnTtbe external face of this 
Gompouad rail were found sculptures of a uniform and general 
type. On the pillars were sculptured a disc in tbe centre with 
half discs above and below.' Tbe discs were characterized 
by beautiful leaves and creepers in concentric bands. At tbe 
two ends of the pillars, above and below the half disc were 
bands depicting animals and flowers. Between the discs were 
sculptures of the dSgaba, the Buddha, the ndga, tbe tree, etc. 
attended by devotees in tbe upper space and by dancing 
dwarfs in the lower. The cross-bars* connecting any two pillars 
were full of discs with leaf-patterns. The coping of tbe rail 
had a long wavy roll of flowers carried by human figures Sere 
end there end bearing one or other of tbe Buddhist symbols.* 
Though the outer sculptures of the Outer Rail are conventional, 

' largest, pi. vll. ftg. >. ■ /Aitf., pi. xvli, flg. S; svtU, fig. 1, 

* Ihii., pi. n. fig. 1. 
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the mervelloQS and rhythmical varieties of floral patteras and 
designs, the sinuous rolls and the humorous dwarfs reveal no 
small skill. The work in stone was evidently copied from 
earlier work in wood and metals—softer materials than ston^— 
admitting any amount of dexterons work hy the carpenter and 
goldsmith. 

On the inner side of the Outer Rail, ij., to the left of the 
circumambulating devotee were aculptnres not only pleasing to 
the eye, but instructive to the mind. The uprights bore on the 
inner side again a disc in the centre and semi^iscs above and 
below, the latter decorated in the same manner with the friese of 
animals and flowers at the ends. The central disc and the bands ' 
above and below it were sculptured with scenes from the 
Juntas, episodes from the life of Gautama the Buddha, and 
varied pictorea of domestic and religions life with vivid local 
coloring now and then.* Writes Dr. Burgess,' it is only in the 
paintings of Ajanta and BXgh ihat we find anything comparable 
to the rich variety and excellence of art displayed in these 
sculptures’.” The whole popular lore of the Buddhists wts 
depicted on them, an art copied on a grand scale in Borobudur 
In Jova at a later time. *^hUe the contrast in this raspect 
between S&Acbi and AmarXvsti is striking as the sculptures in 
the former wkro on.tbe gateways alone, the evolution of the art 
ioto greater skill and freabness and more profusion, luxuriance, 
elegance and animation (permeated by the new spirit more akin 
to Mathura and Gandh&ra than to SifichQ, cannot also fall to 
attract our notice. The 8ubject*matter is the same, eooventioos 
about figuring particular scenes in a partkniar manner, r.g., as to 
dress, omamenu, etc., had grown in Buddhist art, but still the 
reslism. Individuality, expression and freedom of figures and 
objects at Amarftvati and Mftg&rjunakonda are of arresting 
interest. In a sense, the ert had developed a delicate nicety 
from the pristine vigor of SiAchl but it bss all the charm of a 
mellow evening. ‘ Continuous representation, linear treatment 
a^d the relative independence of the single figures' are its chief 
characteristics. The cross>bars whldi connect the pillars were 
filled on the inner side also with discs in concentric rings of leaf 
design. The central disc alone is a panel of figure scnlptures of 
various types and combinations.* The inner side of the coping 

* flnrgns, pi. vU, Sg. 1. * Wd., p. 24. * W4., pi. xvll, figs. 1,4. 
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Above the Outer Rail U Also filled with figure scnlptares of 
vArious scenes from life.* Thus, the inner fece of the Outer 
RaU is A contTASt to the outer as the former alone meets the eye 
of the devotees. 

TA* luntr Rail 

To the right of tite devotee was what used to be called the 
' Inner Rail' composed oi slabs carved with miniature dtaityas 
alternating with pillars bearing the thakra. It was close to the 
stQpa and the slabs were fixed in it. The richest and the most 
elaborate carving exemplifying the tenith of Andhra genius in 
stone coold be seen in the * Inner Rail' so appropriately assigned 
to a later date than the Outer Rail and plausibly connected with 
the art of M&gfirjunakonda and the great SainL Tbe circtim* 
ference of this railing 6' high has been computed to have been 
about 521'.* 

Enclosed by the cbaltya slabs was the stupa about 435' in 
circumference at the base. It was covered with sailptures upto the 
capital In tiers. The tee and the umbrella at the summit crowned 
the whole edifice which was periodically lighted and festooned. 

The chaitya slaba of tbe ' Inner Rail ’ were of a uniform 
type.* Tbe cbaltya on the slab 5' 8' high and 5' 10* broad 
stood between two tkakru pillars with a friese of sculpture above. 
It has an outer rail with cross-bars between tbe pillars with s 
plinth carved with tbe wavy roll. The^ate is shown with pillars 
decorated with Hons at tbe base and capital, and on two other 
sides a view of the gates is given. By the gate are seen devotees 
with offerings. At each side of the gate stands a dwarf with a 
tny on bis head to receive the offerings of Uvo faitbfnl, and by 
his side is a flower vase. Tbe stupa itself is divided into various 
panels. In the centre is the throne with one or other of the 
Buddhist symbols* attended by devotees with or without wdga 

* BurgMS. pi. IS, tig. 2. 

* Tba otMtsuremeots of tb* varioiw pails of tho siBps arc Uken from tbe 

book of Bntgeu. ^ 

* tM., pi. sssii, figs. 1.2. 

*Tti« rMc-esakot, tb« hotoe (Kaatbsks), Iho lotw vcsc. tbe empty 
throDo, ibe footpriats. Um Bodbl trm, tbe IrilAU, tbe flemUig pillar, tbe 
dlgsba, tbe etuttr*, the nCgs, otc. The flaming triiata la ‘ the counterpart 
of Agnlllogs* (PerguHon). The author huseen people in South Kanant 
with peculiar cape suggMtive o< Che nigs men and women in AmarivoU 
SculptuteA 
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hoods. Id some of the slabs is the poiycepbaloas snake. In 
some others is the Buddha himself amidst bU audience or under 
the hoods of Blapatra with a halo ronnd his head or with the 
horse by bis side or with the elephant kneeling to him. He sits 
cross-legged and is always found preaching to a crowd of 
listeners. His hair is worked up in the Indian fashion and not 
gathered in a knot as in Gandhira. His eyes are open and bis 
face is smiling. His hand is In the d/utrvuuhaJtra or abayamndm 
pose. The drapery has well-marked folds and is held by the left 
hand. The dress covers both shoulders in some figures while 
generally the right Is bare. On a stray cbaitya slab may be seen 
two medallions of sacred sculptures in the place of the Buddha. 

The base of the stupa on the slab can be seen adorned with 
slabs carved with Buddhist symbols and having a coping. Above 
the front slab rise the ayoJta pillars, octagonal shafts with square 
carved capitals decorated with the wheel and the diigaba. In the 
middle of the dome is a broad belt of very rich sculpture from 
the Buddhist stories. Still higher up are square and round 
medallions of sculptures. At the top of the dome is the square 
box and tite latter la crowned by umbrellas. Towards this, 
the iivaM, yakskas and ttagat are flying. 

Tht Ckalra fHllar 

The chakra pillars* hav^ at the base a throne with cushions 
and tripoda attended byl two persons with Ay whisks and 
worshipped by another two. The shaft is beanlifnlly divided into 
sections ornamented with busts of men and animals. Above 
are three lions over which is the rayed wheel. On each side of 
the shaft are five figures riding on different animals. Above the 
top moat of the group is a female dancing excitedly and shove 
her a yaktka. Towards the wheels, heavenly beings are teen 
flying. 

Over the whole, the ckakra pillars and the chaitya slab 
between them, runs the (riexe* ornament with animals below and 
a broad band above with the Buddhist symbols attended by 
devotees and with scenes from the life of the Buddha. Between 
these are inscriptions in second century characters. 

Besides the above-described type were cbaitya slabs 
with little sculpture. The former was the miniature of the 

* Pnrgw*. pi. xitv. ag. 1. * IM., pi. xlii, fig. 4 and pi. stvUI, llg. 4. 
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' maAoeAaiiya ' of Amarivati, as it was in the second ceotary 
A. D. While, the latter was representative of the monatnent as 
it was before that period.' , 

Images of Ike Buddka 

The images of the Buddha discovered at AmarAvati belong 
to Mabarana which coaotenanced the worship of the Baddha and 
the Bodkisaltvas who gave nirvAtta to the faithful. Tlie images 
must have been added to the stQpa and placed in the ebapels at 
the gateways and in the chait/as. They are of varied types and 
in the Gandhlran style. They had generally the tuinUat 
a dehnite cranial protaberance, and ample robes, and the head 
was covered by small, short curls. 

The biggest image Is S'5* high but its hands and feet are 
broken off. It is of the conventional type with the ample robe 
thrown over the left shoulder and arm and descetrding upto the 
ankles and displays greater skill than its kind in Ajante. Even 
the big and flabby images of Amarivati* and Nftgkrjunakonda 
are stern and dignified to look at. There are smaller images as 
badly defaced aod of the same type. The left baud is on the tap 
aod the corner of the robe, on the wrist. The halo over the 
head and the covering of both the ahoolders are evidently copied 
from Gandhilra. There aro also images of the Buddha in stucco 
and bfonte which exhibit oonslderablorskill in art, the bromces * 
being of iho standing and preaching t^e. 

There are other statues in the round which might be figures 
of kings. One of these exhibits great care and accurate skill. 
A necklace with seven strings with a square clasp round It, the 
belt holding the cloth in position and even the very threads of 
the cloth are represented in detail. 

Animals and Men in the SenlptHres " 

The animats at Amarivati are characterised by the same 
naturalness as at SaBdii and possess more of freshness. The 
lions sculptured on the pillars iu the cbaitya slabs (which are 
miniature Asokao Idle), the elephants, tigers, horses and birds 

' Some ipeeimene of the eocond typo have tbo many-beadod cobra 
twlMlag round llM stSpa stgolfylag the gtrat devotion of (ho otgas to the 
Boddba. 

• A.JI.AS.I., 1905-6, pi. H. Bnrgw*, pi. 11. 

» /M., 1906-9, pi. sxrlli. t 
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Are well done. Hum»ii lisures of vatious cuts ami proporiiooi, 
foreign and native, are drawn wUb determination, curiosity, 
attention or patbos as the case may be, from the squat and 
pot’belUed servant! to the beautiful kinss and qneens. In one 
panel, the muscles of the stroog man are well indicated,' while, 
in another* the beauty of woman is abown with considerable skill. 
At one place, a flghtintr scene is drawn very spiritedly with 
weapons raised,* and troops on foot, horse and elephant advan- 
ciog. A pathetic scene is vividly represented at another place.* 
The scenes of ecstatic dance* and musical treat* are full of life 
and realism in which may be found a rich variety of musical instru* 
meats. All the strains of music that delighted their ears, all 
the poetry that bubbled out of their lips and instruments, the 
very rhythm of the dance itself—are conveyed to ua without an 
explaining label or inscription. In accurate floral decoration of 
a hundred varieties, vase ornaments and the rich animal scnlp* 
tured panels, the artist has shown wonderful imaginatioa and 
sense of symmetry. The best representation of man (a feature of 
Greek art) is combioed here with the best representation of 
animals, leaves and flowers. There is movement in the animal, 
human and othar studies, and figures are not of a dull, flat or 
uniform type, but have individuality, variety and realism. 

Lite 

The social life depicted ^ these sculptures is not exclusively 
Andhra and they preseitt us with varieties of dress, jewels and 
fumiture. Roughly it may be said that the wearing of an upper 
garment was exceptional for men as well as women. Slim women 
sparsely dressed or clad in thin muslins reveal their ooy and 
furtive graces, and girls, romping and merry, move about singing 
and dancing with tbeir characteristic nonchalance. Ample and 
full robes, robes twisted round the waist with loose hanging folds, 
robes covering only a few inches above and below the waist. 
Mouses, tunics and drawers which required taiforing (which was 
perhaps new and foreign), tnrbans of various elevations according 
CO rank'—a fewstudded with medallions—all these are represented 


i * BorgMS. pi. xl. 6g. S. ■ Ibid., pi. xlt, flg. 1. 

* PtrguMOD, pt. Izl. Gg. 1 : Bmgws, p. 3S. * Bargeat, pi. vl, Sg. 

* Bargw, pt. zvii, Gg. 1: pi. xx«,Gg. 2. * Ibid., p. SS. Gg. 7. 
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here.' Heavy ear>rlnse, bracelets and oeclelaces are worn by 
botli sexes, while no woman is without the tinkling bangles 
and anklets so profusely worn even to^ay by Andhra ladies. 
There does not seem to be any evidence of noae-rings or of 
bodices. The kings wore turbans with jewels and medallions,' 
and plenty of ornaments and were attended with the thAtrn and 
the ekdmara. Brahmins generally wore their doth in the present 
day kathatH fashion and covered the upper part of the body. 
The hair was worn in a variety of ways but the prevalent fashion 
seems to bo not to shave the bead. There are instances of 
women working up their hair in plaits and into knots bedecked 
with bands and jewels. 

Men and women mixed freely and equality between the sexes 
was the rule. Women are seated before men and wives before 
their husbands in the domestic scenes. The husband with his 
two wives seated on either thigb is a happy exemplar of domestic 
harmony,* and scenes of music or lesmed discourse or dance in 
which women occupy the same place as men are highly 
characteristic of the religion which allowed women freedom to 
become nuns, to make gifts and to seek nirvana. However, the 
Buddha permitted only floral paintings in the monasteries and 
temples and not figures of men and women. He waa at first 
distrustful of (be principle of sex equality. Gut, Buddhism 
had to adapt itself to the currenls*of feeling then in existence 
among the masses. Equality betwe^ the sexes, the freedom of 
the fair sex, a deep appreciation of sexual beauty and an uncon¬ 
ventional social life conveyed to us by the art of Ajants and 
Amarfivati seem thus to be removed from the austere ideals of 
the Buddha and the Aryan missionaries. In fact, a deep study of 
the fair sex is a marked feature of the artist of Amarkvati which 
would do credit to Vfitsyfiyana himself. 

The chairs, stools, fooutools, cots*, thrones with cushions, 
plates, gobleu and flasks and the kavadi to carry toads reveal to 
us in full the domestic life of the age. The peacock and the dog 

* BargMs. pi. ixxil. fig.l. VessaDtaraJitaks, tb« prtacac*. Is smq frear- 
log a pattlcoai. hare abova tba waist and carryiag a ievadV like a eooly. 

* Burgen, pi. sxxij, flg. 1 . Bttweeo the dla«a Is the Vsaaaatara Jitaka 
is which ilM Kifig la seated with two wivee. 

•Cola are meoUooed io the MeyidavOlu pUtea (third eentury *.».J 
BuJIoek-carta with aolld wheels (as ia our tenple ctr) figure la aacleot 
sculptures and may be sees eveo today la remote villsget. 
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fed from a ditb were some of the pets of the bousehoM. Amone 
the moans of transport familiar to the AmarSvati sculptor may 
be mentioned, besides the diariots, the fwrses and elephants used 
by the few. the boat and the country bollock-cart. 

Intlmaws /f rnomewfi Sent^tmti 

Even if the above pictures did not portray local life exdosively, 
what impressions they produced on the Andhra people and what 
infioences they exercised on the life of the age is more than what 
we can determine at present. It is welMuown that Buddhism 
carried with it, wherever it west, adviUsine, softenlns, eanob> 
ling and educative influence and left lasting impressions in 
literature and philosophy, in marvelloas artistic and engineering 
feats, in stupendous siGpas and vih&ras, in big tanks and well* 
BTTanged parks and squares. Its religion was pure morality and 
its God, man perfected (the Buddha). Not he, as be was but man, 
but hit symbol was to be worshipped. How far such a 
transceadental system was followed by tbs people steeped in 
superstitions and fears is a question difficult to answer. To Che 
people who believed to all, Buddhism gave a new hope and vision. 
To the philosophers who disbelieved in all, it gave a new system 
of thought and inquiry. To the Kings who pstronixed all, it 
furnished peacc'lovlog and moral subjects. That Buddhism had 
the wholesome effect of freeing individuality from bonds which 
weighed down its enterpriM is a point beyond dispute. The 
wide travels of the Boddha,- depicted In stone had a liberalising 
tendency, the north and the south came under the same cuUursI 
spell, life became full and culture spread to foreign lands. It Is 
impossible to believe that the besntifut expression of the 
Amarivati marbles did not stimulate men into poetry or stir them 
into dramatic sctlon. Apart from the pecnliar pleasure and 
pride we feel in possessing these works of art and adiing them 
our own, there is also their inherent value according to any 
scheme of cultural valoes. In the words of Mr. Sewell, these 
gems of ancient Indian art are priceless for the wealth of the 
information they contain on all that makes the pest history of a 
natfbn valuable or interesting to tbe student, the antignary or 
the statesman. 

ArekiUtlunl StyUt 

Architecture as an art wu as much indebted to tbe Buddhists 
as sculpture. Tbe sculptures of Amarivati are the models of a 
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lar^e variety of the thca existing Architectural slyloa which the 
later Andhra art deveioi>ed. There are the circular and rec¬ 
tangular huta suggestive of tbe countryside and religiooa buildings 
on those models.' There are small chapels with domical, 
curvilinear and rectilinear roofs.* The origin of these types is 
no doubt to be found in the elastic bamboos bent in towards the 
centre. Later lithic work copied the original work in wood. 
There are civil buildings in tlie Ainarivali sculptures with 
railed verandahs, arched gateways nod arch decomtions in the 
main part.* They are storeyed, balconeyed and finished At the 
top with terraces. Pillars * like the Asokan lAh, pillars with 
arched lops, ociagonni based, circular banded and square capital* 
led pillars are seen in plenty. In one-storeyed building there are 
five r/M;»t-like ornaments or finials in a row on the roof and from 
the two chaitya arched windows peep out human heads.* In 
another is the barrcl-vaultcd roof as that found in the ox-cart or 
the palanciuio * depicted in some scenes* Beautiful maMfafiat 
are found in some other panels. Altars with tbe fiaJa ’ which 
have been found at Amar&vati, and altars with other symbols 
like tbe Aamiog/r//iV/a (so peculiar to Andhra) were originally 
temples for worship and they served as models for later religious 
architecture. At K&rte so deservedly famous for its fine 
pre-Gandharan sculptures and at Guniapalle, a veritable store¬ 
house of Andhra buildings, is seen af its best the anhed chaitya 
gateway, while at Cbcirtla is found ibe developed barrel- 
vaulted roof. 

f»rfign InllutHtn «n Mian Art 
Indian art is, according to some, a grand mosaic in which 
Persian, Greek and other elements abed their lustre. The so- 
called beli-sbaped capital, tbe boney-suckle ornament (which is 
but an Indian motif In fact) and even the use of stone for 

' BitfgM. pi. xli, flg. S; xsl, flg. 2; nv, 6g. 2 :xxvi, fig.2; ssvil, Og. 1; 
XllK. ««. 2. 

* Jhid., pi. siv. ftg. 3; ul, 8g. 2 ; xjuviii, Rg. 4. 

* IMd.. pi. rrUl, ffg. 2 : ztH. Rg. 7. . 

* ibid., p«a*9S, sir. 28: pi. V. Rg. 2; pi. xsi, Rg.2; pi. xxv, Bg. 2; pt. 
xxvi. Bg. 1. PM* ifflali laUot til* Asokaa lyp*. ••• tb* ebaitya slabs; 
Tbe belldlags were aoeilyet vreoU or brick. 

* /MS., pL xvlll, 6g. 2: pi. xl. Bg. 3 for s smaller balIdJsg. 

* nu,. pi. al, Sg. 1; pi. xxtI, Bg. 2: pi. xxvd, Bga. 1 aad B. 

*/MS., page 31, mot.: p). xvll. Og. 4, 
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building are traced to Perala. while, the winged animals, turthlcal 
plants and monsters (abounding in Indian fables) came from 
Assyria. The image of the UudOha with the folds of dothing 
and a face like Apollo's and a halo like Athene's was firat cut 
in the workshop in Gandhftra under Graeeo-Roman inauences. 
In the classical style, the delineation of the muscles of the body 
and the motlelling of the body are particularly noteworthy The 
acanthus ornaments of Amatflvali are Greek according to some 
but It is so only in name os they possess the same vitality and 
beauty of form as the Indian lotus. 

But the conception of Indian an os a seed sprotiting into 
rich foliage and dowers stimulated in growth by foreign indnonces 
now and then will be more real nnd historical. Long before 
Asoke, there wore lUt ornamented with the lotus, miscalled the 
bell. To acquire the mature skill in stone displayed in the 
Sifbchl gateways and the earliest of the Amaiivati sculptures 
must have taken centuries. However, in dress, in a few motifs 
and scenes and in a certain polish of stylo, the classical IndaDoce 
la perceivable ond it must have travelled to Andhra by land os 
well as by sen.* The dominant impulse was nndoubladly Indian. 

S9nie Opinims 

•The AmarAvati sculptures.' says Dr. WarshalJ, ‘indeed 
appear to be as truly Indhn in style as those of Bhrtrhut and 
Ellora. They follow as a. natural seqneoce on Maiiryan art, 
when that art was fiadiug expression in more conventionalised 
forms. They have Inherited certain motiGs and types which 
filtered in from the north-west, but these elements have been 
completely absorbed and assimilated without materiaUy influeno 
ing the indigenous character of these sculptures '. 

The sculptures of Araarivatl are as remarkable it product of 
Andhra genius as some of the paintings of Ajanla whose 
originality no one has doubled. As Havsll* has pointed out, ■ Uic 
bas-reliefs of Amanivati (forming the decoration of the railing 
and of the marble casing of the stupa itselO should properly be 
studied in connection with the fresco-paintings of Ajanta. They 

' According to V. A. Smith ((«« bis History of Pino Art), tlwart of 
AmarSvaU wa« ladHxod to rbo art of Alexandria of the agn of tbo 
Aaioelees, p. ISO. 

* A handbook of Indian Art, p. 38. 
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must have resembled the latter very cloaely when the color and 
gilding with which they were flolthed were intact: the technical 
treatment also is usually much more pictorial than plastic.* The 
most ancient paintings in AJanta which has ' art with life In it 
and * scenes taken trom Nature’s book' in Caves IX and X are 
closely related to the Sancbi sculptures and may be ascribed to 
the period and patronage of the Andhra kings.' The treatment 
of Amirivali is original and local according to Pergusson* who 
would however trace its origin to the Hellenic aiyle. By condud* 
ing that ■ the best rellefa of Araarivaii are also the best Indian 
sculpturesGrunwedel’ empbislses the decided predominance of 
the Indian element. 

In comparing the Gandbiran art with that of Amariivati, 
Rotbeniteln* wonders • how one can prefer the somewhat 
clumsy and provincial Gandtdran carvings to the dignified, 
supple nod exguisitely carved figures and the lotus and animal 
designs which ornamented the temples at Mathura, Sdmath or 
Amaravati'. Codriogton * believes that' however foreign the art 
of OaudUra may be, ita inspiration Is admittedly Indian. Its 
iconography also is Indian In origin and derived from Indian 
sources. ... It must, however, be ackuowledgsd that the 
ela»slcsl element in Gaodh&ran art, hybrid as it ia, and decadent 
from the beginning can never have been the dominant factor 

As regards the Graeco>RomaD Origin of the Buddha image, 
Dr. A. CoomaraswSmy concludes ibtis: ‘ The only poasible 
conclusion is that the Buddha figure roust have been produced 
simnltaaeously, probably in the middle of or near tbebeglDoing of 
the first century A.i>. in Gaudh&ra and In Mathura in response to a 
demand created by the internal development of Buddhism which 
was common ground In both areas, in eech case by local crafts* 
men, working iu the local tradition.* In fact, long before the 
first Buddha image was made in the GandhSran workshop, Indian 
masons had made images with the ustMija, curly hair and long 
ear-lobes as at Bodh Giya. The lakshAHos of a Mak&puyuska 


< A.R.A.S.1. p. 130. 

* Tr«« sod Serpent Worship, p. 157. 

* Boddbist An Id India, p. )S7. 

* Codriogtoo, Andeal India, latrod., p.4. 

> IM., p. SI. 

* History of ladko acd lodoncsiaa Art, p. GO. 
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W 9 r« well'kaown loog before ibo first centory A.t>< The pose of 
the GaodhSren Baddha as a gtuH_ or yogi » oatirely lodiao. 
The history of tmaKe>makiaf caa be traced back to the see of 
MShonjo-Diro aod urnctil* fig-ures have an unbroken record 
from the earliest times.* 

HiatH^Ttmg't Dhnayukaiaka 

A controversy has raeed over the location of Hiuen^Tsang's 
capital of Dblnyakataka where be lived for some time, leunt 
Abhidhanna from SubbQti and SQrya and taneht Mihiyana.* 
Pereosson, SeweU. Bureeas, Watters and V. A. Smith,* identify 
the capiul with Betwfida. Sayt Watters * it is hard to understand 
bow anyone could propose to identify a large monastery among 
hills and Streams and having spacious chambers end great 
corridors with a building which is merely a remarkable tope situated 
on a plain.’ But, U must be confessed that Hlucn-Tsang’s 
account is loo meagre for any positive Identification. He locates 
a monastery of the ParvoMtai east of the capital and another of 
the AoaraiaHas west of it on a hill. A former king erected them, 
made a path by the river (connecting them) and built halls with 
broad corridors of rock. They had all the artistic elegance of a 
great mansion and all the beauty of natural scenery. They wore 
resorted to by salats and by^ 1,000 brethren every year for the 
rainy season. For a hundred years, in the time of the pilgrim, 
they had been deurled and <^solate. In a hill cave south of the 
capital lived Bblivaviveka. 

Prom the above account, it does not follow that the two 
monasteries wore very near the capital. There are no extensive 
Buddhist remains at Beswida to justify our Wentification of the 
capital with it. A local Pallava iosciiplioa at Amartvatl calls 
the place Dhanyaghatar^There are evidences in the extensive 
mounds of Dharapikota and in Buddhist books of the existence 
at one time of big institutions there. If we are to judge from 
the extent of the establishment which accommodated hundreds of 
monks every yesr, Vijayspuri (NagSrjunskooda) would be more 
suitairfc than VijayavUda (Beawfida). Ut us. however, await 

r For seme prototype of ibe Baddh* Image, see CoMtrUgt 0 / 

MU, vet. I, plate sis. 

* Watten: It. pp. Beal: Lift, p. IS?. 

* Ibid., Appeedtx. 
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farther excavatfoos at Nigarjunakonda which promises to be a 
wondeT'house of art'lreasures oC unequalled beauty and of 
Inscriptions of inestimable value. Neither AroarBvall nor 
BezwBda could have been deserted and desolate bi the seventh 
century, wljile Nftgarjuoakonda, an ancient capital of the kingdom 
of Dhinyakataka (which was so called after the town of the same 
name), was perhaps desolate at the period. Mr. Rea and 
Dr. Cuoaiagham were against the identification of Hluen-Tsaog’s 
capital of ObKoyakataka with BeswUda. 7be former argued 
that the establishment of Amarfivatl might have extended 
as far as the hills of Peddamaddur* four miles to the sonth-cast 
where remains of a stfipa and vibSras and of a few marbles are 
found. That Amaravati was known as DhSoyakafaka and lent 
the name to the kingdom itself (Dhinyakataka) is certain. But 
Ht does not necessarily follow that Dbinyakataka'Amarfivati 
was the capital of the kingdom in the time of Htuen.Tsang. 

The age of AmarSvati was the age of fine marble sculptures 
In Andhra. There were a very large number of skilled marble 
masons and sculptors In the country who attained a certain 
individuality in the art and thus came to form the ‘ Amarhvati 
school of art.’ 


> 1880. Ap. 30. p. 3. G. O. No. 383. Public. 


CHAPTER IV 

NAGARJUNA BODHISATTVA, THE KINO OP MONKS 

Ir iodivldiiaiity is the keynote ol the art^ffaUery ol Ajanta, 
the chaiiya of K&rte and the ‘honse beautiful* of Amarimi. 
it reached ita perfection in Nnsarjuna Bodbitattva, patriarch and 
philosopher. If the Andhra imperial be^emoDy was lost in 
obscurity, the Andhnis made ample amends by conquering the 
heart of Aryavarta tbroueb their brightest gem, more lostrous 
than their Kokitmr and GaAvadSs,' the sage of Parvata, a versatile 
genius and a wonder of the world. Legends have grown so 
thickly over (his illustrious personality that it is difficult to get 
a true picture of him and his activities. But be stai>ds dearly 
associated with tho new phase of the Buddhist religion, the 
Mahayiina, ns its systematixer, expounder and propagator, if 
not its originator. The author of Madkfomika and 
NAg&rjunn was * one of the four sans that illuminated the 
Buddhist world.'* 

Nilgarjnna was a South Indian Brahmin who turned Buddhist 
like many other Buddhist savants. The exact country of his 
birth is unknown, though it Is said to be Vkiarbha(Berar) in one 
account.* According to Hiuen-Tsang, the prince of Chinese 
pilgrims, N&g&rjuna first lived in a monastery near the capital of 
Daksbina Kosala which seems to have once extended its sway as 
far as the Krishna. Next, the sage lived in Po la me U kill 
which has been correctly interpreted as Parvata, the name that 
is spplied to Nlig&rjunakonda by an inscription discovered there 
recently. Parvata was above 300// from (he capital of Dakshina 
Kosala according to tbo same authority of the seventh century 

• 

> Krishna District Manual for the traditioa shout tha two dlaosoadi, 
p. 247. 

'• Watters : I, p. 24$. 

* For Isgends and traditions oi NagKrjuna, m WalloMr: The ll(« of 
Nlglrjurui from TibeUn and Cbhissv soureas (Kaprinted from Asia Ua)o^; 

V»I. li, (M.), p. ns. 
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A.O.’ So. NSgarjuna, a subject of the ^StATahana king:, as vre 
shall see presentijr. lived mostljr in Andhra and was a naturalised, 
if not a bom, Andhra. 

Leeends would make us believe that N&siiriaoa was ordained 
in boyhood to avert a death at seven which had been foretold. 
But, we have reasons to think that he mastered Brahminical 
leamins whidr be bad at his command before he donned the 
yellow robe. He is said to have attained r/dM/by the favour 
of TSra at KKfichi according to one version and by the 
grace of Chandika at N&landa according to another. Be that 
M it may, he soon earned a high reputation for scholarship 
and could compose poetry as well as he could discourse on 
philosophy. 

His journey to the nsea world led to his discovery there of the 
complete PivftmfiilramUa which was lost on the continent. The 
tutgaldka at the bottom of the sea might be Ceylon which 
afforded ample field to Ister scholars like Boddhaghosa and 
Buddhadatta. H&gtrjnna learnt the Vaipulyt and other iHlraa 
there and brought also a casket of relics over whidi be erected 
a 8lfit>a. The stupe referred to may be identified with the 
• mahoehMlfa' at Niglrjunakonda to which the Ikshviku royal 
house devoted so much attention. On bis return from the voyage 
which brought him great fame, he converted bis king and 10,000 
.Brahmins. For one hundred years after bis death, temples were 
erected to bis memory and be was worshipped in them. 

Hit Omniteitntt 

There is no branch of knowledge with which Nfigtrjuna is not 
associated. He claimed omniscience, and an interesting story is 
told by Hiuen*Tsang relating to his knowledge of everything in 
connection with the Introduction of Aryadiva Co the aged 
philosopher.* With his remarkable scholarship, transcendeutai 
wisdom and all-embracing kariata, be was a true Bodhisattva. 
As a tiddhtt pttrutka, he could make himself invisible. As a 
coosunt friend of Nature, be knew the course and inffuence of 
the stars and the virtues and ways of every plant aad herb. In 
fact, in the latter field of medicine, NA 4 f&rjuna is a name to 
conjure with. No medical treatise would fail to invoke his 


* Watters: II. p. 201. 


■ Wutms: U, p.200. 
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blcBsings.’ He bimseU revised Sutruta and Is said to have 
wriltea /^aksAa puia ituth-a and Arogyammtiari. His eye pres* 
criplion was well known In China; bis cure for poisons is 
deservedly praised by Bftna; and his recipes for several diseases 
were inscribed on public pillars, as a crest Emperor had similar* 
ly made known the Law of the Buddha 400 years before him. 
Above all, he discovered the elixir of life, the loadstar of many 
ancient researchers and their grave. Knowing the secret of life, 
Nfigirjuna prolonged hia life indefinitely as well as his king’s. 
The story goes that he gave up bis life with which was bound 
his king's at the earnest entreaty of the anrvivtog heir to the 
throne.* 

The JtaunlNaJtara of Nag&rjuna has a reference to bis 
abode in Parvata and deals, among other things, with his experi¬ 
ments in the killing of mercury, diamond, etc., which entitle him 
to rank ss the father of Indian Chemistry. The epoch seems to 
have been one of onuaual and restless inquiry as HSgXrjuoa him¬ 
self speaks of another scientist S&kanda whose experiments were 
famous.* Nig&rjuna was the inventor of the processes of dis* 
tillation and calcination and an authority on minerals. He was 
the first to describe the process of roasting iron and to prepare 
black sulphide of mercury. So, his monastery on Parvata as a 
college of science must ha^e witnessed many an experiment in 
Botany, Metallurgy and Chemistry and the able professor must 
have gathered round him a i^iimber of atudents to assist hire in 
the discovery of truth. No ancient seer in the world has been 
free from the lure of alchemy, the almost killing quest for the 
phJloBopiier's stone which would relieve the poor and shower 
manna to the many. Our illustrious sage was no exception to 
the rule. And the wonderful part of (he story us told by Hiuen* 
Tsang is that be succeeded In bis efforts and converted rocks 

* P. C. Ray: History of ladise Chemistry, vot I. p. veil (Wllllaas asd 
Norgate). Also Journal and Textot the Bnddblat Test Society of ladia, 
vol. ill, p. 15 (im?]. 

*)let:ordlflgtoTiranItba, IheTIbetao bistorisa (about ICOSa.n.), the 
royal contemporary of NSfitiuas lived ISO yean aad perbapa Ibe tag* 
lived double Iho proverbial span o4 life ea he bas poseed down to posterity 
as one of our loog-Uved lagee. See LA. tv, p. 36.1. AIm Takakuau: 
Itelng’e reeorda of tbe Buddhist religloo, p. 35. 

* P. C. Ray, vol. il. p. 6 and SaMur/t TtxU at the cod of hl| book, 
p. «. 
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into eo)(l to provide bis kine with the lerse fands rcqiiired for 
baOdinc the splendid vihure on Perveta. 

Hit U'erkt 

N&s&rjnna was essentially a philosopher. But phflosopby 
then was synonymoiis with knowledge end every Buddhist or 
non-Buddhist monk was something of a nAtaralist and doctor. 
Niigif juna'a core for spiriuial ills was original. It was Smya / 

Only twenty-four out of his many works have come down to 
us, thanks to the Chinese but for whom our Buddhist literature 
would have utterly porlsbcd.' Prafn/lfillramHa s&stra* 
Pnii>ia-mtllasJ4irii tUtt,* PivjMt^^ipa~s4ltlnt k/trika* Mala- 
madhyamika sOtlra, Sanyasapiadhl, A/adkyaHianugama sdslra,* 
lyasabkHmi vibkata satfra,^ Dvdthsa NikSya mr/iw,’ VtvAda 
tatlra* PtatadHa viketaaa, UpAya Aa«m/>w krdaya tSsIra, 
Vigraka Vytoarlmi Karika—ata some of his books which 
represent his capacities as a philosopher, logician and debater. 
His prodigious and enc}'clop<cdic scholarship Is impressed on 
every work of his. 

' The world has a conditional existence, neither abso¬ 
lutely real nor absolutely unreal. ... As a fact, no object 
has a nature or self-existence. Thus, the world is in 
aggregate of relations in virtoe sof which It revolves like 
a vrater-wbeel. . . .* Again, ‘ origination and cessation, coming 
and going, etc. the fundamental inceptions of relation are 
really unreal and give rise to our projadices. There nestles In 
them the principle of unrest and misery, and as people cling 
to tiiem tlieir life Is an everlasting prey to the pendulous feeling 
of exultation and mortlRcalion.* * Where there is conditionality, 
there is no truth. So, to attain truth, conditionality must bo 
completely cast aside. Then, you reach truth or void *. * Ssnyala 
is nitvAita an unconditional condition in which all contradictions 


* 1. A. svi, p. 160. Only 20 accorStog to Wstten II. p. 201. 

■ NMjio’t catalogue ol Cblneso Trlpltake No. 11110, on eDO'cloptiedU 
o( MebAjiiiA. 

* Glke: Hiwory of Cbfaiwe Liienluro, p. 119. 

« Nanjie : No. 118S. * IbU., No. 1246. * Ikid., 1160. ’ Ibid., Ko. 1166. 

* Ibid., No. 1251. TanoAtba -neotioM two more work* yubii tatHMa 
and raidulya. Soe Watten. II. cce also S. C Vldyabattua: Utatory oi 
lodian Logic {CakaiM Uelvenity). 
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are reconciled 'J Some of these precious pearls of ihoucbt were 
taken up by another ffiganttc (hough not versatile iotellect, Sri 
Sankara. 

lu theory a nihilist and atheist, in practice be is said to have 
introduced worship and devotion. * If bis theory of illusion led 
logically to the mays of sUnkara, his practice of Mabayana led 
on to the Hindu BhaHi cult. ' The figure of Kiighrjuna, so 
promioeut in iho history of the rise of Mahuyniiism, shows a 
double character. It is, on the one side, the name of an influen¬ 
tial person, the first eminent lender of a school imbued with 
Hinduism nnd the methods of Indian scholastic philosophy. On 
the other hand, N&gfirjunn is simply a comprehensive name of 
the activity of MahSyinisio in the first phase of Its onward 
course.’ • 

One more work of Nignrjuna may be mentioned here, his 
SuhrilUkAa * (all his works he wrote in Sanskrit) to his king 
which was committed to memory by the young and old in India 
in the time of luing (seventh century a.u.). The letter is of 
interest for the advice ' to practise the threefold wisdom thst 
we may clearly understand the noble eightfold path and the four 
truths to realize the twofold attainment of perfection. Like 
Avalokitesvara, we should not make any distinction between 
friends and enemies. We sl)all then live hereafter in the Sukka- 
vati for ever, through the power of the Buddha Amttllblta where¬ 
by ono can also exerefse the tupotfor power of sstvation over 
the workl'. * 

Tke Hill at Nsgatrjma 

Prom the description of Nigiirjnoa’s life and works, let us 
turn to the duestlou if this king of monks lived in Nilgftrjuna- 
konda and lent his name to the sacred bill.* It may be noted 

* 8. C. VidysiMiiluiQ : twU. 

* Ttie great Nls^rjuna Is to be dktlagiiKlied (rom Us ttseer nenesakei 
the VairayAaiil oad the aicheraitt, the latter nentiooed by Albereoi. 
That tba great Mge hiaself wet a tatUriif Is not to be doubted. See 
Albjhiui: India (ines.), p. 189. 

* Kera: Maoaal of Buddhism, p. 123. 

« Naa)lo:Noc. 1440, U4I;I. A. zvt, p. 100 j J.P.T.S. 18»and 1886. 

* Takakutu; Itdog, pp. 158-62. 

* There la a toeel tradition (bat NagSrjuiia was a kiag, but it appmra lo 
be as baseless as a similar reference lo bim in the M/atanmgiitl Tniis. 
by Sleia ii. p. 19. 
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tb«t th« site of the recent excavAtloas is called Vijayapuri in 
Parvata in an inscription found there. This Buddhist Parvata is 
but fifty miles, as the crow flies, from the Hindu Parvata or 
Sri Sailatn and there is a tradition that the former it one of the 
gates of Sri Sailsm. Both the Hindu and Buddhist Parvatas 
must have been sacred from ancient timet. There are no extant 
Buddhist traces in Sri Parvata of the Hindus in Kumool district 
though a town of no tmal) importance mutt have stood near 
it. So. the Parvata with which Milgirjana is associated in 
Chinese and Tibetan literatures must be the Buddhist Parvata or 
NIg&rjnnalconda and not iu namesake of Kumool district. 

Fahian, the first well-known pilgrim who came to Indio from 
China has left us only a few lines about Oakshina. He speaks 
of a /b fa ytt, Le., Parava or Parvata, a monastery on an isolated 
rock, of a pyramidal shape, with five storeys each ornamented 
with the figures of an animal and with 1,500 cells in all. It was 
well supplied with water by a wonderful arrangement and 
windows were cut in the rock to let in air and light. It was a 
taHgharUma of the former Buddha K&lyapa. It must be said at 
once that no remains have yet been found on the rock of 
N&g&riana which stands apart and prominently. But, it may be 
surmised thst Parvata was corrupted into panvtUa which means 
a pigeon.' The sUuatioa of PahiaoU Pc h yn fits in with that 
of NSgflrjuoakonda. 

Hiuen>Tsang’a Pc h me ie kili, ^leaning black peak or black 
bee. it the same as Pabian'a/*«/eya. Both descriptions agree 
more or less, but the account of the later pilgrim is more reliable 
as be visited Dbinyakataka to which kingdom belonged NSgkr- 
junakonds. ‘ The solitary peak of the mountain towers above 
the rest. . . . The King Sadvsha, for the sake of Nlleftrjuna. 
tunnelled the rock and built a utngh/irAma. In the midst of long 
galleries with eaves for walking under and high towers, the 
storeyed building reaches to the height of five stages, each 
suge with four halls witli vihiras enclosed. In each vibira was 
a statue of Buddha cast in gold, of the site of life, wrought with 
consummate art and singularly adorned.’ The arrangements for 
water and light are similar to those described by Fahian. * In the 
topmost ball, Nagarjuna deposited the scriptures of S&kyamuni 

* Oil«a: Tbs travete of Pabitea, pp. 6^d. 

Beal: B»a. noordaof tho W. World (Trutwar), vot. I. 
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Buddha aod the writings of the Putas. In the lowest hall were 
the laymen attached to the monnutery and the stores and the 
three intermediate balls were the lodgiogs of the brethren.* 
Po la MO la kill is Parvata if it is taken as equivalent to 
black peak or black bee. Per, Parvata is but an offshoot of the 
Nallamalais (lit. black mountain in TcKigu) and Parvata might 
have been mistranslated as the hill of Pfirvati whose other name 
is Bbramari.’ 


Tke Dale of NagOritata 

Various argnments may be put forward to fix the age of 
NugUrjuna in the second century a.d. Perhaps be lived on for a 
decade or two in the third oeutory also. Chinese and Tibetan 
amounts* differ ns to the date of Niigilrjana, but there seems to 
be a general agreement as to bis contemporaneity withKanishka. 
In the list of patriarchs,^ NlgSrjuna is the next but one after 
Asvagliosha who was for some time at the court of the great 
Rushin monarch, and Vasubandhu the contemporary of Samudra' 
gupta and bis son was sixth from Nfig&rjuaa. In fact, Kanishka, 
Asvaghosa and other contemporary names figure in the works of 
NSgilrjuoa.* According to the kfakowamea of Ceylon, Aryadeva 
the disciple of NilgArjuna was a contemporary of Vohara Tissa 
and Abhaya, kings of the jsland in the Uiird century a.p.* 
There is an inscription in the st&pa of Jaggayynpeta In fifth 
century characters of Revorepd NKgfirjuna't disciple's disciple.” 
The inscriptions of NSgSrjunakonda contain the names of some 
eminent Bhiktkus like Bhadanta Ananda, Dharma Nandi, Chandra- 
mnkha and Nfiga. Nfigirjuna seems to have had two well-known 
disciples other than Aryadeva. named Nanda and Nfiga* and 
it is not improbable that they took an active part in beantifying 
the spot made holy by their guru and induced the royal family 
to render all the necessary help. It Is very strange that ia all 


' Ttie name of the Goddou of ^rl ffailam to-day. .See Watteis: It, p. 201 
for an accouot ot Pth mo lo kill. 

* I&log, p. 181: /. A. xvl, p. 3S3; Rijatararnginf I, st. 173 and 177. 

* I. A. It. pp. 148. 31S. 

* S. C. Vidyabulhaoa : anit. 

* Geiger, cb. 30. 

* BurgcM, p. 111. Jayaprabba, the disciple of NfigSrluna, it meatiooed 
here. 

* Itting /. A. svi. p. 170: Walleser, p. 31. 
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the iiucrlptioas hitherto discovered, there is do meotion of 
Nos^rjima who was also known u N&g&hvaya (called 
There is no likelihood of the occurreoce of the great munt't 
name as merely Nigs without distinguishing and distinguished 
epithets. 

The inscriptions of NagUrjunakonda are in the beautifnl 
flowery Iksbvdkn script of the third ceninry a.i>. and the 
ssuiplures of the same style as the casing stabs of AmarSvati 
belong to tite same epodi more or less. In fact, TiranKtha 
mentions that Ndgtrjuna erected ' the inner rail * at Amaidvatl 
which enshrined some reties of the Buddha.* Since the chaitya 
slabs of Amaravati and those of NUg&rjunakonda are almost of 
the same style, it may be conjectnred that the latter were carved 
early in the third centnry A.D. after the decease of the saint- 
Acoordiog to one account, hit Pra/a^ Mnla Sisira was translated 
into Chinese by Hsu Kan between 196 and 221 a.u.* We know 
for certain, however, that his life and tome works were rendered 
into Chinese by Kumfirajiva about 401 a.d. 

Tkt ConitMporary Kinz* 

There are conflicting traditions recorded by Tiranitba and 
others regarding the royal contemporary or contemporaries of 
N&g&rjuna. Neither Upendra (Visuou) the NSgarSja, who helped 
the sage in his search for the lost book on transcendental wisdom, 
nor Munja of Orissa, who took orde'rs and erected some vibSras 
at the instance of NiigKrjona, can be considered historical* The 
other alleged contemporaries are Bh5ia of Vidharba who niao 
embraced Buddhism. Nimai Chandra of Apar&nta removed by 
three genenUions before Cbandragapta I (GupU) and Sankara of 
South India who was vanquished together with thoniands of 
Brahmins.* 

* Manjatri MBln Kslpo. IK. pp. 614*7. 

• According lo Mtajatri MBU Taatra 1. p. 6S and some Buddhist storlM. 

a Ollw: History of Cblssse Uterstoro. pp. 119^. 

• in regard to (he Utter, a retemce to tlM kingdom as that of Ikahavar* 
dhana In tradUloos may afiord a cine to the eootemporaaolty of ao Ikabeiku. 

* WblU BbOia was a gceoral oama for (bo Kiegs of Borar, Sankara is 
said to ba mlstranalotioo of lh« origlaal Tibetan name for SiUribaoa 
(p. C. Kay II. p. nU.) la Saadanes of Breach montioeod by tbo Ptript^a 
may ba traced a member of tbe Chandra family. J.R.A.S. 191*, p. 110. 
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^itvdbAnii or dUlvfibsoA was the {amily nain« of tho kin^s of 
Andhra between about 225 D.c. and 225 A.i>. after which date the 
Satav&luinas disappear from the canvas of blklory. Inhere Is 
some one ^itavfthana who cannot now be prc^rly identUied round 
whom e food crop of legends and literary traditions have grown 
up and they have not left out Mfighriona unenmeshed. Besides, 
in RasaraiuJlkara, N&gfirjnna aod ^iv&bana, and Ratnaghosha 
and U&ndavya are brought together.^ Hiuen-Tsang mentions 
Sitav&hana as the king and patron of Hagarjunn and bis domi* 
niofi must have comprised Pakahina Koiala proper and Andhra 
proper as monasteries were built by him for the sage in both, 
lising calls the King ^intska of tha Sftuvdhana family* 
N&gSrjuna’s SuhrilUkha mentions a name Jantaka or Jetaka or 
Sindhuka King of Shingtu (India) and styled 2>iitaviU)ana.* 
These names do not carry us any further than that a certain 
Sfltav&hana (Sindhuka occurs in the list of Andhra Kings in tbo 
VayH Pur^^^^a) was the contemporary of Nagnrjuna. The ^ila- 
vabans, according to all testimony, was powerful and ruled over 
the Central Provinces and Andhra. There was no such powerful 
SutavShana after the second century a.d. 

The Ilcshvdkos very probably expanded south on the dedino 
of the ^fitav&banas and were till then snbordlnate to them. 
The surname of tlte Ikshvikus and the name Chaatamftia bear a 
resemblance to those of the" Sktavfthanas also called Ssots or 
^intivahanaa or merely Sata^. Still, there is not even a scrap of 
sound evklonee to equate the sage of Parvaia aod MahUrOja 
V&sisbtiputra Chantamula the first Iksbvuku .'ind patron and 
performer of Brabminical rites.* 

Tke Agt 0 / Ike Sain! 

The age of Nighriuna was an age of general aod all-round 
culture, a period of expression with tho tongue and the style, the 
chisel and the brush. Nigkriwo*honda stands to-day as the best 
monument of that epoch. Patvata, from the heights of which 
dowed Mahuyiina and M&dbyamika, has brought Andhra a 
repuiution which will endure as long as a single stone is left of 


• P. C. Raj-—M*. 

• Takakutu. pp. 

• Beat: Ufa cil Hlo«-’r«eg (Trubuer) latrod.. pp. M-21. 

• ChAaUmtllabSkl. SlalaoBla. 
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that sacred mount. All tb« art, all the philosophy and literature 
of the Buddhist epoch and what is more, the emotional instiods, 
the critical acumen and power of expression underlying them all 
are a priceless legacy which has entered into the intellectual 
make>up of the scholars and people of Andhra. And to this 
legacy has richly contributed Nagarjuna Bodbisaitva, the Aris* 
totle of Buddhist lore, the Christ of Madhyaraika, and the 
SL Paul of MabhySna, a magical name baffling the most brainy 
in sheer intellectual power and moral force. 

Nttsarinna’i Sttemun 

Aryadiva, the Buddhist sealot, BhSvavlv^ the skilfnl dlalec- 
tidao and Dignkga who lived for some time near Vengl were 
some distinguished names who shed lustre on Andbradesa 
after the time of NagSrjuna. In her favourable climate were 
composed many works of rare ability. 

The most prominent of NigSrjnna‘s disciples was AiySdeva 
tlso ktwwn as DSva, ICftnadiva and Nilan£tra the fifteenth 
patriarch. Religious seal and fiery eloquence brought about the 
untimely end of this Sooth Indian savant at the hands of an 
assassin. A sound scholar, a widely travelled man, and a writer 
of distinguished ability, be scored many a triumph over the tir- 
tkikas in Chuliye, in Ifoaala, in Pltallputra and etsewbere and 
ocenpied a high place in Nilanda. * In bis Sat^sdsin, be refutes 
Sdnkhya and Vaiseshika. In his CkUta VUniiki PnkAnna, he 
ridicules the Brahmins' saperstitlons regard for the Ganges. 
He is said to have been food of preaching the Audkakavind* 
SuIUhU.' 

Itsing places BhlvavivSka earlier than Digoaga and Dharma* 
pila. Whereas, be la held as a contemporary of Dharmapdia by 
Hiuen-Tsang. He was a follower of Nig&rjuna and lived in a 
cave south-west of th« capital of DbSnyakataka. He is the 
author of a number of learned and subtle works, MakdyOiui^pcarl- 
in hand iditra, Pn/nadamfi/tstra, SSnikya Tarkajvdta, etc. 
He was a skilful dialectician who ■ externally displaying the 
S&nkhya garb, internally propagated the learning of Nkgkrjuna.’ 
He was perhaps an Andhra.* 

A contemporary of Kfitidasa and disciple of Vasnbandbu, 
DignAga of Riiicbi became a distinguished Yegackdri and 


* Watters: 1 aad II. 


Watters: II. 
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largely lived io Aadhre. Re travelled through Mahirashtre 
end OrisKS controvcrtiag the tlrtkikas, converted « minister of 
the King of Orisse end founded sixteen mabhvtb&nis. He was 
the founder of pure logic, which he distinctly diSerentialed from 
religion and philosophy. The PratHOHa Samiueara ‘one of the 
grandest literary monumeots * was composed on a solitary hill 
with a stone stope near Vengl, capital of Aodbra. It was the 
earliest work on modern pure ayd/it whi^ developed firamdua or 
evideooe of knowledge. According to Deal, Digniga bad to 
controvert Isvara Krishna, anthor of the Sttakbya Korika in 
Andhra. This star of the first magnitude in Logic was anthor 
of lOU treatises according to Itsing. Some of his works were 
rendered into Chinese by Pararofirtha in the sixth century a.d. 
He died in a forest in Orissa. According to Hiuen-Tsang, 
Dignfiga or Jiaa wgs an Andhra.* 

Dhermikirti was the pupil of another South Indian lumiaary 
Dbarmapila of Kifichi. Undaonted by social ostradsn, Dbarma- 
klrtl propagated Buddhism, defeated Kumfirila BhaHa ibe cham* 
pion of aacrifidal religion, ooetroverted the Jains and tried to 
bring back KaliAga into the Bnddhiit told. But, bis missionary 
efforts were unavailing as, according to Kiuen'Tsong, Buddhism 
had reached lu nadir in Kallhga. 

Several monks apparently of great distinction are found in 
inscriptions at Amarivatl, Nigirjonakonda, Jaggayyapeta and 
Rfimireddipalle, but nothing more is known of them than their 
names. 

■ Bui, TOl. tl. WatUra, vel. U. lUing by Tahalinu. S. C. Vidbya* 
l.A. IV, p. 363. 
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CHAPTER V 


INTRODUCTORY 

PolumXvi IV was th« last of th« ^fitav&baoa kings. Hb rnlo 
most have coded about 225 a.d. allowing about four ceotnries 
aod a half for the Aodhra dynasty after the death of Aioka. 
During the bulk of this period, the ^tavShanas were essentially 
a Deccan power under whose aegis there was progress In all 
Reids of activity. Signs of decline bad already been in evidence 
a hundred years before the Rns) exit of the ^tav&hanas from 
Che stage of rule. Trouble was brewing in the north-west frontier 
of their dominion. The ^kas, Pahlavas and Yavanas were 
maklog headway when Oautanlpiitra ^itakaroi became alive to 
the danger and stemmed the tide of the foreign invasions. How 
far into the Deccan their inroads bad been made already, we are 
unable to know. But certain it is that the foreign hordes had 
coroe to stay. They continued to show attention to the Stlta- 
v&bana empire which they coveted. Pnlumlyi, son of •Oautami. 
putra, tried to conciliate theip through the good offices of the 
daughter of Rudradiman but, their innate predatory habits and 
cupidity were roused into* activity by the weakness of the 
Andhra kings. Gnidod by discretion, valour failing, the succes¬ 
sors of YajAa Sri confined themselves to their Andhra homeland. 
Peace, however, was not vouchsafed to them. The expansion 
of the Ikshvikus from Daksblna Kosala and the assertion of the 
Pallavat south of the Krbhna were the two events that inougu- 
rated the new century. The ^tavfihana empire was dismem¬ 
bered : the last of the royal line Rits out of existence from (be 
Bellary region, thanks to the Pallava; and the aggressive Ikib- 
vikngave short shrift to the remnants of ^tavaihana power 

elsewhere.* 

* 

• Tbit is Or. Smith's view. But Dr. Oabreuli bolds a difforeot v!«w. 
P. «. A»(Uni HUtery of IM Dtccom. 

■ ttiore are aorae Audbra eolea la the Ceolral Pravloces «l some seloos 
0 ( the old stock. 1903, 3M i V. A. Smith : Catalogue of ooiM ia 

lha BrHIsta Hnseua, p. 208. 
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Tit F«r<igH EtemuHt 

Coincident with the break<up of the ^tavahnae power were 
(he fall of the Kushlnas and the rise of the Saisanids of Persia. 
What relationship these events bore to one another is unknown. 
But, it is likely that the rise of the Sassaoids announced by a 
fkiurtsh of their war trumpets even far beyond their frontiers* 
misbthaveextiosulshed KushSua hegemony and applied some 
pressure to the Sakas and others to push further into India. 
Whatever the ultimate cause was, there was disintegration and 
darkness in India when the Andbras of Uie Pur&oas ceased to 
rule. A number of foreign dynasties are said to have ruled in 
the post-ditavihana period, like the Gardabbios, the ^akas, the 
Yavanas, the Tusarss, the Murundas and the Maunas. After 
these came the Kilaklla Yavanas* and Vindbyaiakti (250 a.Du ?). 
The' reoiiniscences of Yavana rule in Orissa snd Andhra,* 
references to Yavana benefactious in early Deccan inscriptions 
and to Yavana traders io early Greek and Tanail books, the relS' 
tionship between the Pahlavas and the later Pallavas and tlie 
mention of Gandbkra and Yavana as familiar kingdoms and of 
luarrUge relations between the Ikshvakus and the ^akas in 
inseriptloos at Nftg&rjunakonda*—'these confirm that the foreign 
element In the Deccan population was not inconsiderable, that 
the foreigners who were hitherto Neighbours of the ^tavfthana 
empire spread over it and that the new dynasties had foreign 
mixture in them though they adoptSd Hindu habits and manners, 
gefrof and ancestry in entirety. 

Tkt AueriioH ci ^iavn/Moa FtHdatarits 

Among the native dynasties of the post'Satavahaoa period, 
the Maltya Purai/a mentions a branch of the Andbras known as 
the Sri Parvaliya Andbras of whom there were seven ruling for 

* Jotunol ud Text o( Ibe UnddbM Text Society of India, Novenber, 

1893, vol. i, Part III, p, 18. Translation (rom CM Jung wbicb 

cofliains mDlDlsceacM nf a Persian invnston of India repuHod t>)‘ a Jclngof 
Magodbs, Dbarma Cbandra, who belonged to a generation after 
Hiivisbka. 

* Pargtter: DynasUes, p. 72. Tbe VUbnn Parapa calls VlodbyasokU 
talBnaaif a Kilaklla Yavana. 

* Wtwn : Catalogue of Mackentle MSS., tatrod., p. cxsiv ; Hnoter : 
OrisM, vol. i, p. 206 I VafaSya : Mediaeval Hindu India, vol. I, p. 3S1. 

* A.BJ.A., Leydae, 1927, p. 11. 
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52 jrears. The; bitd began to niie even while the mein Andhra 
dynasty hod not died out. The Abbiros, another of the 
^itav&hona feudatories ruled for 07 years after the extioedon of 
their masters’ rule.* Prom ioscriptlons we learn that, in South 
Deccan, the niga officials and princelings like Skandsniga* 
asserted their independeoce and soon gave way to the Palleva 
who, according to later tradition, obtained a kingdom by a n&ga 
marriage. The Pollava, when be first appears in history, is 
seated at KiUichi with on extensive empire extending to ficllary 
on the one side and Amarnvatl on the other. Beyond the 
Krishna, the Telugu country was mied by tbe Bribatphaliyanos 
along the coast up to the GOdivari and the Ikshvftkas in the reat. 

Worldly dominion is not eternal, it changes bands according 
to certain physical and moral lawa. Tbe fortones of the 
Pallavos, the Bfibatphaliyanoi and the Jkibv&kus were shifting. 
A revival in the power of the CbS|aa of the south mode its force 
felt on tbe ruler of KAfichl; tbe repercoasiouB of the waves of the 
newly risen Kodamba dynasty mode the Pallava halt in bis march 
towards hegemony, acknowledge the Kodamba as a brother king 
and share with him a part of his territory ; * and, above all, tbe 
invasion of Samndragupta temporarily paralysed the Palleva by 
encouraging his enemiea. The Pallava bowed to the inevilabte 
and retreated for a while i^nto hla homeland of Nellore and 
Onntur to return to KUchi with added vigonr. Save for this 
short interregnum, tbe Pal]pvas ruled from KiUichi the bulk of 
Apdbra south of tbe Krishna nniaterruptedly till tbe Cbihikyes 
drove them to hide behind tbe walla of their capital. No doubt, 

they had to put up a hard fight all tbe while on tbe Kadamba_ 

Vikft(aka war tone to their west and on their northern frontier 
with the newly risen dynasties, tbe Silankiyanas and their 
succestors tbe Visboukupdina. 

The ^laokiyanas inherited the Ikshviku and the BflhatphaU* 
yana kingdoms between the lower conrtes of tbe Krishna and tbe 
Gddivari. About the middle of tbe fifth century A.a tbe 
Vis^ukupdios displaced tbe ^lankfiyanas with the help they 

‘ B. /., vih, p. B8. for M iBsertptloa o( Midluulputrs IsrstsSiu, 
Abbirs. 

* E. /., xtv, p. 1S3. Por loscripttons of tbe Cbfliu, sm £. /., vM, 
p. 51 { X. Ap. No. 1021.1105. 

* E. /., vUi, p. 24, Ti|sgt9p4a laserlptloa. 
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secured from the VSkStaku of the Ceotral Provtoces.* The last of 
the VUhnukuQ^ins accepted defeat at the bauds of Pulakelln II 
and eave up his crowo to the valiant Ch&|ukya. 

Beyond the GSdtfvari, the veil of impeootrable darkness that 
prevailed about the history of the reslos is lifted by tbe 
expedition of Samndracupta. No trace is available there to<day 
of Ikshvilku or V&kStaka rule iboueh It is not possible to believe 
that both left the country ont of their ambitious schemes. For 
sometime after 350 A.D., figure certain kings like Chandravarnan 
of an unknown dynasty. The GaAgas of Kalihga get into tbe 
licnelisbt about the middle of the sixth century, found an era, try 
to beat back the aggressive VisboukuiKlins who bad carried their 
banner of victory as far as Rftmatirtbam arvd produce a series of 
powcrfnl sovereigns who maintain their independence intact till 
they stoop to tbe Chkiukya end let the deluge pass over But, 
the C1>ft]ukyan hegemony had come to stay. With a natural 
boundary on the east and with their own kinsmen on the west, 
the Chiilukyas of the Telngu country apprehended troubles from 
the Pallavas on the south and tbe KaliAga kings on the north. 
Prom the seventh century onward, we read of Pallava'Chilllukya 
wars in the place of Pallava-Kadamba confiicis and of Cbftiukya- 
KaliAga rivalry instead of Viabnukupdin-KaliAga encounters. 

Sad as is the story of the wars^ one chcrishable object had 
been achieved. Tbe whole of Andhra came under one rule. 
After the fall of the Sitavftbana, the country was partitioned 
among three or more dynasties. The beginnings of Telugu 
literature, the oompielion of the Brahminical revival and the 
increased economic activity resulting from a strong, unified 
administration were tbe greatest blessings of tbe long Chftiukyan 
rule. 

These, in fine, are the landmarks in the history of Andhra 
between 225 and 610 a.d. dealt with in tbe following chapters. 
The account is imperfect here and there for want of more reliable 
evidences like a picture drawn by an artist with scanty data, but, 
so far as it goes, it has not violated the standard of Clio. 

* Th« espaoiltO into Aedhra la tbe wake of ikabvSkn (all. 

set back tbe tide of Kadamba progress and proved a thora oa tbe aldee oi 
tbe SSsUDklyaBSa oad tbe dynasty of ICaHAga. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE EARLY PALLAVAS (ABOUT 225-340 A.a) 

The PttUttvat, a mixed $i«ck 

Muck hu been written on the oricm of the PalUva*. Bat, 
it Is still tree to say that' no complete answer can be given at 
present*. ^ The Pallavas appear as a rating dynasty in the 
south and aoutlMast of the Sdtav&hana empire immediately after 
the last ^tavfibaoa king, Palumayl IV. Their earliest inscriptions 
are like the NisUc inscriptions of Gantamipatra S&takarni;* and 
their early coins ^ are similar to those of the ^tavAbanas whose 
rule is said, on namlsinatic evidence, to have extended upto the 
P&Ur. It is, therefore, likely that the Paltava dynasty started 
Its career as a ieudatory of the ^tavftbaoa. 

The Pallavas wete first a Telugu and not s Tamil power. 
Telugu traditions know a certain Trilbchana Paltava at the 
earliest Telugu King and they are confirmed by later inscrip* 
tlons. The first Cba]ukya King is said to have been met, re¬ 
pulsed and killed by the same Trilochaoa near Mudivemu 
(Cuddappeh district). Refprence has already been made to a 
Buddhist story making KAla. the N&garAja (resembling K&lab- 
bartr an early Pallava name) king oi the region at tlie monlb of 
the Krishna. We have also the evidence of the Maketwamut 
which makes mention of a large number of monks attending a 
consecration ceremony performed by Duttaglmlni from P^va 
(100 B.C.). Pe/hva may be identified with the 

kingdom of Kila lo Andhra which had close and early maritime 
and cultural relations with Ceylon and which was an ssdent and 
popular home of Buddhism.* The earliest inscriptions of the 
Pallavas were found in the districts of Bellary, Gnntar and 
Nellorc and all the inscriptions of the dynasty till the rise of 


* V. A. Smith, Eitrty History of fiuHa. 1924 ed., p. 480. 

* £. /..VQl.vi, p.84| vol.l. p. 2; v»l. vUl. p. 143. 

* They •redoabtfully uiigned toibe Fallavai, MeRapeoo, Coimso/tMe 
AntOtros, Ks^tropos, tU. pp. 20-1, S2 1 Also RepMa: todiiMi Co4os, p. 128. 

* 0«lg«r, Ch. xsix (or PoUova Bogga. For Trlldcfaue, ws Cbspter IX 
beiovr. Por the story o( KA>a, sss /. R. A. S, 1907, p. 341 
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SimhRTisbDn were fotmd in the districts of Gnotar sod Nellore. 
It is estftblished on inseriptionsl testicnoo 7 that the Teln^ 
coaotry south of the Krishn* formed the bulh of the Psllava 
kingdom tUl the last quarter of the sixth century a.D. The 
omission of the Palliva from the lists of the Tamil dynasties in 
tradition' and early literature and the mention of Tril5chana 
Pallava as a foe of the Cb5}a in the KarikAla traditions and in the 
Chendalnr copperplates (fifth century a.d.) lead weight to the 
argument that the PallsTS was an intruder into the Tamil country. 

According to the V£l&rptlalyam copperplates (ninth century 
A.D.) which may be taken to contain reliable traditions of the 
origin of Pallava power, Virakfircha obtained a kingdom by a 
nfiga marriage. In fact, the early relations between the Niga 
and the Pallava had become so well established by the time that 
the myth of the birth of Pallava himself to Asvath&mao and a 
niga princess had grown. So, at any rate, in the ninth century. 
It was acknowledged that the Pallava was not a n&ga as be bad 
to marry into a nllga family to elevate himself to the kingly 
position. On certain evidences, it has been argued elsewhere* 
that the Telugu country, at least the southern part of it, was 
niga.* 

The earliest Tamil literature that throws any light on the 
region associated with the Pallava locates a certab Tlraiyaa tbe 
elder* in the modern Q&dfir taluk o^the Nellore district with a 
kingdom extending to Tirupeti (or^Vengadam) If not even 
beyond it- This Tiraiyan is called the elder to distinguish him 
from another Tiraiyan the yoonger * whose capital was KAnchi. 
Tbe younger Tiraiyan is traced to tbe solar dynasty (of Ayddhya) 
and late Tamil commentators identify him aa tbe illegitimate 
son of a Cb&la king and a niga princess.* 


* TIm Uackeule MSS. According to tradltiooi ud tbs 

KarlkiU lotrodneed dvillsstloo Into KUebi. So, the Pallava came to 
KAnchi only after the Cbdia. 

* Tba Orlgtn o( Salvlao, «tc., pp. 10, IS. 

* Wbetber niga denoted a race, cult or culture le not clear. 

* Ahan. S5: MO. 

* /Wmpp4//N-ArnMNMaemtPPa^‘, 2S-3CI. 454. Ho and Karlklla are 
HDg by tbe eame poet. 

* In bis full name Toodamta llan Ttralyan, the last part 'JCIraiyao 
reten to Uw trite to which be beloDged, iha tribal name originating io tirai 
(wave, or Ma td/ara) wbkb tte prince o( Kiiicbl mnet have taken after 
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The PallATU are tbe earliest to be Auociated by iascriptiooa 
witb tbe region extending ronnd KtSchL The Tiraiyar are one 
of tbe earlieat to be associated by literature with the same region. 
If the Tiraiyar were n&gas, as it is likely since the prince of 
KKRcbi seems to have obtained tbe name Tiraiyan from his nigs 
mother, then the Pallavas who were not nigas originally, came 
to bo mixed up with them. This amalgamation of tbe two is 
borne out by a very late Tamil account which classifies the 
Pallava Tiraiyar as a section of tbe Tiraiyar.* It is partly on 
account of their mixed caste that tbe Pallavas were known later 
asATeyatwr, Miar(low caate), etc. much in the sane way as 
tbe early Sanskritists dasrified tbe foreign hordes under 
mltaktu.* 

Another tribe that is located in and beyond the region of 
K&Bcbi by Early Tamil literature is tbe Antvaiar whose chiefs 
are said to have belonged to tbe Ovijn naga family.* Neither 
their exact habitat nor their relation, if any, to the Btusanuagot 
of Ptolemy is known.* Be that as it may, the second hint that 
is thrown out by Tamil literature only emphasises tbe niVga 
affinity of the dynasties that ruled In the nortbemmost pert of 
Tamilaham ai^d beyond It. And that tbe Pallavas were not nigas 
may be presumed from the two distinct references to nlga 
marriage in the VelQrpiLIa|^am plates. 

Tbe original home oi tbe Pallavas has to be looked for 
outside tbe first Pallavas kingdom in Andhra as tbe lower 
valley of the Krishna was occupied by tribes of the Nlga 
stock and as tbe Pallava bad no NSga affinities at first. And, 
there will be no straining of evidence if we Identify them 
with tbe Pablavas, an ancient people who appear together with 
the dakas and the Yavanas in early Sanskrit literature like the 


bis mother's tribe oad not after his father's as the Ch0|as are dm called 
Ttralyar anywhere. The ceeood part of the full name Jtam (yonog, skeodaf} 
Is us^ apparently In cootradistloccioo with Ptrum (elder. Bflbel) which was 
b9ro« by tbe HraiyaB of Parfctirl. And (he deelgnatfoo ToedamAn. similar 
to Maiayamtn and AdlgamAe has a territorial signiiicanee, dMOtisgtba 
land of creepers. 

* Kaaakesabai PUIai. The Tamils, 1800 years ufo. 

* Oopalan: Tbe Pallavas, Introd. 

* PttUugpitltm-Sirmgangmippag^, lines IIUIM. 

* M'CrIadle, Ptolamy ed. by Majumdar, pp. 6S, IBS. 
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Ptita 9 as and tbe Bpits^ and la some early inscription* of VSsishti- 
putra Pulnroayi * and Radradfanan.* Dr. Jouveau-DubreoH ha* 
traced, as far as available evidences peratit, the evoltition of tbe 
word and tbe migration of the people, Pahlava.* Suffice it to 
note here that these foreign hordes seem to have penetrated into 
the Deccan even before Gautamiputra a* he found confusion in 
the social order and restored the system of castes. They seem 
to have come afresh to destroy the SiuviihaRa empire ultimately. 
Evidences of Yavana rale, of marriage relations between the 
Sakas on the one side and the ^tavthanas and the Ikshv&kns on 
the other, and of a huge cataclysm, social and political, brought 
about by foreigners according to the Malsya Pur^a have been 
pointed out in a previous chapter. The Sakas and the Yavanas 
have merged in our society like tbe later Yue-chi and the 
Huns and so have the Pablavas. But, in regard to the latter, 
the name is still retained.* When the Pahlavas made inroads 
into Andhra and mixed with tbe local tribes it enveloped in 
darkness. 

Dr. S. K. Iyengar wbo has expounded the indigenous theory 
of the origin of tbe Pallavas relies upon the later equatiou of the 
Pallavat with the Tondalyar, tbe Kfcdavar and the KSduvenis,* 
the last titles being acquired by the clearing of foresta. It is 
remarkable, however, that early Tamil literature inhabits the 
later Paliava region of history with triCes which bear no obvious 
relations to the Pallavas. Another interesting argument of 
Hr. Iyengar is the reference (o two dTstinct Paliava kingdoms 
by Rfijaiekbara of about the tenth century, one in the south 
and the other in tbe north-west. But, it will be readily granted 


» See V»olciiifya't arOck ia A.R,A.S.l., 1006-7, p. Kl. 

■NMkiu. V. I.vlil. pp. S, 0. 

* BJ., vtil, p- 37- Oirotr iu*.; SnvWIch* PshbivswMt Radraeimae’f 
nkUter. 

* Tbe Pallavas. 

Aeckoi Hlatory ct (1m Oeccao, p. SS. 

• Some of (ha Penlui and Awyrtaa moHra in early Amartvatl aculptnrSa 
may aerv* (o roniod ua of aarly PiOilava aaaoda(kMf with tb* Telagu 
ceuatry. 

• JJM. 11, Pt. I. 

Soma coatrtbattooa of 8. ladia to ladlaa cultara. 

Gopalaa ; Tho PaUavaa: latroduetlon. 

Sea a1*o—Poulke*: Tbe Pallavas. M. Srtalvaaaiyeagar: Tanll Studies. 
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that the Pallavaa of the sooth had chaoeed beyood reooeni' 
tioo of their orletnal affinities In the coorso of ceotorios of 
stay in and of amalgaroation with the Andhra and Tamil 
peoples.’ 

Again, Mr. Rasan&yagam* has ingeniously worked out the 
Chola-nSga origin of the Pallavas, basing his thesis on early 
Tamil literature. His theory would be plausible enough if a 
single reference to their Cbbla relationship had been left in the 
Pallava inacriptioos. Nor is there any the slightest resemblance 
between the mythical ancestries of the Cbdtas and the Pallavas 
(though the Chfilas and the Tiraiyar seem to be connected in a 
way in this respect). Both the scholars have, however, unravelled 
one-half of the Pallava mystery. 

The only safe conclusion on the evidences available to us is 
‘ it is possible that the Pallavas were not one distinct tribe or 
class, but a mixed population, composed partly of foreigners end 
partly of South Indian tribes or castes, differing in race from the 
Tamils, and taking their name from the title of an intruding 
foreign dynas/y,* which obtained control over them and welded 
them into an aggressive political power'.* As the Pallava- 
dynasty could not have risen to each a prominent aod powerful 
position (which it occupied in about 225 a.d.) in a short space of 


' Dr. lymgar qticrtoa 'rinigtAftgal's ' Tbo t^llava, who to tba raler o( 
Ibt Tendaiyar ' to prnv* hto tdeatiAcatieo of the PaUaviu with th« Toodai- 
yar. P. si latrad. Gopaian: Tht Pallavas. Par om tbiog. chmltnot 
avM a siogla rafrranca to tha PallaTas aa a tdha la tha inscdptlon of tha 
Telogo conotry wbereat tha * Toodaiyar' dmotas a tribe or tribes of the 
lanO Toodal. Secoodly, a ralcr of a triboor trlba noed not ho of the same 
tribe. Tbinlly, the refereoce of the Alvir probably dittlngutohee the 
Pallava from tba Toedaiyar. Cnrioualy, oo pp. svil aod xslv, iM, the 
Doctor speahs of the comiog of the Pallavas ioto Toadaimaadalam (rotn iho 
aouih'oaslero marches of tho Aatavabana IsrrIlory (wbst Iboee ‘ marches’ 
were is not defined) wbereae be was, }ust six pages above. idSDtLfyiog the 
Pallavas and OveTondalyar. Since Toadal and Toadaiman are meotioaed 
In^be so-called Saogam literatnre, shall we say that tha Psltava was lo tha 
Tamil cotwtry lo the so-called Saagam age i.t. early centuries a.d. I 
Ag^B, ibe Pallavas as a people have to be dlsilogulshed from the Pellavas 
M e dynasty. Did the {^ilava tribe or family oome Into Toadai froia tbo 
' marchee' f 

• /.W., vol. HI, p. 75. 

* Italics ours. 

«V. A. Smith. HI84 od., pp. 466.482. 
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time, ll is probable that it occupied a bigb place in the ^tavSbana 
court, eoverned a part of their empire as vassals and in time 
stepped into their shoes in Soatb Deccan havioe, in the mean¬ 
while, strengthened its position bf marriage and other means. 


Centtthgy and Evtnis 


All onr information about the Early Pallavas is derived 
chiedy from the Mayidavolu,’ Hirahadagalli* and Kandukura 
copper-plates* from the districts of Guntur, Bellary sod Nellorc. 
Since they are paleograpbically of the same age, It is possible 
that the kings in them refer to the same person. Thus, the 
following genealogy may be constructed.* 

Sivaskanda's father About a.p. 225. 


, SivasL 


MahStija Sivaskandavnnaan »r 
Vijaya Skatwlavarman 


YuvarSJa Buddhavarman 
married Cbdrudevi 

Biiddb(yan)kura 

Since the father of Sivaskandavarmsa, the first Pallava king 
definitely known to history, could have become independent 
ruler of the region round Adoni In Bellary district only after 
Pulnmfiyi of the Myakadonl inacription (about 225 A.n.), his 


« KJ., voi. vJ, p. M: M.E.k 1900, p. 4. 
p. 2. 

* S.I., vol. vtu, p. 143. 

* Tbe table of klngiof tbeesrlleet period no p. 33 of Mr. Oopelea'tbook 
cootoiuaonoobvious mIttakM: (a) There le noreotoo wby be thoold omit 
Boddbavamuie eod put Id Buddbyaokure at the soo of Skaodavarmsa 
aiooa be edialts BaddhavomDao as a ruler eo p. 34; and oo p. 43 tie 
dlaliogulsbrs Sivaskaada ftere Vijayaakaada. (VlJaya U o preSi Indiffer- 
ttotly applied to kings and capitals). (3) 11 it not eapfaloed boo a 
Vlravarman la placed before Vitbpugepo (340 a.b.) oo p. 33and how the 
saoM VIra, apporeotly, It ptaeeil afler Vltbpa^epa on p. 39. (e) Oa p. 30 
agalD there ia aoae coofotloanrt Baddhavarman-Baddbyaakura. See 
p. 16S o4 bh book for the oontrau of tho Britlah Museum or Kandukflru 
C. P. On p. 33 he eayi tbet the iSwuffv coosIdentUm for Idnillfytog Slva- 
ikeeda with VfiayMkaada la paleograpbicol slnllaricy between tboir platee. 
On p. 30 paleograpblcal coosMenttees lead him to place Vijayatkaoda 
between 273 and 340 a.p. after Sivaakanda. 
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acccjJiioD to sovereign power may be dated towards Ibc 
beginning of the second quarter of the third century a.d.> 

The first Pallava king bequeathed to his son an extensive 
empire and a dednite economic and religious policy as 
Sivaskaoda does not appear to have struck s blow to build the 
empire and as be continued the patronage of Brahmioism. 
^ivaskaoda’s father gave a great impetns to the revival of 
Brahmioism (which was dormant on account of Buddhism) by 
his yaf&at and grants of lands and crores of gold pieces to 
Brahmins. His distribution of one lakh of ox-plougbs must 
have been in pursuit of a definite scheme of forest reclamation 
and spread of agricniture in his kingdom. Prom his capital clly> 
of K&ilchl, Skaoda's father ruled as far as Bellary on the one side 
(as Skanda haa enlarged bis grant there) sod the Krishna on the 
other where tltere was a Pallava viceroyalty according to the 
Mayidavdlo copperplates.* 


* Uepalao flm the pasting of Toadani«B<Ui*m Inio (lie huods of lbs 
PallavM from iIm Cbdis feudatoriss about iho clodag ysars of llw third 
eaatary a.d., p. 3S. On p. 35. bs aatlgas Unppadsva to a.n. SIS aod 
Skanda, bis toa, to about 240 a.d. If Toadat was not cooqaarcd by 
Skanda at toast, who conquered Itf Wo know so liitlo about Skaoda's 
sueesMo t a bat wekeow foresnalb that Kincht wm his father's espiul. Tbo 
ralsr of Klachl mast always bs presumed to be the ruler of lbs tnrrouoding 
regiOD. On p. SOOopalan assIf^uSirukaada to220 a.d. aad Vlshtiugdpe, 
apparaatly, soperaied from him by a gsecretkw (o 340 a.d. 

* Is It possibisihai VirakOrchawas thefalbor of ^IvaskASdA? Ush&rt}a 
VlrakOrchavansaa was a plou and vtctoHous warrior occordtng to the 
fragttsfltary Inscrlptloo at Darsl {B.t. voi. 1. p. 307} dated In tbs rslgn ef 
bis greet graodm. lu alphabet is archaic and must ba ■aalgned prior to 
Orhgddu II. C.P If In the tlooef thedooorof the DarU fragmoet the 
alphabet was axcfaale. then his great grandfather VIrak&rcfaa aool bo 
aaeignod to a more atwiool peHod. This Vlrakdreha caooot be ideoUSod 
wltb Vlravmrman of the copperplatoo {I.A., vol. v, p. 134) aa the Darsl 
fragoient eould not bavo boeo engraved ia archaic alphabet la the lime of 
Vlravarman's great grandaon whom we kaow to be Slibhavainan, dooor of 
Odigfldo It. C.P. So, it is more reasonable to identify thb VirtkOrcha 
with the Vlrakflrcha of tbo Vatdfpi|alyaai plates {SJ.I., vot. U, p(. v> who 
' acquired a kingdom sImnUaaooualy with tbo baud of a nlga priacom* 
and that foaadod the groatness of the Pallavaa. It Vfrakflreba. faihor of 
Skaadaslsbye, was the first iodspoadsni Pallava King, we may not be 
wroag In idsatlfylag him with Bappe or father of Skandavarmaa Maharaja. 
Aeeordiag to the VBlflrpfilalyam platas. VTrakBreha it removed from Kila- 
btaartr by a gsoeratloa or to. Is it likely that Ibe SfUavihana hegemony 
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Maliari^A Sivaiikandavarman succeeded bis father daring 
whose leigo be had played bis part as Yuvarija. He styles 
himself Dbama Maharaja, aenishtdmln, vftjapeyin and 
aivamedbia. He was thus a more powerful sovereign than his 
father but there is no certainty that bis empire was bigger than 
his father's. At the time of bis rule, about the middle of the third 
century a.o., the Brihatphaiayanas ruled what was later known 
as the kingdom of Vengi and the Ilesbvakus were perhaps iu 
possession of the Andhra country stretching from about ^ri 
Sailam northward and extending indoSnitely into Daksbina K5sala 
and along (he coast north of the GddSvari. How far south of 
the Krishna and for bow long a period Ikshvaku sway extended 
is a matter for apecnlation though it cannot be doubted that 
Amarfivati with some epigraphs in Ikshvaku script was once and 
for a short time part of the IkshvOku empire. How far aouth of 
Klnchi Pallava sway extended we are unable to say but it is 
known from later sources ' that there was to be a CbS|a revival 
against whidi the Pallava could hardly contend. If Pallava 
power in the time of dlvaskauda covered a considerable part of 
Karnlia outside Bellary is not known, though we are told later 
that the Kadamba with the alliance of Bribat Bana fought from 
the forests of Sri Saiiam and wrested a part of bis kingdom from 
the unwilling hands of a successor cf Sivaskanda.* 

There are two achievements attributed to a Skaodasishya 
whom we cannot positively Identify'with MahOiaja Sivaskanda« 
varman. One is the capture of the fkaUk* (university town ?) of 

In Gaetflr and Mellon disirictt was already uadermlnod befon VlrakOrcha 
as It was doos la tome other parts of Andhra by tbo Ikshr&kns f 

It kt very straafo that Oop&lan loeatat Vlrakfircba two gooeratloas be* 
(ora YuvlBahbaje Vlshonxdpa (p, 3$. He is Idrntiaed whb Vlravaraan 
(tsms as (he Vlrnvannan of hh table oo p. 331) Bat see pp. SI and SO. 
On p. SO be kxatet Vlrakflrchs (Viravarmaa) two goneratloot after Vlsbau- 
gopa. Onp. $4 Vlrakhreha ascended (ba throne hi SSdA.D. as hissoD Skanda* 
sisbya (donor of OihgOdn C.P. I) was a cooteaporary of Saiyaaoaa, 
Kshatrapa. So. two generations of kings have ruled between 340 a.u. and 
358 A.i>.. gnotiog that Vltbpngdpa coated to rale la StO a.d. On«. 61. 
OOpaian loggests (hat VIrakereba alias Vtravarraaa la aontloood la the 
Deni fragment. Then, the (archaic} fragment beloogod to tbo age of 
Slihbavarmaa, donor of three copp«r*p1a(ei. Siraageet of all. Is the 
alleged marriage between CbOta Pallava and a oiga prlncea referred to 
by GOpKIan on p. 61. 

» Veiarpliaiytffl C. P. S.iJ. 11. pt. v. 

• TUagopda ins. BJ. v»i. p. 24. 
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« Satyaseos ' and the other is the cotutructioo of the truk^l 
(flioKle stooe)Matfte>s at Tirokkilukoanim (Chia8i«pat dist^t)-* 
la the laoguaee of the iascriplions as well as in the admiaistra' 
tive oreaniutioQ of Sivaakaoda’a reign loajr be noticed distinct 
northern influences which came in the train of the northern 
religions. 

Nothing is known about the snccessors of Sivaskaoda. The 
copperplate grant of Cblmdevi dated in the reign of Vijaya- 
skaodavarmas, her father-in-law, records a grant to a temple of 
Nir&yana whose colt was already old in the Neliore district 

The next Pallava that we hear of is Vtshpugopa of Kifichi 
(340 A.D.) who is said to have been defeated, among others, by 
the illustrious northern Bmperor Samudragupta.* The Pallava 
was still at KftAchi between the time of Sivaskanda and the time 
of Visbpagdpa. Bat, what happened after Viabpngdpa to the 
Pallava bold on Kkflchi we are merely left to coniecture. By 
this time, far-reaching political changes bad Ukeu place. The 
Ikshvikui were a small power, and their whereabouts unknown; 
the Salankiyanas bad usurped the kingdom of the BrihatpbaU- 
yanas and extended their rule opto the Ghats; the Kadambes 
were just rising under the fervour of a Brahmin Ksbatriya: and 
from the ChSla country came a new wave of expansion which 
engolfed Kfiftchl and 418 lord. The uijsettlemcnt caused by 
Samudragupta’s expedition, the fury of the aggressive Kadamba 
and the Cb6|a delngf, gave endless trouble to the Pallava 
VishQUgopa or his successor. He bad no other alternative than 
a flight to his Telugu homeland as the only other direction 
where be couM have sought refuge ats the deep sea to 
the east. 

The Pallava was only biding bis lime. Kumiraviabou 
mentioned as having lived sometime after Skandaslsbya, captnred 
KIBcbi. And Buddhavarman, son of Kumiiavishou. was a 


• • v*l0rj>Halyaii»C.^.XA//..«>l.lt.pt.l.p.39 f«l>f.S.K.ly«»gar's 

IdmtlBcatba o( Satyateaa. 

• S. /.. vol. la, p. 779. . 

• While Dr. V. A. SniUi date* Samadra’e Sontben espedlUoe Is 3S0 

A.». Dr- DabrcnII aaslgu the gwai eveat to 340 *.D. Strategic reesoai 
mtiM have dlwcted (tw king’s etlenlloo Rr« to the north hot Dr. Dobroell 
{oUowt HaiWea who cotopoied the Allahatwid laa. and datca the soothem 
expedlUon earlier. ^ 
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veritable cabnuriae fire to the ocean of Cbo]a forces.’ Tbe 
Ch6|a fire was queocbed and Kiaehi once more became tbe 
Pallava metropolis and coabnoed to be so for five centuries. 
Tlie Kadambas could not be so easily disposed of and many a 
bard battle bad to be fought by tbe Pallava and by tbe V&katika 
to keep them witbin limits. Once, they overran the whole 
Tamil country and tbe Pallava bowed to the storm and let it 
blow over. Tbe ioieresting story of the Pallava-Kadamba duel 
and of the doiogs of tbe successors of Vlshfiugopa of Kinchl 
(about 340 a.D.) will be dealt with in a separate chapter. 


’ VSlflrp&lalysB C. 1*. Or. g. X. lyMgar lakes the ' Cb6|a forces * to 
refer to tho Kslabhras of Cb&|a. p. mii. Istrod. Oopalan i Tb« PalUvH. 
S€t p. zsiv for hts view that there was ao CbAla iocamgnuni at KUehi 
before Kiuulnvlsbpa. But, In tbe cane of Ibe ftnt, tbe word * Cbe|a' need 
eot be strained to Kfw to a Xalatoba of CbOla wbo ouy not be a Kalebbra 
and may tare oet to be a Kadanba or of some oaUve stock of Teajero 
district. Tbe logical infereoce from tbe VfiBrpUalyaai ptates can bo nooe 
other thu that tbe CbSla wm in RIScbl aod Kamlravtobpn and bla wo 
drove him oat. Oopalan nfiar npranlog agreaiBOOt with Us Professor's 
oplekm suggMtstbat Kamlrsvlibsn might have enptorod XXacbl from a 
cotiaiB of bb or from tbe Xidsmba thus tadlly coming rouad to the views 
that tbsre wm two braoebes of ttaa Pallava aad that tbero wm aa loterrog- 
nnro at KUdii btfore Xamlravlsbon. Por-.Kalabbra.Kalamt)o aod for 
Paadll Ragbevalyeogsr's view of tbo natlvo Kalambe, boo P. T. Siiatvsea- 
i)‘eDgar. History of Tamil Collars (Uadtsw}. ^ 


CHAPTER VU 


THE IKSHVAKUS (ABOUT 225-340 a.d.) 

Th» name Ikshvikti carries back our memories to the glorioas 
Solar dynasty ot Sri Rimacbaodra. Accordine to the Puribuu, 
of the 100 sons of Ikshviku, 48 ruled Daksbina. The founds* 
tioo of Asmaka and Mutaka (on the Upper G 6 d* 7 ari)‘ is 
ascribed by the Pursue to the Ikshvakas. While Lara 
ruled UtUra Kosala from Sravastt and became the founder 
of the dynasty of the well-known Prasenjit, Ru4a founded 
the city of Kusasihali* at the foot of the Vindhyas. married a 
niga princess and held sway over Dakshina Kdsala (the kin«dom 
proper correspondine to the modem Chatiiscarh division of the 
Central Provinces). The last of Ktiia’s descendaau known to 
the Purina was Bribadbsla, but, we have reasons to think that 
the dynasty did not end with the beginning of /Cali as the 
Purioas would make ns understand. The recent discovery of 
valuable epigraphs at N&g&riunakopda has given the lie direct to 
the tradition that IkshvSko rule became extinct in centuries 
before Christ. Perhaps, even Bahubala, the last of the kings 
known from the said inscriptions was not the last of the 
Ikshvikus.* 


Iktkvaku rtUtionsJdp wat «naUd 
The high prestige that the Iksbvikus enjoyed in the Deccan 
may be gauged from the desire of rnsny of the South Indian 
dynasties to associate themselves with them in one way or other. 
The Chdias and the GaAgas* claimed descent from them. The 

* Malaka b Bortb of Atowka. Or.k may t» tiM latar tfnpi nidaof 

toscTi|»Ooiii,roBaOSTtSallam. KJ>w, 88. J77-8.1S«, »7. i*. 2.3. 

* IfOtlhaUpani of the AJlababad iOKrfptieos of Samodragepta f 

* The aOOrwa Co the Boddba m ' eba lilastrtosa IksbrUa' ia a N8g<^ 
jtraakooda ioaeriptioe aad tba leeloaioe of Saddbodaea aad Gaauuaa la 
tbe IkabTtku tbt of the Parinaa iatrodaca as to a Kill aaotber braneh of tba 
gtorioaa line of kiaga. 

* Rica: MnartaMdOartffVm UstriHuas, p. 30 ; B.C., *ol. vtl, ib. 4,4t. 
For CbOla daaoaet saa S.I., *vlU, p. 36. For 11am Tlralyaa’a padiEna laa 
PtrumtAnarruPodai, liaaa 29-30. 
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Tirtiyir chief Too<l»m»n Ham Tfraiyan of Kafichl is given a 
similar pedigree by the poet. Trfldchana Pallara U said to have 
come from Oadh according to some traditions and has early 
assodaUons with the Sri Sailam region. The pretensions of the 
Cbi]olcyas to have come from Ayodhya explain their anxiety to 
link themselves with its famoos dynasty. The Kekayas of the 
Deccan were proud of their marriage alliances with the IkshvSkos 
and the Rajarishis.* The Kadambss wetc Hlrilipntras and 
• perhaps descended from Angiras. Aogirasa HIritas being of the 
Ikshvako lineage If we can rely on the tentative reading of 
the new inscriptions by the Madras Bpigraphist, one of the 
earliest of the Cbilnkyas (called CAalUi there) married an Iksh- 
vkku princess. An Ikshvikn princess is said by a Nfigiriuna- 
konda inscription to have married the king of Vanavisi, the 
capita] of the later Kadambss. Neither the Satavibanas nor the 
(who seem to have been mainly responsible for the dis¬ 
memberment of the Shuv&baoa empire) were free from the 
atlractions of the Iksbv&ku femily. For, in the surname and 
even in one or two of the Ikshvikn names fonod in the new 
Inscriptions, one may perceive the hidden relttionsbip between 
the ^Uvibaoas and the Iksbvlkus. Dr. Vogel* rightly guesses 
that Rudradbara Bbauarika of Ujjain, tjje Queen of Vira Pnmsha- 
datta the second Ikshvikn of Andhradesa known to us was a 
^aka princess. Above all, one fact Unclear that the Ikshvikns 
were the most famous family of Andhradesa, north of the Kri s hn a, • 
in the third century a-O. This position they attained after the 
last ^lavihana who has been assigned to the first quarter of the 
third century a.D. 

Tie /kskvOJtut and Ihe Sri Parvaia AndArai 
That the ^tavihanas ruled over Andhradesa in the second 
century A.D. has been iocontrovertibly eittbltshed on sound 
nncnismatic and epigraphic evidences. So, the Ikshvikus must 
have expanded from Daksbioa Kosmla southward after the extinc¬ 
tion of the rule of their soterains, the Satavibanas (225 C.D.). 
The celebration of the aivamedbaby ChintamOla, Mablii>a and 


* B.C., vol. si, letrod.. p. 5. D.G. Ul. 

■ Somi. Gv., vol. I, pt. 11. p. 287. (. a. 4. 

• A.BJ^. [.UHt*) M87, p. II. 
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*>« power .Dd mdepciKjcnce 

‘V®" “ »otiUi^Mt»nd sottth.we»tt3 

h®” ^ f ^ib«Pb«UyBc*s in the eaitern helf ei the 
^wot Kmhnedutricf ChfaUmSk i. ..id to have annexed 
Vu^ik.h.pati which may be taken to mean a 
^feat of the king of the western direcUon. If the ereat deed 

‘‘f “ *“• .B ^encreTof 

Nor can we a^wer preasely who the Kin^ was that was thus 
^ertbrow. For, the last of the Sstovihanas. Pulomayl IV i, 
M.d to have ruled the Bellary region, and according to the 
^fya. a dynasty of Andhra, known a. the gri Parvata Andhra, 
mle even during the life-time of the parent Siuvahana 

.k/'** *■'> in 

the poet-SitavShana period U the Iksbviko. The only dynasty 

^t reMiables the glUvShana in name and ntrname (e.g. 

V ialsht^tr. and Midhariputr.) and is of the Andhra country U 
the Ikahviku. Uke their overlords, the Ikshviko. were great 
pa^fu of Buddhist srt and letters and this cannot be said of any 
other Sitavlhana feudatory.-the Pall.v. or the Bribatpbaliyaiut 
In fact, the Ifcshvikus look up the threads where they were left 
and continued to add to the spiritual lustre of their land by 
further bewitifying gri PirraU which ha. deservedly been 
menUoned more than once a. a very sacred spot in the sacred 
Andhra country in the Arya Afamfutri Mala ICatpa.^ 

Ikshvikus, thus, succeeded to the cnlturaJ inheritance of 
the SStavihanaa. as they did. to a large part of their temporal 

and there an reaamier civil balldiags there. So it is likely ttuu 
the capital was oot iar from Nigirfaaakoeda. 

, * *• “0othar than traditloe to show that there ruled any 

?*? ^»»il>aqai ia the earliest historteal period la Aadhra. NoJ 
•* “*•' lk»hvikos held sway orer 

the whole of Aadhra. There ere, however, a few piece aamee which mav 

ladl^IkrtvttBswey. Ikshupari (CherakeraJ la Gantar district K*k!^ 

lain la Xrishaa aod Gaajaa districts, KikaadI to NsDore dtarlct triy ^imH 
vMa (Cocaaada) la Godavari district. Ukini la Gaotur dSm iSe 
Oi ib91B. * 

* Vol. I, p. 88 • vol. Ill, pp. 627. 628. 
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domiaioo aad Augmented the intellectuel traffic along the Krishna 
with the outside world. So close seems to have been the 
affinity between the Ikshvlkus and the ^tav&haoas and Identical 
as are the Parvata of the Parvatiya Aodbras aad (he Parvata of 
the Iksbv&ku inscriptions, as also the periods of their rule that 
the suggestion is irresistible that perhaps the Poraoic ^aila 
Andhras were the same as the Iksbvftkos who nodonbtedly ruled 
over the regions round Nigirjnoakooda and Jaggayyapeu in the 
second qnarter of the third centnry A.D.* 

CkatUamOla and Vtra Puruskaiatta 
Three generations of kings are supplied by the inscriptions 
at N4g&rjunakot>da.* Prom an inscription of the reign of 
MahirkjB Midhariputra Sri Vira Pnrasbadatta, we get to know 
of his father Maharaja V&sisbtipntra Sri Cbfintamula. The latter 
was a great vedic saeriBcer and performed the agnihotra, 
agnishtoma, vfijapeya and a^vamedba. He elso made the gifts 
hiranyakoti, godalasahasra and halaiatasahasra and thus patro¬ 
nised the Brahmin. These acts reveal the great vaidiki in 
Cbantemiila who was thus a saint-king of the Iksbvakn race. 
Though there is no room to suspect any partial leaning in him to 
the religion of the Buddha, like most of the kings of old, even 
this vaidiki must have respected all. the religions then existent 
as the members of his family have contributed much to the 
Buddhist bandings on Parvata. 

Ch&ntainula 'of unconquerable will’ bad a son Maharaja 
MSdhariputra Sri VIra Purusbadatta. the only IkahvUcu hitherto 
known ta us from bis Jaggayyapeta insctiptions.” He has been, 
immortalized in the splendid benefactions at NSgBcjuaakopda by 
the members of bis family to' the Buddhist commnnides resident 
there. The reign of Vira Parushadaita was a red-letter day in 
the aunaU of Andhra Buddhism, as royal patronage of Buddhism 
was not found in such a large measure at any subsequent period. 
Most of the ornate Iksbviku epigrsphs are of his reign and also 

* Tbaia la sueb a paucity of OMtartaU for tba pwiod that wa ouuwt 
haiard oueb boyood (ha raalm o( bypothasca. It nay also ba boroa la 
mind that «a kaow of no aarliar Ikabvtku of Salla ragioa than Chlnta- 
nSla aad that ao Ikabviku calls bioualf Aadhra. 

• For !o*. ate. aea M.SJt. 1936 Ap. aad p. 93 ; M.B.Ji. 1037 Ap. aad 
p.71: A.X.A.S.I.. 1935-6: A.B.l.A. (Uydm) 1936 aad 1927. 

■ B.I., v«l. a. Ap. Nca. 1203 aad 1203. 
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the leree number of stepu, diaitru end vibiras recently 
excavated at Nag&rjuoAkooda. la hit reign lattiog more than 
twenty yeart. be made Parvata not only the beauty spot but the 
fountain of learning alto in Andhra. Cnrionaly, the baeriptions 
supply os with no definite evidence as to his own reltgion, but 
it may be presnmed that all his efforts were concentrated on the 
glorification of the religion of the great Ilcshvdku, Gantama the 
Buddha. 

The whole site of Buddhist buildings was called Vijayapuri 
in Sri Parvata. But, every hOl had a name as every st&pa, 
cfaaitya and vlbira. The adjoining bllla were called Pusbpagiri, 
Devagiri, Kantakaiaiia and so on.' The makiickaitya oon* 
taining the relics of the Buddha was renovated by Cbantisri, 
sister of Cb&ntaraiila, wife of Kandairi of the Pukiya clan and 
the aunt of the reigning king Vira Purusha in bis ever memor¬ 
able sixth year. The ladies of the royal house take the lion’s 
share in the erection of the buildings. Tbe same Cbfinlifri gave 
900 coins (jicvttri masaka) to tbe ' m*kiUkaiiya' and bestowed 
her attention on other commonides like the Sramanas, Brah* 
manas, Kavanas, and Vanijas. Tbe two queens of VIra Furusbs, 
Bapisri or Cbantifri his second enot's daughter and Kudradbara 
Bhattarika of Ujjain vied with each other in making gifts. 

Tbe benefactions of an npdsika BSdhBri deserve special 
mention. Many cbaityas, mantapas and laiaJtas were dedicated 
by her. In all probability she was a princess before she became 
an Hposika. Tbe vibS^aa mentioned in her long inscription are 
Chuladbammagiri Knlaba vibira, Silaha vihSra, Deverokana 
mahivfbara, etc. There were, among other sects, the Ptfree and 
the Avaraiallat, the Bakninttiyas and tbe Makisojakas. Tbe 
conatruction of tbe buildings was supervised by Cbacdramukba 
Tb^rs, Dharmanandt Thera and Nfiga Thera. UpislkaBSdbiiriis 
said to have dedicated a temple to tbe fraternides of Ceylonese 
monks who bad converted Kashmir. GandhSra. China, Tosali, 
Aparinta, Vanga, Vanavisi, Yavaoa, Dtmiia,—Inra, Ceylon, etc. 
This version of Dr. Vogel is slightly different from that of the 
• Madras Bpigrapbist according to whom ' this hill (Sri Parvata) 
was sacred to pilgrims from Kasmira, GandbBra, China, Aparinta, 


* There to eo ream for Mestlfyiog KaatekaSsila with Obao;siK]a Dear 
(be nooth of the KtWiae. 
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VangA* Vaaavisi, Timbapaoni, etc.' Be that as it may, it is 
dear that during the third century a.d. there was intercourse 
between Andhra and the above countries which was (roitful of 
great results for the evotution of Andhra culture. The home of 
Nagirjuoa must have attracted crowds of pilgrims from far and 
near and Buddhist culture flowed along the Krisboa to the wider 
world outside.' 

Of the hundreds of monks and nnns that lived during the 
heyday of the. history of the IkshvSkus, Up&sika BSdhiiri and 
Bhadanla Ananda, a great scholar of the fraternity of Kandigkma 
(Krishna district) who consecrated the mabicbaitya stand oat 
prominent It is really strange that Nigarjat)^ finde no mention 
in the inscriptions discovered thus far. According to Arya 
Manintri Mnlakclpa, he was called N&KUhvaya and be was well* 
versed in many /gr/mr, particularly in maynri-vidya. He entered 
Sukbivati and atuined Buddbahood. Then, the work mentions 
a certain Sangbk and a certain Nanda, also distinguished 
Bhtksus.* 

BaktAala 

The son and successor of Vlra Purushadatta was Mahirija 
ViLsishtiputra Bahubala Chintamula. He may be roughly 
assigned to the last quarter of the third century a.d. In the 
second year of his reign, Bhattidevi, probably hia mother, 
erected the Devi vlhira and Kaadabalisrl kis sister aad Uahirini 
of VanavSsi honoured the ascetics with another vibira. 

Perhaps Iksbvikn rule continued for a .ime after Bahubala in 
Andhra till it was displaced by the SUankiyanas from one side 
and the Kadambe-Vikitaka expansion from the other. There is 
no evidence of any Pailava—Ikshvakn conflict and the exist* 
cnee of inscriptions in Ikshviku script at Amarivati is the only 
indication of Ikshviku sway to the south of the Krishna along 
the coast But, as yet it cannot be said with any degree of 
certainty that Ikshviku rule did not once cover the lower valley 
of the Krishna up to the coast. ‘The Ikshviku.Pallava frontier 
along the Krishna was pertaape shifting from time to time. 

Pallava*Kedamba rivalry on the one band and Kadamba- * 
Vikitaka conflicts on the other engross our attention after the 

' Note tb« remark o( Pabiaa that pllgrtma came bare from nelghbourlog 
cooatriw ; p. 63, Gilts. 

■ Voi. til, pp. 626-7.6S!. 
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meteoric descent of Seroodregupta iato the Deccaa (a.d. 340). 
We are unable to identify the Ikshviku aoione the kings the 
northern Bmperor encountered in the Deccan.* It is qnite 
possible that the rise of the Kadambas wu helped by the 
IkshvAkn at Mayhraiarman is said to have Bed to the forests of 
$ri Sailatn to war against the Pallava. There was marriage 
relationship between the Ikshv&ku and the dynasty of Vanavisi 
in the reign of Babubala, hot it would appear that the Kadambas 
bad not risen then into a rating power.* 

* W* nay look for tbe IlcsliT&kti la SritnUcT/ii aod ie Dbaaeofaya of 
KOStMapurt. A later Vifishtlpatm &Uetlvamao of PltbaperaiB ha* a 
ttiraane ilka the Iksbytka aod tb* Saliidlbuui. The later dyoutlea Mk« 
tbe Kikatlyaa who claio s^er dasceot may b* traced to tbe IktbvUni*. 

■ Tbe new ioteriptloa* lotredace to n a nuatwr of a«w daot Ilk* lb« 
yeklyai, tbe Dbatakas, tlM Sagara, tbe CbaBkl, ate., tbe last two boMg 
iaplldl la tbo oaren of socno of tbe priecee. Tb* Ikshviku nest bare 
married Into tbe local facBillM. CbioHSri married her brotbtr’*«ad>eff. 
maJMatav*rm VisMtipatra Skaoda ^ of tb* PBkIya clan aad Ibeir sod 
was Skaoda .9«y«raM alga. Parasbadaila’s sister ewrriad Skaoda I'ueMa 
aiga of tbe ObaUka claa, tb* m ak Jrfai a rfa iseysfa of b*r brother. Asotber 
priac«« la said to bav* married maW/afatwra Skaada CMiki Kanmanaga 
of the Hiramaaga (n*a, Ceyton, aiga?) dynasty. Apart from tbepecuHer 
rigoiftcance of tbe name-endlog oiga, th* word* «agaram and CbalikI 
•eem to b* of greet import, at la all probabfHty tbs Tamil Ttralyar aad tb* 
later Cbijakyas lie hidden la lb*m. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE SALASKAYANAS (ABOUT 275-«0 A.D.) 

7%e Bfihaiphatsyanas 

Tbs ^I«AkA]r«nts (whose dominion coisprisod the modern 
Krishna and West Godivari districts) probably succeeded to the 
kingdom of the BfibatphalSyanas who have left us but a single 
trace of their power in the Koodsnmdi copperplates.* The 
epigraph is In prakrit and in ardialc script similar to the early 
Pallava inscriptions of Sivaskandavarraan. So, MabarXja 
Jayavarman, Bribatphalfiyana. belonged to the same epoch, more 
or less, as Mth&i^ja Sivaskandavarmao of KAhchL While the 
BribatphalSyaoas ruled north of the Krishna along the coast, the 
Pallsvas ruled south of the river and the Ikshvikus west of the 
Ghats and perhaps north of the Gddivari along the eoasL 

The Koodemudi plates refer to the region round Masulipat* 
nam, the Kudura of the inscription referring to KQduru near 
that town. KddQni cannot be identified with modern GSdOr as 
the latter was then within the kingdom of the Pallava (and at 
some unknown period within the principality of the Penm 
Tiraiyan* accordtog to early Tamil Bterature). The name 
^ihatphalfiyana was perhaps a family name as such a geira is 
not found in the extant lists.’ Under‘*the influence of Brab« 
minism, the chiefs of the mixed tribes along the Krishna and 
the Godfivari assumed Brahmloical goirat* and titles and 
Brabmiaical rites. The Bfihatphal&yanas were one such family 
and assumed the title of MahirSias on the decline of Bitav&hana 
overlordship (225 a.d.). Jayavarman was a follower of Brahmintsm 
and a devotee of Siva. What relations his family bore to the 
expanding Iksbvaku and the neighbouring Pallava and what 
happened to it after the reign of Jayavarman in the third quarter 


* B.I.. w). i4. p. 315. 

* It b latemllBg to noto tho pr«Rx BfiM to tbo BSaa. to this Timirao 
sad to tbo dynasty under ooUco. 

* UtU, many gotrat have boos lost. 

* Id contrast to Ifao SXtavlibanss, 
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of the third century a.d. are unkoown. But, it may be presumed 
that the BrihatphaUyaoas were succeeded by the ^aAkayanas 
after about 275 a.d. to which date, more or less, may be 
assigned Vijayadevavarman. SMahkiyana and aivamedhin. 

Sala^kayoHa Gtntatogy 

^lahkiyaaa was a Vedlc rUki a&d his g^tra was adopted by 
this dynasty of Veogi. Vlsyimitta. ^iUaOJcilyana and Kaustka 
are the three pravarat of the Visvamilta gam.' Ptolemy* 
locates a tribe, the Sa]ake$t^ somewhere about the Oroodlan 
moootams bordering the region of the Maisaloi but neither iu 
eaact locality nor Its relation to the S^lankUyanas or to the 
Cbklukyaa can be ascertained at present. A similarity in the 
names of the Pallava. Brihatphalfiyana. Silahkiyana and other 
kings, the epithet pihibhakla which they bore and the emblem of 
the bull which they bad. raise a presumption about the sameness 
of tbou stock.* 

The history of the ^LlnOkayanas has to be reconsiracted from 
half-a-doaen copperplate charters.* Working from paleographic 
evidence and from the Samudragapta-Hastivarman synchronism 
supplied by the Allahabad Pillar inscription, we may arrive at a 
workable genealogy and chronology. The two prakrit grants 
must be given precedence in point of time to the Sauskrit grants 
Thus. Vijayadevavarman of the Ellorc prakrit grant and Vijaya- 
oaodivarman and his son Vijaya Buddhavarman of another prakrit 
charler(nowIo8t)came prior to Ha8tivarman{340A.i».)* mentioned 


1“^’“ tfwHtioo. p. 237. M. ft. CoUtgt JUituimt . 

(VWaaKgraalOo(oberl022, p. 46. ^ 


p. 172, M'Criadk: Ptolemy, «d. by Msjumdar. 

* It b UUt eimllsrlty that has made some writers infer that the Patlavas 
wen onco rulers ap to the UahXoadl. See Dr. V. A. Saitb: Oxford 
History of India, p. 207. 


* («) BUere Prakrit grant, B.J., vol. lx, p. 56. 

(d) Another Prakrit graof (aopnblisbed), I./i., »«). y, p. 175 . ^ 
p. 100 . ’ 


L*. 


(e) Pedda Ve*i C. P. BMrati. August 1824. 
(rf) KoBfce, C. P. i.A., vol. v, p. 175. 


• (/) Kantdru, C. P., rol. 11. M.S.Ji. 1825, p. 73. 

(/) KantSru. C. P. /.. U. B. X.. iKS. p. 73. Ako M. g. CaHttt 
Magatimt (VUianagram), October 1822. 


• It is strange that even la the latnl edition of Or. Smith's Bart, flistmy 
HaMlvarman la called PalUva. Also KnriU ol Maotarija k wrooglr 
ideoilfled ^th lake Kollhra which Is near Veogi theSdlaSkAyaea capital. 
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by the Allahabad inacrJption aod by the Pedda Vegi pUte8(in th« 
latter as the great grandialher of the doaor). It is not possible 
to assiga to the kings of the prakrit charters a fourth century 
datum as prakrit inscriptions were rare then. Nothing more is 
known of the second and third kings of the prakrit charters. 
VijayaderaTarmaa may be supposed to have founded the SUanki* 
yana power in Vengi as he celebrated the aivamedha, half a 
century after the Ikshv&ku Chintamfila who bad performed the 
sacrifice on a similar occasion. 

The Pedda Vegi plates supply four generations of kings in 
conlinuoos succession as father and son, Hastivarman, Nandi* 
varman. Chandravanuan and Naodhrarman the donor. In this 
list, the first was the same as the Vengi foe of Samudragupta 
and the script of the charter would confirm the datum for 
Hastivarman. The Kollcrn grant of Vijayanandivarman meotions 
the donor as the eldest son of Chandravarmao. There are 
two reasons for Identifying the two kings of this charter with 
similar names in the Peddavegi plates: (1) the Kolleni and the 
Peddavegi plates have the same tjnapti Unlakuni Bbfijaka 
(though it is possible that the reference was to the official of 
MulakQru and not to a proper name), and (2) it is impossible to 
identify this Nandivarman the donor with Vijayanandivarman of 
the Prakrit grant or with Nandivarman, son of Hastivarman, of 
the Peddavegi plates as the Kollern doaor calls himself the son of 
Chandravarman and not of Hastivarman. Again, the resem¬ 
blance in script between the Kolleru ftod the Peddavegi plates 
has to be taken into account. 

The KflntSru copperplates 11 may or may not be assigned to 
the donor of the Kolleru, Nandivarman. The epigrapbist sees 
some slight paleographic difficulty in identifying the Nandtvar- 
mans, the donors of the Kolleru and the Kantero 11 grants. 
Nandivarman of the latter may be the Nandivarman, son of 
Hastivarman. But, this does not vitiate our argument either as 
to the genealogy or the chronology of the period. Lastly, there 
is the dinner of Vijayaskandavarman, Kanteru I. There is no 
place for him in the genealogy of the Peddavegi plates as 
they give a continuous succession for four generations, l^e 
script of Vijayaskanda’s inscription is similar to that of the 
grants of Nandivarman, eldest son of Chandravarman. So, 
Vijayaskanda came sometime after Nandivarnun. Perhaps, 
Vijayaskaoda came immediately after Nandivarman as it may 
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ool be possible to Allow chTonologically soy other successor 
besides. 

MthicXja Vil«yAdS<r«TinsAo (Bllora C. P.) 

VilaymBABAivannu (1) * 

I 

too 

Yuverije VJJaya Buddbavamaa (a Prabrtt C. PJ 
Mabirija HastivaraaD, 940 a. o. 

•on 

MabSrXla Naadivarmaa (11) (KaaiFm C. P. U). 

SM 

Mabirija Cbandravarmaa 
aM«M aea 

<«'g!rat35rc“p, ' 

Ckrottohgy atal wm* evtnU 

Besides the paleoBrapby of the plates, tbe only other determi. 
ning factor for tbe chronology of tbe gsiaakfiyana kings is tbe 
conlempoweity of SamudragtjpU and Hastivannan of Vengi 
(about 340 A.D.). From this sheet anchor, we nay work back- 
warf and forward allowing about 25 years as the maximum for 
each generation. We may also bear in mind some other facts 
relevant to this chrooologisal scheme. Vijayadevavarman calls 
himself kmg of Vengipore and be was a mighty MabSriia. He 
conW not have assumed;tho loidsbip of Vengi (near Bllore) 
when tbe Bfihatphaliyana Jayavarman ruled very near Vengi 
U., in and round Masulipatnam. It is, again, unlikely that 
Vijayadeva performed a horse-sacrifice when the Iksbviku power 
extend^ upto J^gayyapctS in the reign of Vlra Purushadatta. 
So. Vi>ayadeva, &tlaftkdyana. ascended the throne some time in 
Ae lut quartw of the third century a.d. Arguing now from tbe 
Hastivarman datum, we must allow for «/two generations 
between Vijayadeva and Hastivarman and thus we arrive at tbe 
same date, more or less, for Vijayadeva. 

forking forward from Hastivarman, we arrive at about 440 
A.R for the end of the rule of Vijayanandl, donor of the 
Peddavegi plates. His successor (brother ?) Vijayaskanda ruled 
for some time when bis realm was invaded by the Pallava fr om 
the south and subsequently taken from him (or from the Pallava) 
by tbe Vishpukup^ins who were rising into prominence to the 
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west aad to the north of the SilahkayanA. Closely ioterwovea 
with the cfaroDOloKy of tho SkUftkiyaDas U that of the Visbou- 
kundios one of whose plates sapplies a relationship with the 
Vkkitaka chronology, the date of the lut Vishoulraodin itself 
being determined by the arrival of Pulake^tn II and his brother 
Visboovardhana. In the genealogy and chronology of the 
^alahkayanas we have left some ioeviuble gaps but they have 
not stood in the way of arriving at approximate resulu as to the 
general scheme. 

MahSti^ Vijayadeva the aivamedhin was the first to come out 
of obscurity and claim a high position among kings. Vengi* 
pura (represented tO'day by the hamlets of Peddavegi and 
Chtnnavegi, 6 miles from Bllore) was the capital of all the 
^laAkayana kings. The Bribatphaliyana power was destroyed; 
the Ikshvikus were on the decline and could not have clung to. 
the Jaggayyapeta region' on account of the new Slllahk&yana 
supremacy. There is no record, however, of Pallava-Ikshviku 
or of dilaAkiyana'lkshvfiktt conflicts. Vijayadeva was a patron 
of Brahmins and a devotee of Siva and the Sun. At Peddavegi 
are the ruins of a temple to the San which is reminiscent of 
SdlaAkiyana sssociations. 

Haslivarman is said to have won many military triumphs, 
over whom U it not staled. The Allahabad inscription reveals 
the utter dismemberment of KallAga and Andbra about the 
middle of the fourth century a.d. Hasci's war exploits may allude 
to his part against Samudragupta and his victories, if any, over 
his neighbours of Pithipuram, miakka and KinchJ. The aftermath 
of Samudragupta's march seems to have been the weakening of 
the Paliava, the revival of the Cbdla, and the rise of the Kadamba. 
So, the Silahkiyana was supreme. While little Is known of the 
son of Hast!, Nandivorman the Charitable, Chandravarman 
seems to have inherited the warlike qualities of his grandfather. 
Chandra was the master of his neighbours. The Paliava charters 
speak of the numerons wars (hat VIravarmao and Sfcandavarman 
his SOD bad to wage (against their neighbours). Attempts at 
exerdstng control over his neighbours ceased withCbandravannan, 
as by the beginning of the fifth century. Paliava expansion had 
begun once more. Vijayanandi III is known to os only 
as a worshipper of Sfirya and Vishnu, bis Peddavegi plates 
recording a grant to a temple of Vishpu, lord of (be thfen 
yrorlds. 
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The atlention of the Pallava was first directed to the sooth 
from bis homeland of Nellore and Guntur and Kum&ravtsbQU 
recaptured and bis son drove out the Chfila forces at the 

end of the fourth century a.d. Pallava expaosion northward is 
evidenced by the Mhnsadur grant of Siibbavarman which donates 
a village in Vengorastatra (Vengl). This Siibbavarman was a 
contemporary, more or less, of the Siladhfiyana Vijayaskanda* 
varrsan of Vengl. So, the Pallava interregnuro in tbe kingdom 
of Vengl took place in tbe time of tbe last-known ^la&kiyana. 
We do not know if the f»alaftkiyana continued in Vengl as a 
tributary prince or if the VisbQukuodio conquered the kingdom 
of Vengl from the Pallava. Equally dark is tbe extent of the 
temporary Pallava sway in the northern districts in point of time 
as well as in point of territory. Tbe rule could have lasted only 
for a short time as about Che middle of the fifth century the 
Vitbpukuodio became ruler of Venjl M&dhava III tbe first 
VUoukui^dio to rule along the coast has made a grant from his 
camp at Kudavada in tbe Godkvari district, and bis great * 
grandson Vikramendra has made a grant in the Krlshny 
district. It may be plausibly argued that tbe SitlBAkiyana held 
to Vengipura as the first mention of Lenduluru (modern 
Dendalhra) near Vengi as the Visboukuodio capital occurs in an 
inscription of the great graisdson of Mkdbava 111. But, it may 
be borne in mind that the last ^alafikayana plates so fsr 
discovered cannot bo placed in tbe sixth century and that the 
^tabkiyanas and the Vishuukupdina could not have ruled side 

side as Mahllrijas for any length of lime. It is equally 
difficult to assign a long period to tbe Pallava at Vengl between 
the last ^labklyana and the first Vishtrakuodin rulers of the 
area. 


Brokminkai Revival 

Within the small ambit of territory delimited by the kings of 
Kaltnga north of tbe G6dkvari, by tbe PalUvas south of the 
Krishna and by tbe Kadambs-VSkfitakawar sone on the west, tbe 
SfiJafik'^yanas ruled with tbe proud and great title of MahXtftja, 
accelerating the revival of Brahminism and tbe resosdtation of 
Sanskrit language and literature. Tbe threads of their policy 
were taken up by the Vishpukuodins and anew impetus was given 
to tbe rising tide of Brahminism by the protigd of the Vikktakas 
who were themselves in close touch with tbe dassical revival of 
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tbeGaptaaee in th« north.' AadbradS&a is thus slowly lost 
to Bttddhism with which her culture is saloreted end the 
Kedambas. the Oa&eas and the Pallavas of the south come within 
the sphere of the Gupta religious and cultural sway. The cult of 
saicri6ces larsely swept away its enemy into the sea and assumed 
great importance in the state. POrvamima$>ua was practised to a 
fault and the Brahmins, ever delighting in yajnas, lighted the sac^ 
fires which slowly quenched the Buddhist and scorched the Jaina 
creeds to death. The mention in the inscriptions of the Sitah* 
k&yana and other later dynasties of only Hindu temples and the 
reference in those records toBrahminsof various gs/rorpatronised 
by kings and yaines celebrated by the rulers is a significant com¬ 
mentary on the relative positions of Buddhism and Brabminisni. 
Knmirila BhaUa. Sri Sankaricb&rya and the Bhakti cult were 
still to come with tempestuous force to AndhradSsa to wipe away 
the two religions, Buddhikm and Jainism, which had lost all 
vitality. 

• Pahlan remarks about tbadawrtioe el, aad tbe Brabmiaical revival ia 
Ai/eya (Psrvata). 


f 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE LATER PALLAVAS (ABOUT 34<MilO A.D.) 

GetuaUgy 

Tbbxb is little difficulty ia potUnff toeetber the lists of kings 
supplied by the following copperplates and In evolving a genea* 
logicid table agreeable to ibe paleographic evidence and the 
historical facts supplied by them :--Oihgddu I. Uravapalli, Pilcira, 
Ochgodu I(, Mingadhr and CbSra grants.' The earliest of 
these is Odigodu I which resembles the Prakrit grants in pobt of 
dating and wbkh supplies the following kings 

KuatravUbQu, aSvamedblD 

SOQ 

Skaadavamas, acquired a kiagdon 

aoe 

Vlravarmaa. a great rictor 

aoa 

VljAyatkaodavarBan. donor o( the C.P. la bti SSrd year. 

The kings found In Pikira, ilflogadhr and Oihgddu 11 copper¬ 
plates are the same, Viravarmao, Skandavarman, Yuvamahir&ja 
Visbougdpa aud Sittihavartnan In continuous succession as father 
and son. So, this list may be tacked on without dispute 
to the above, identifying Vlravarman, son of Skandavarman of 
Oihgddtt I and Viravannaa Cf the three later copperplates. Thus, 

1. Kumtravisbeu 

*soa 

2. Skandavannao 

I 

•OB 

3. VlravarinaD 

> 

SOB 

4. VljayaskandarariBan 

•on 

5. Yuvainabkrlia VisheugOpa 

SOD 

6. Sidibavannan 

OibgOdu I (GuDttlr district) BJ-, vol. rr, p. 246, Itsucd from 
Ttabripa (Cbebtein) Gunter district. 

d.*UruvapalU (Neltora district) t.A., vol.v, p. 30, Usoed from Palak- 
kada (Nellore district). 

<. Pikira (NoUon district) B.J., vol. vill, p ISO, taancd from Ueamsturu. 
d. OitagOdu II B.I., vo). XV, p. 2S2; M.B.R. 1914. p. 82. 
t. HlagadQr (In Vengl, Krishna dtotrlct) t.A., vol. v, p. 154. Issued 
Iron Dasanspura (Nellora district). 

/. CbBra, M.B.R. 1014, p. 82. 
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The Uruvapalli grant gives Nos. 2-5 in the above list, and 
No. 5, tbe donor Vishougopa dates tbe dtarter In tbe eleventh 
year of the reign of a certain Sidibavarman. Dr. Fleet identified 
this Siitabavarman as tbe elder brother of VishongCpa and 
Dr. Dobrenit has fanen in with the view of Dr. Fleet. While, 
Dr. S. K. lyeogar has identified him with No. 6 in the above list, 
tbe son of Vishongopa on the ground that Vishnugfipa did not 
ascend tbe throne as king. Apart from tbe improbability of the 
father being Yovarija In his son's reign, tbe Velurpfilaiyam 
plates refer to a king Visbougopa before Nandivarman and be 
calls himself a great victor which shows that he took great inter¬ 
est in temporal matters and nothing seems to have prevented 
him from ascending the throne before his son unless it were the 
long reign of his elder brother Siihbavarman. The Cbhra plates 
odd to the above list their donor Vijaya VishQugopavarman, son 
of Sttbhavsrman No. 6 aifti, cstriously enough, call the father of 
Siihhavarman, HablUfija Vtshougopavarman. 

So far, the arrangement is flawless. Tbe primary difficulty 
arises in flttiog in with tbe above list tbe line of kings found in 
the Cbeodalur copperplates.* The difficulty is the greater as 
they are dated from Kinchi while tbe haif-a-dosen charters men- 
tioned hitherto were issued either from Nellore or from GiintQr 
district. Skandavarman, Kumftratisbou, Buddhavarman aod 
KumSravUhou figure in tbe Chendal&r grant which is .assigned 
in point of script to a period betwe^ 450-550 a.d. 

Dr. Dubreuil has identified the first Kumaravishou of the 
Cheodaiar grant with No. 1 in our list above. Thus, he 
added a Skandavarman above Kumiravishou and arrived at 


Skaadavarmao 


KarnSravIsheD 


Bnddbavarraaa 

Kuaairavlthpg 
(doeor o( CbeodMQr C.P.) 


Slihbavannaa 


SkaadavannaD 

V'lrtvarmaa 

I 

Skaadavanaaa • 
(doaor of OAg^u I) 


Y. R. Vitboagepa 
(dooor of UrvvaiNUll} 


^ BJ., vot. TiU. p. 233. 
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Th« diffictiUy io the above arnui^ement seems to be oi a serioos 
kind as cbe donor of the Chendaiur copperplates of about the 
fifth centary Is placed a eeaeration earlier than Skandavaroiaa, 
donor of Othgodu I grant which, made tohia 33rd year, was nearer 
the age of Prakrit grants in point of dating, etc. The French 
savant added Skandavarman and Nandivarman of the Uda> 
yendiram grant below Siihhavarroan.' 

Dr. S. E. lyeng&r, whose arrangement was followed, more 
or less, by Mr. Gop&lan* solved the problem In a different way. 


Skaadavamian 

I 


1 

son 

Siibbavarman 1 

1 

sen 

Y. R. VlsbongepA 
(donor o^t^vsppelU 

KtUBiravtsben i 

son 

Sskaodavannao 11 

son 

SiAhavsitnan M 
(donor of Plklra. 
MIorsdnr and 

Odtgeeu 11 c. p.) 

Buddbavsraan 

eoe 

Nandi varoiao 
(donor of UdayCndirnm 
C. P.J 

son 

Vlthpncepa 
(doeor of Cbflra C. P.) 

SidibivarnAO III 

KomAraTisheit 11 
(donor of 

Cbendslhr >*•) 


The obvious defect in fite above scheme is chronological. 
How to provide for three sets of contemporaries, especially when 
the Doctor does not believe gn the theory of two branches of the 
Pallava dynasty, has not been properly taken into account. Of 
the nine descendants of Skandavarman, not even one can be 
omitted from the ruling list {ioclndiog his second son Vovs- 
mahSrSjs VishnugSpa) as there U inscriptiooal evidence to prove 
that everyone was a Mabirfija. In assigning dates and places in 
succession for the kings of his list, Mr. Gfipilao passes on from 
one branch to another in an arbitrary manner and chooses kings 
in succession In no particular order. ‘ The probability seems to 
be that soon after the reigns of Sithbavarman 11 and Skanda- 
varman II .... the Pallava kings KamSravishou II, who 
captured KMcbJ, Nandivarman I, Slifahavarman III occupied the 
Pallava throne If it Is assumed that all the three 


* S././.. vol. U, p. 361. . *f *: 

» Pp. 66-69. Very strange U le that Kumlravlihen U Is sale to have 
captured KEfichi eapresaly agelnstlbo aveilable evkteace. Our artseaeffleot 
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brandies ruled from Kiinchi and if any of the branches is taken 
down to the end, as it must be done aocordine to the Inscriptions, 
then it will become too late for the earlier members of the other 
two branches to rale, if not to lire. The point may be explained 
further. The Kumaravishnu branch is placed earlier than 
VisltQugopa and others and next to Skandastsbya in the VSIhr* 
palaiyatn plates ' and it is assigned an early place in the VSynlhr 
list * however confused it might be in other respects. However, 
to follow Dr. Iyengar and GdpSlan, let us place the Kum&ravlsbon 
brandi next to Skandavarman as they do. Then, Kum&ravishpu i 
who captured Kiincbi was followed by his son Buddhavarman 
according to the Cbendallir and VelQrpSlaiyam plates and Buddha* 
varman by Kumlravisbon I (according to the ChendalQr plates. Is 
it reasonable then to assign the next places in the cbronologi* 
cal scheme to Siibhavarman and Vishpugopa of the two tenior 
branches, the grandfatheri of KumSravishou It f Or, let us take 
the first line os succeeding Skandavarman. Then, Siibhavarman 


of tbs availablo facts auat ba based oo a historical aad logical basis. 
Was thers no relo of auccauioo f Sitoilarly, Or. S. K. lyaa^r coafoouds 
tba Komirariabuat oe pp. axlr-v. Coaparo tba tsMe oo p. 59. On p. S3 
Mr. OepSlan atalgot blcaodavaraaa. t<u of Virakurcha aod faihar of 
SiiblMvaraao. VltbeogOpa aod Kualramsbea I. to 389 A.n. 

» 5././..«!. il,p<.v. 

KSlabbartr « 

I 

SM 

ChSupallava 

Virak6rcha. marrind a aSga. 

I 

aoa 

Skandaslshya. took iba/AaftS* of Satyaaeoa 

Keakrarlshoit captured KSncbl 
I 

too 

Bnddhavarmae, defeated the Chdlas 

VUhQagSpa ^ 

NandiraraaD 

Siibhararmaa 

I 

aoa 

Sldtbaviahon 

• U. B. R. 1908-0: OubreuU: IIm PaUavas, p. 20. 
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most be followed by a Skaadavarman accofdinj to the Peou* 
konda plates aod the spurious Udayeodiraui grant* And when 
we take down the Hoe to Nandtvannaa, it will be too late for the 
earlier laenibers of the other branches. Nor will tl be possible 
to allow the brothers Sithbavarmau, VishougSps and Kuniara- 
vishQU to succeed one after another and then pass on to the next 
generation and so on. The essential difficulty arises on account 
of the fact that all were Mahftrijas who must be assigned places 
in succession to KMchi. Thus, chronological confusion results 
from this scheme into which three errors have crept: («) the 
three sets of kings were contemporaneous, whereas it is clear 
that the Kumgravishou branch came earlier than the Vlsbungopa 
line and it would appear that the first to capture KSachi was 
Komiravlsbou after whom alone the rest of the later Pallavas of 
Kiadti must have come, (6) there was only one Pallava dynasty 
ruling from KlScbl aod there was fo other in the nortbem 
districts, though none of the charters of Vishoagdpa's branch 
is dated from KUdii and there are as many as five of 
them, aod (<) the identification of Stihhavarman of the 
Uruvappalli plates and Sithhavarman son of VlshuugSpa and the 
consequent confusion of the two Siihhavarmans and their 
achievements.* 


• Tbe grant soppUesSkaodavariaan. hk son SiAbavsmao a grant b*ro, 
hla son Skaadavarman andhUsiA Naodlvaroaa. S. vol.H, p. 361; 
I A. wU. vUl. p. IM. «3 5 Poftha Peaukooda pUtan. 

sea A / sir P- Wl- A'nr* tHr Siik*Midrma» a gnet htro htdazoa 
Skanda^rman, white, another Sithhaarman donor o( Pwee granlt keda ton 
yiiaya VishttagOpavarmam. The two Slibhas an not Identical. So It is 
raasoaable to aawme Ibat the Paookooda pUlcs refw to Simbannoan 
• tba araatharo' aod htosoo Skaadavarman and aottoSbhhavarmaall aod 
Skaodavannan II bla aaceoeor of Mr. Oopalan's Hat, p.S»; 68-6# of hU 


• SKhbavarman brother of Vlshoogflpa baa to be dearly dhtlaguiabed 
from Slihbavarmao soo of VlsbangOpa. In our opinion ih. latter was 
not a kina of KSncbl thongh bo waa undoubtedly a great king and 
occupied tomporartly the SilanUiyana kingdom. Tba SiJhha- 
varmau and bla son Skandavarmta aro mantlooad In the Paonkonda 
C.P. 7be 6 m Sidsbavarmaa wat the contemporary of Digaiga of 
Kknrbi. Be ia menUooed in the Lohapihhgga as tba rnler of Kinchl. 
There was alwaya the utmoet friondlloeea batwaon the two bnmebet 
o< the Pallavat ud on more than ooo oceaalon ibe oortham line 
supplied a king to Klfficbi. Probably tt was during tba Pallava 
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There is no reason why we should omit some kings arbiirs* 
rily from a chronological frame-work. When it is distinctly 
known chat Kumaravishou and his son BuddhavanriAa wereklaba- 
r&jas and distinguished ones too, it is not easily anderstood why 
they should be passed over and why only the donor of the 
Cbendsliir plates should be selected os ruler in his branch.' The 
succession from Suhhavarmao. son of Skandavartnan. down to 
Siihhavisbpu is more or less uninterrupted if the lists contained 
in the Peoakonda, Viiyalur and VSlQrpalaiyam plates are read 
together. Can it be contended that KRflchi was captured by a 
Kutnaravisbon. ai>d the CbSlas were driven out by Boddbavarman 
between Sirtihavarmau and Siihbavisbou ? If VUhnugdpa issued 
bis Urovappalli grant in his son's reign according to Dr. lyengiU 
and Gopilan, then what was the place that Siihbavannan 
and bis son Skanclavarman of their list were occupying then ? 

All these dillicuIUcs »<e easily got over by Dr. Dabreoil’s 
arrangement. Uy putting together the relevant parts of the 
Udayendiram, Velurpalaiyam and Viyalur inscriptions, he gives a 
oontinuoQS succession from Siihhavarman to Sirhhavisbou, thus.* 
The whole scheme is dear, logical, chronologically sound and 
paleograpUcally unexceptionable save for the flaw we have 
referred to already. 


!nt«rr«i[iium io V$a};i that Uigoiga w«tit there and BnOdhadalta was 
patnaised. See COpUas, pp. 62, 60, (or bis ideotlfication ot (he two 
Sldihararmaat. “ 

‘ /V Aneifmi Historf Uu Dettmm, p. 68. 
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In fittios in the CbenUelur copperplates with the OdiffdOo X 
grant, the qaescion may be asked, why shoald we sot klentiXy 
Skandavaroan of the Cbendal&r copperplates with the first 
Skandavarmao of Oifigodn I grant? Then we wQI arrive at 


KeisiravUbaa 1 eSvanSdaio 
1 

ton 

Sknndnvnraiin, Mqaired a kingdom 


I 

too 


KnmSraviihgu U eaptamd KiSchi 


Bnddknvarnua dtieated the Cheiax 
I 

•oa 

KamSravitheu 1(1 _ 


I 

wa 

VlraTArsao a great 
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aoa 

Bkaodartirwaa a boro of lOO 
battloi 


1 

•00 

Siibhavaman ae. 435 

I 

•on 

Skiiadavarmao 

I 

■00 

Naadivansao 


r.K. vLi 


VUgdpa 
I 

•on 

Siifahavarnuui 

I 

too 

VlabBugOpa 


Sidthavnnsao 

I • 

■on 

SlitabavUbeQ 
ac. 575 • 


Simhavarnan 

1 

MC 

Slitaharisbau 


In the above scheme, the paleographic defect of Dr. DubrenH's is 
avoided but we have to pnt in three kings of the name of 
Kumaravishou whereas even in the longest list in the V&yalur 
inscription there are only two of that name. Again, the dtrono* 
logical difficulty has to be overcome. In the above scheme, 
Kamfiravishpu, father of Buddhavarman. must be assigned to 
about 360 A.t>. allowbg 25 years for eadi generation backward 
from Sittihavarman (ac- 43.5). Then, we come to the border of 
the Barly Pallavas whom we have dealt with in an earlier 
chapter. While it is impossible at present to identify KumSra- 
visbQU and his son Skandavarman with the Barly Pallavas 
(the early Skandavarman having ruled abont the third quarter 
of the third century), unless we date the beginnings of Pallava 
rale at Kaficbi at the end of the third century A.D., it is equally 
difficult to assign two such distinguished predecessors to 
Kumhravisbpu, the captor of Kfifichi somewhere between 300 and 
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350 A.D. If we identify Skandavtrman ion of Ktim5r«vi8hoii 
in the above list with the Mabirija Sivaskandavarman (ac. 250 
A.i>.), then it is untenable that a son of his should succeed in 
about 360 A.D. la fact, the relation between the Early Palla- 
vas, Sivaskandavarman. Boddhavarman and Visbnugdpa and 
the* later Pallavas Skandavarman, Kumiravisbao and others is 
not obvious though it is undoubted that the later Pallavas (of 
the Sanskrit charters) were lineally descended of the early 
Pallavas (of the prakrit charters). 

Dr. Dubreuil, however, offers the following captanation for 
the paleographic defect in his scheme. ■ If. instead of com¬ 
paring the letters, we compare the general aspect of the writings, 
the Cbeodalur plates appear to be a little irregular and disorderly 
which is a characteristic of the ancient documents, whereas, 
the plates of Uruvappalli, M&ogad&r, Plklra possess the order and 
regularity that belong to more modem writings. However, I do 
not believe that, in general, a comparison of the alphabets can 
give us any very correct information. Not only the plates of 
the Pallsvas but also those of the OaAgas and Ibe Kadambas prove 
that the alphabets differ much according to the scribes who have 
engraved the plates; and the documents of the same reign do 
not sometimes resemble one another. Lastly, I think that there 
is no need to compare the CbendalSr plates dated from Ekficbi- 
puram with those of Uruvappalli dated from Palakkada, M&nga* 
d&r dated from Dasanapura and Pilwra dated from Menmatura: 
the towns Palakkada, Dasanapura and Menmatura were probably 
in the Ounlur district, that is, far away from Kf^ebipuram and the 
difference of the countries fully explains the difference in the 
alphabets.’* 

Chronology 

There is only one deffnite date in Pallava history, that given 
by Lokavibkago* according to which a certain Simhavarman 
ascended the throne of KaAcbi in about 435 a.i>. This Siebba- 
varmon was the father of a Skandavarman according^ to the 


* Tht Aoeitnt Hittory of th* Deetam, p. 45. 

• Mys. Arch. Kep. 19(».10, p. 45; J.JI.A.S. 1915, p. 471. Mr. Krtehpa 
^Attri doe* not •gree with the JMoribMga datum (£. /. xv, p, 252) 
be ciu M K dow not agree with certain astroaomloJ paniculers fnaotioaed 
la OihgOdu C. P. II. But, the Stibha of LMovlbkdga wu not the Sltbha of 
Odigedu. 
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Udayendiram gram and both are menliooed In the Peookonda 
plates of Madhava Gaftga as having soccessively crowned two 
Oahga kings. Another datum of which we may be sure, more 
or Jess, is that of Sidibaviahnn, a contemporary of Vlshouvardhana 
and the poet Bharavi.* Working from the chronology of the 
western Chalukyas. we arrive at the same date, the last quarter 
of the sixth century A.o. for Simhavishpu. If we include Vishpu- 
gopa, after Siihhavarman there ruled five kings between 435 and 
575 A.D. and allowing for an interruption after Nandivarman on 
account of an apparent break in succession and perhape on 
account of Kadamba troubles also, the average for each reign is 
not high. Three more generations before Simhavarman would 
uke us back to about 360 a.o. for Kumaiavishoo the Captor of 
mchi. 

lV^rg ihtrt Iwo iraueAts f 

• 

The Early Pallavas described in Chapter VI were the ancestors 
of the Later Pallavas. Bat. the link between the two is not dear 
at present Originally it was the custom to inscribe In Prakrit 
but Prakrit gave way to Sanskrit In course of time. 

As only the ChendalQr pistes among Pallava inscriptions of 
the fifth and sixth centuries mention Kkfichi and connect the 
Pallavas with the city, we hayc to infer that the other Pallavas 
who date their copperplates from places in Nellore and Guntur 
districts were not connected with Kafichi at all. If they had been 
related to KKlchi, they wouft have clearly said so, as the Early 
Pallava and the Cbendalfir granU say. Again, the order of 
succession and chronology of the plates dated from Nellore 
and Guntur districu are without any gap and the kings of the 
Chendalhr and Udayendiram grants cannot be fitted into the list. 
In whatever order we may arrange the kings of these Pallava 
erants we have to confront two lines of contemporary kings 
after the lime of Vishpugdpa (340 a.o.) A certain Ugtavarman 
of Palakka (Palakkada f) mentioned as a contemporary of 
Samudragopu sounds like a Pallave name. And a pillar inscrip¬ 
tion A Amilravati in early Pallava script contains a Psllavs 
dynasty.* These would lead us to infer there was another 
branch of the Pallavas in the Telogu dUtricls as different from the 


Proe. of the OrUatal Cooforoaco, 1913 aad Ifln. 
5,/./. vol. 1. p. 2S; A./, vol. avlll. p. 14il. 
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Pallavas of Rftfichi. Howsoever we may arraoeetbe geneeloeyi 
a se[}arate liao of kings front Vfravarinaa down to VisbnugSpa of 
the Cbbra ptates not connected in any way so far known with 
KflScbi, has to be postnlated and they were cousins of tbe main 
line, To assign tbe kings of the two branches places in succes¬ 
sion to tbe same kingdom of tCSncbi will lead to chronological 
impossibilities.' Tbe norlbern branch succeeded to Kiilcbi 
when Siibbavarman son of Skandavsnnan and, later, Sittihavishtiu 
ascended tbe throne in the south. 

IVaj tkert a CAffia t • 

The Pallavas of Klftchi had to contend against tbe Cbblas 
when they occupied Tondai, for Kbbchi was within easy reach 
of only that Tamil dynasty, and was prised by the ambitious 
Cb&las and made a part of their empire. The CbSlaa wore the 
only foes the Pallavas cou*d have bad in the third century a.d. 
to threaten their dominion of K&Bcbi. 

Prom the inscriptions of MaharSja Sivaskandavarman it is 
clear that tbe Pallava sway round Kincbl was ondlspoted. Some 
time after Visbeugopa most have occurred one of tbe epochs of 
Cb61a revival. For, Kumkravishpu tbe aivamedbin who may be 
assigned to about 360 a.d. is said to have captured KSilchi. And 
what is more, his son Boddhavaiman is said to have (ought hard 
against the Ch5]as. Tbe probatHlities are that the Cbolas 
invaded and took the Pallava capital^ and a little later, tbe Pallava 
recaptured it. 

KarikMa tbe great Cb5|a emperor is connected by tradition 
with a Trildcbana Pallava. Karikflla is said to have punished 
Trilocbana for having disobeyed bis orders. In early Tamil 
poems containing references to tbe great deeds of Karikila, this 

> ProtMtbly, tbore was aoothar branch somewhere is the Coded Dhtrkte. 
where the Notamba-Paltavas were foosd later and where tbe Hlrahadagalll 
phues mark en earty Pallava sway. 

• AJi.A.S.!. 1906-7. p. «4 and S-l.t., voJ. 11, p. 5CS for a CbOJa loterreg- 
DOffl. But. Gdptlaa argees against ao interregnum, aee p. 63- It may be 
(bat Karlkftia did not live eo late but that cannot etand la the way lA Cb&la 
tnvariOQ. Ur. Krishua Sasltl suggests the Kadarabas or the Ch9|as as the 
uinrpere. BJ. vol. vlll, p. 28 and sv, p 249. On p. CS, OdpUao suggtaU tbe 
pomibUlty of a Kadamba imttrrttmwH. On p. xalU of Mr. GOpklan'e Hook. 
Dr. lyengir says that the' Cbelos ’ whom Buddbavarmaa fought were tbe 
Ralabhras. the Kalambas of Buddtaadatta. There ia no certain evMeoce for 
the equation. Tbe CMlas wore too weak to Invade Siiochl In tbe fifth 
oentory. 
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exploit acamst TrilSchAQA is conspicuous by its absooce. The 
Cbola coaquored tbe Oliya aagfu and the Arwttlar of TondAit the 
(Teloeus 7) and the Poduvar.* 

Attempts have been made to pitchfork Karikhla into the 
Pallava period. There appear two loterreiraums in the Paliava 
history of K&acbi, before Kum&ravisbpa I and after Naodivar- 
maa.* Bat neither of these periods would be suitable for 
Karili81a. According to tbe late inscriptions of the Tclugu 
Chdias who claimed descent from KarikKla. Kariklle 11 grandson 
of bis groat namesake fonnded one branch of tbe Telngu Cbolas. 
Dasavarman tbe second grandson conquered Pfikarashtrs with its 
capita! Potappi and TondamSna tbe third grandson became lord 
of Tondal.» Neither in the second half of the fourth century a.o. 
nor at the beginning of the sixth century a.o. would it have 
been possible for KarikSla and his grandsons to plant their power 
In tbe Tetugu districts. KarikilU dkf not encounter the Pallava 
as he conquered only the Oiiya fingas and the Arvvatar in 
Tondai. This stage of tribal stales in Tomlai was pre»PaIlava. 

The troubles to the Pallava in the fifth and early sixth 
centuries came from the Kadambas. In spite of repeated 
Kadamba attacks, the Pallavas like KumiravishQU If, Siibba- 
varman, Skandavarman and Nandivarmao were powerful. In 
the reign of the last king, thib Kadamba trouble was at its height 
and the Chola fortunes were at a low ebb. Buddhadatla of tbe 
fifth centnry speaks of his opalemporary Kalaroba king in Cbola- 
n&du. enough evidence for proving the sad suie of the Cholss. 

Telugu traditions and late Telogii inscriptions equate Trllo- 
chaos Pallava and Vijayaditya the first Cbillakf a king in point of 
time. And since Karikkla and Trildchana are alleged to be 
contemporaries as staled above, the date of KarikaU is sought 
to be esublished thereby. Vijayaditya was the grandfather of 


»PaHlnappiUt. Ilnet 274-82. 

•Por<ttHi#<«rwc««>oTriMchs8aPallaTa, se* my note Wm harittlu « 
t^ltm^aryotrriUd>»»* pp. 38J.8 iothe Hkrory of the Tmalb 

by Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras. IKS) and Trittchana PalUva 
and KariUkU Clia|a by Dr. Veokataranjanayyn (Madmt, 1929). If ll>e 
Cbilukyiw were In the Deccan in tba third ceotnry a.o., lbs story of the 
iBTSsloQ of Vljayddityn their first king will have to be revtesd. Neitbw 
PalUva nor Western ChSlnkyn Inscriptkont speak of THldchnaa and of bU 
exploits against the Chd)a and tbe Cbl|nkya. 

vi, No. 628; No. 6S0. See also 1900. p. 17(22 AugustJ. 
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PulakSAtn I (ac. SSO a.d.) and ao Kartkftla lived in the fifth 
ceotory &.D. Bat, It has already beeo demonstrated that the 
state of the Cbola then was far from enviable and there was a 
contest for snpremacy between the Kadamba and the Pallava. At 
any rate, the traditional Trilocbana-Vijayiditya syncbronism 
helps us little in fixloe the ace of Karikala in the fifth century. 
The continuous traditions about Trilochana from about the 
seventh century and the ambition of many small Telu^u 
dynasties of a later day to link themselves with him prove at 
best that be was an ancient and famous Telueu sovereign. The 
rise of the CUMukyas Into a big power might have been 
attempted at his expense in the Sri Saiiam i^ion. But it is not 
possible to locate the rise of the Chklukya. the existence of a 
powerful Telugu state under Trilochana Pallava and the glorious 
expansion of the Cboja state under Karik&la (which was more 
powerfnl than Trilochana'^ kingdom) either before KumiLra- 
vishQU I or after Nandivarman. 

TIu PalUva-KadantbA rivalry 

After Bnddhavarman’s defeat of the Cholas, the centre of the 
storm tltat was brewing to swoop over the whole south was in 
the west, in the kingdom of the Kadambas of Vanavisi.’ In 
the Pallava.Kadaraba hostilities, tfie Gangas of Mysore were 
the subordinate allies of the Pallavas.* The Paliavaa lived to 
see the decline of the Kadambas and-the rise and fall of another 
rival, the Early Cbi]akyan family. 

The Tklagoqda inscription,* the most valuable for Kadamba 
history, relates that the Kadambas rose Into power under a 
certain Mayuraiarman who carved a kingdom for bimself at the 
expense of the Pallava. Whatever the relation of Maygra's 
dynasty to its predecessor.* tho seal of the founder left its 
stamp on all his successors and the policy of war and death 
to the Pallava initiated by bim (Hayura) was followed with 
varying success. Kadamba expansion from its borne, Kanara, 
was north-eastward across the present Ceded Districu, the 

* Tlw Kadaobfls w«» pirates. {PaUrrupyatfu 11-12, Hnaa 1-3,12-13. 
Sm Majamdar'a U'Ortadla: Ptolamy p. 4S. la g^ra and io descent Iroei 
HiritI, tb« Kadambas reseoabie tba Cbi|akyta. 

* PeoukoecU C.P. 

*^./.,vol. viH. p. 24. 
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cockpir of many a conflict. Uaditlooal and historical, between 
aspirants to political hesemoay in the Deccan. The greatness 
of Kadamba expansion in the coarse of half a century (3S0-4O0 
A.O.) can be ganged from the fact tlut the VhIcStakas had to 
expand in the Deccan by defeating them and from the Vjdue 
attached to the Kadamba marriage alliance by the Vikatakas 
(the Guptas). 

The Kadambas were perhaps the first to succeed in dislodg¬ 
ing the Pallavas from a large part of the Ceded Districts. * de¬ 
feated them several times and kept them at bay from their new 
capital at Uchangi in Bellary. After Kumkravishpu I the 
aivamedhin and captor of KiUl<diIi there were two branches of 
the Pallavas. the senior branch rnling from Kifichi and the 
junior ruUng the northern districU. There was close friendliness 
between the two lines and they united against their common 
foes the Kadambas. While Buddbavtft’mao was engaged in wars 
against the Chola. bis cousin Viravannan * the victor.' * the 
bravest,’' the only hero on earth ’ and ‘ the subdoer of many kings ’ 
was engaged in wars with his neighbonrs. Knmlravisbon If of 
Kificbl probably ruled Jointly over both the perts of the Pallava 
kingdom as his Cbendalar charter makes a grant in Goni&r 
district. When Skandavartnan, son of Viravarman, ascended the 
throne of the northern Pallava principality, be bad to continue 
the traditions of warfare beoueathed to him by Knmaravishou 
Hand bis own father. Sl^ndavarman was *tbe hero of ICO 
battles'. His younger son Vishuugbpa was again ' a great 
victor.’ His elder son Siihbavarmao succeeded to the throne of 
Kifichl and he and his successors bad their share of wars as we 
learn from Kadamba inscriptions. Once the northern branch 
took the aggressive against the Silankiyana as Siibhavarman 
(son of Visbougdpa) ‘ who subdued an assemblage of kings' baa 
made a grant in VengorSsbtra. The Kadambas were the michty 
enemy of the Pallavas during the epoch. Their trouble reached 
the highest pitch in the fifth century. Baffled by the Vikitakas 
in tbe|r attempts at northern expansion, the ambition of the 
Kadambas was directed against the Pallavas and tbelr allies the 
Oa&gas. The relative positions of the Pallavas and the GoAgas 


* lUc*: kfysort. It. Mayfira tli* (oead«r attacked the PalUra ia tbe 
forests of ^r> ^taia. 
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m «7 be understood from the crowning of the Gahga ArYtYArtnan 
and Mfidhava by Sithhavarmao ‘the uorivalled bero'^ and bis 
son SkandSTsrmao. The GaAgas were in soboidinate alliance 
with the Pallavas possessing as much territory to Mysore 
as could be held against the aggressive Kadarabas and the 
suserain Pallavas. 

The numerons Kadamba inscriptions present to us a vivid 
pictore of the martial activities of the dynasty mainly directed 
against the Pallavas. Raghu was a great hero. Kakastbavar- 
man (ac. 425 A.D.) uprooted the G.iAgas, destroyed the Pallavas 
and boasted of his imperial connections.* Mrigesavarman 
(ac. 475 A.S.) was * a veritable fire of destruction ‘ to the Gahgas 
and the Pallavas.* Ravivarman (ac. 500 a.d.) uprooted Chanda* 
danda of Kkfichi and re-established the KadamlM family. The 
Pallava fomented dissensions in the Ksdamba family by siding 
Vishouvarman against his musin Ravivarman.* Visbouvarman 
was the son of Krishoavarman who waged a disastrous war with 
the Pallava king.* Ravi rose to the occasion, slew his rival 
and dethroned the Pallava.* 

From the Pallava and Kadamba inscriptions of the fifth 
century, it may be easily gathered that a most disastrous and 
unceasing war was being carried on between them, fortune now 
favouring one and at another time, fhe other. Perhaps, once oi 
twice the Pallava bad to abandon his capital, but as often be 
carried the war home to the Kadamba. The territory of the 
Ceded Districts, more or less, was the bone of contention in ail 
the rivalries in that area but It was the plaything of fortune. A 
late reference to Nandivarcnan Pallavamaila’s succession to 
KSftcbi from somewhere that region shows that the Pallava stuck 
to some portion of it. The reduction of the Kadamba who had 
reached the xenitb under Krishnavarman II (ac. 550 a.d.) 'lord 
of Dakshinapatha’ and who befriended the Ganga by a marriage 
aUiaocc was no easy task.* The Chklnkyas alone could do it and 
the very tiger of the family‘with the boar crest', PulakSim 11 
reigned supreme over them. Even before him, Pajsk^in I 

* UdayEsdimm C.P. ■ Ta|agan<U Ids. 

* Hal«i C. P. /. A., voJ. ri, p. 25. * I. A., voL vl, p. 2g. 

* £. C., Toi. T, B. L. 1?1. vol. xl, Intied.. p. 5 sad l>. G. 161. 

* /. A., vol. vM. p. .10, Klee, Hyion «/Nf Coorg, p. 24. 

’PabntiHA. H. oKbe Dec., p. 106. 
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(ac. 550 A.D.) captured Pal&sika (Halai) and Triparvata and KIrti- 
varman I defeated KrishDavarman !!• Klrtivarraan was In fact 
* a very choice elephant of a kins who broke to pieces the 
Kadamba tree Thus, the Kadambas were reduced to vassalase 
and the Qafteas were separated from the Pallavas. A new power 
rose in the Deccan, the Cbilukyas to continue Kadamba politics 
with the Pallavas and conquer at a sweep the bulk of the Telugu 
country. 

With this change In the Deccan came a change in the Paltava 
succession. After Nandivsrmaa the victor came SUbbavarman, 
father of Siittbavisbou belonging to the northern branch 
according to the Vayalur inscription. Siihhavtsbou (ac. 575 a.i>.) 
easily made himself master of the Tamil country and started an 
illustrious age in the annals of Tamil religion.and arts. 

Tkt Amnda Gstra 

We do not know for certain whether the Kadambas at any 
time extended their rule towards the Andhra coastal districts. 
But the Ananda Qdtra founded early in the sixth century a-P. has 
the Kttfiidkteaia like tlie Kadambas* and it bad its dominion in 
a part of Guntur district. Kandara* the first of the Ananda 
GStra so far known is ssid to have fought with bis enemies at 
Ohftoyakataka. The laUer brought in their army a number of 
elephants which he routed.* Defeating Benn&nStha (tbe lord of 
the Krishna),* Kandara captured Andhra Snndari and drove a 
wedge between tbe Paliava tod the Vlshpakuodm kingdoms. 
But the family was not independent for long. Tbe grandson of 
Kandara was a feudatory of Mabendravikramt, VegavatisanUha * 
(lord of the V^avati i.e. of Kftfichi f) perhaps Mahendravarman 
I • (ac. eOO A-D.) 

* Rice: Mytart and Caarg, p- M. 

* Botniay CastOter, vol. 1, pt. li, p. 334—Dr. Plwi wriw Unis : 'Tbe aame 
Ksodara is e veriest ot Kriebaa; asd this laggtatt that wo uav powibly 
have here an early Rashtrakeia record Probably Kasdarapnra (Kuteru) 
in GnotOr district was named after Kandara. 

* SJ.l., vol. Vi. ISS of laSG. ins. at CbejriU. 

* Was be a Paliava or a Visbpaknpdln that Kandara bod to deal with } 
Probably the letter. 

* SJJ., vol. vl. p. 1S5 A ot 18S0. IBS. el CbejrUa. 

* Could it here beea VllcratnCodre 1 tbe VisbpnknpdiB (ead of the fifth 
eeotnry) f There is evtdMce for the swey ot the VIsbpukupdin rennd 
Ubiayekaiaka. tf.B.R. i92S-&—lot. at Vilpetn near Ameitvatt oa tbe 
right beak. 
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Two moro oames of the Anaada Gdtra are kaown to us, 
MabftrSjas DimodaraYatman and Hastivannan.* Their grants 
were made in the same districl and It ie obvious that they did 
not expand beyond it. DamSdata was a devotee of the Bnddha, 
performer of Brahminlcal rites and patron of the Brahmins. 
People and princes were generous to all religions in those days 
and Damddara was a typical product of the times. 

The Ananda Gdtra claimed to belong to Dbinyakataka and 
Trikhtaparvata (perhaps near Nigiriunakooda). From their 
names ending in xwmm and their hull seal, they were considered 
as belonging to the Pallava stock. 

Obscured for some time by the hoar-frost of Kadamba 
expansion, the sun of Pallava glory shone again with undimi¬ 
nished lustre from KiiScbl to the Krishna. The epoch of the 
great Pallavas beginning with Sirtihavishno was ushered in and 
together with it a new .political rivalry. But, the Pallavas 
were not destined to be the roasters for long of any part of the 
Teluga country. The Cbilukyan invasion left Maheodravarman I 
SOD of Siihhavishcu only a few Telugu titles (as a painful 
reminder of his northern dominion) and ample scope to expand 
to the south where bis family carved for themselves an immortal 
name. 

• e./.,yo\. xvU. p. 327; 19*. P- 9S. U, p. 102. The 

Mivpf pM (OagAIe taluk) ^atetof OimMarsara lo Sauakril and prakrit 
aad auayaat (or hiiu a data aarlier tbaa tba slMb oeottuy. Tba sumben 
ia tba ptetM ara Ilka thota o( tba Bltorf prakrit grant o( SUabklyaua 
Vljayadlva. For tba Talngu tuniafflaa of UabpBodra Pallava 
1909. p. 73. 


CHAPTER X 


THE VISHyUKUftJDINS (ABOUT 350-610 A.D.) 

OrigituU Honu 

Hakdlv bad the PalUvas overthrown the last of the S&lankiya- 
nas of Vengi when a new power came from the west to succeed 
to the &ilankayai» heritage. This dynasty was the Vlshoukup- 
dtn, new to Vengi but apparently not a stranger to Andhra as its 
earliest associations were witb Sri Sailam and as all its charters 
have been found in the Telugu districts. A (resh impulse was 
given to the religious revival by the Vishpukapdios, the protdgd 
of the Vftlcfitakas who were In clos^ touch with the classical 
renaissance in Northern India. Witb the entry of the Vishoit- 
kuodlns into Vengi (about 460 A.D.), tbe Vkkfitaka power reach* 
edits grand climax and since the Guptas were related to the 
V&kitakas, tbe Gupta political and cultural influences were felt 
as far as the Krishna valley.’ 

The earliest mention of the Vikktakas is in the inscriptions 
of Amaravati of tbe second ^ntvry A.P. As a dynasty of rulers, 
tbe V&kitakas appear in tbe Central Provincea about the middle 
of tbe third oeotury a.d. They rose after the decline of the 
Sdtav&bana empire and begAi to expand south along the track of 
Iksbv&kn progress when the Ikshv&kus bad declined. It was in 
Andhra west of the Ghats that the V&katakas came into conflict 
with the Kadambas. and the Vishpukupdins, when they appeared 
on the scene, were perhaps the palatine rulers of tbe Vfikitaka 
empire in tbe south. 

The Vishpukuodins* claim to belong to TrikfiU* end Malaya 
and according to their earliest charter, IpQr copperplates 11 

• For lb* Vikitakai, aeo V. A. Smith io J.R.A.S. WH. p. 31?: 

8.K.IyBBf«r: Tht 

loraedas asupplcnenl to hit A/.//. (Madras). 

■/./f.,vol. ail, p. 339 for the Vitbpnvridha gOtra (a branch of tbe 
Bblradw&)a) of (bo VakJl{akM. Vithpu alM to a recognised sdfni. Vtohpa- 
kupdin is not in tbe eaiaat /dfnt Ibl. Tbe town of Viaukopda (Giut^ 
district) is connoeted by some witb Vtobpukapdin. 

* Kflta is eonapted into gBdem u In Fullareddlgadem. 
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tbetr capital wa* (Aina)rapara. These three places have 
been identi6ed with Tasara. MaheedraKirt (Ganjam district) and 
Amraoti (Central Provinces) respectively. But evidence 
lackioe for locating the dynasty originally in the Central 
Provinces. None of their inscriptions discovered so far belongs 
to the Central Provinces. The third king of the Vishpo- 
kupdins, the donor of the earliest grant Ip&r, 11 calls himself a 
devotee of the God of Sri Sailam which is none other tlian the 
place of the same name in Karnool district. Tlie Vishoukopdins 
had the lioa^rest like the Kadambas. Their Trikota and Malaya 
may be identlded with places in the billy Sri Sailam regions and 
(Ama)fBpura may be only another place bard by.‘ It is not 
unlikely that this dynasty temporarily capanded upto AmarSvati 
in the teeth of the«opposilioo of the PsUavas. But. it vras only 
for a very short time that the Vishpokuodins held sway in the 
Amarivati region south otlhe Krishna as Pallava supremacy over 
the district of GuntQr was undoubted and undisputed in the reigns 
of Kumiravishpu III and Skandavarman, son of Viravarroan. 
Alfo the donor of the next grant Ipfir I (found in Tenali Uluk) 
refers to bis capital as Trivaranagata (not (Ania)rapura) and 
makes a grant in the district of Esst GSdkvari. Thus, tt is 
^ possible tbst the Vishpukuodlo* succeeded to the place of the 
Ikshvakus in the Sri Sailam regioa and they were found and 
reuined as such by the Vikatakas who successfully fought with 
the Kadambas and rolled back the tide of their invasion. Though 
they were apparently unsuccessful in their first entry into the 
coastal region on account of strenuous Pallava opposition, the 
Vishpukupdins allied themselves by marriage with the Vakatakas 
and invaded and conquered the coastal region north of the 
Krishna (about 460 a.d.]. 


Geuealfgy 

There are five copperplates of this dynasty which serve as 
the source of its history.* There are stray references to 


‘ The Aaaada gOtra claims to havo belonged to TrikOteperraU. Tri- 
l>arvau was a Kadamba capital. J.K.A^. 1905. p. 565 tor TrSkata. Saa 
Rice: AlyurtanACroog.f. 24. for Kadamba IlDDcreat. 

* ( 4 ) Ip&r U, (Taaali uluk) B.I., vol. xvli. p. 337 •, M.E.R. 1920. 
p. 96. 

(d) IpBr C.P. I, B.I.. vol. svU, p. 334; M.S.R. 1920, p. 96. 
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Madhavavarman IV io a work on prowdy known .* Jan^yi 

Mfidhavavarman IV)« and to 
•oothar of the same name in a later inscription.* ' 

ordir •"“**'* >" paleographic 

grants. Ipiir II grant has: -ruri 

MMIuravarawn^alvamMhiaandlojdot nmy 

MO 

Devamoiaa. a potmfuJ king 
•oe 

tfUbavavarmaa, a devoto* af &iium 

r - , (Amalrapara 

Ipar I grant supplies. 


GorlndayarwaB I. devotee of 6rl Sailao 

MB 

Jlidhavavaraao^captui Trivaraaagara 

perforaed 1.000 agnlahtonu 

audeagrutiaBut 

GodSvan district. 


The Widhavavarman of Ip6r I cannot be tdentified with Madba- 
vavarman 11 of Ipur 11. as the latter was the son of Deva- 

w'ito M-dT Nor can he be identified 

the three other plates, the dynastic lists in which it is not diffi. 
cult to pat tn order. 


p. 91^ vol. Iv. p. 193; 10». 

® - P- 1«- B- 1. *vW. This great 

Jayaslmha I <633-06 a.d.) ebowiog thereby tbat tbe Vlstwukiiadlo rale «m 

ChSlakyaa. R«dr. Sarraa the donee e« 

^ *** **“ *1®“** «* Medhava IV'i C.P. 

and tbeWoo a ownenhip was ceafiraed by tbe new king. 

(0 ^ S 1W5-6. p. 3 a stooe iaa. at VOtpOru. U miles west of AmaH. 
rati, whicb raentloos Uldbnvavarmsn the Visbpnkiinidin 
U . ^ V. Prabhlkara SSttri. Preface by M. Rim.. 

krishaakarl. p.*m(MsdrBa. loes). ^ “* 

.t> ’ - ®* “I*® »• «*■ *« • MUdUtrsrarmaa's aaocla. 

tSoo with BttwidA ifi tfAdJtlODs 

6 
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RiojOirthua C. P. 
MidhavavmnBjn, devott* 

I of Sri SaiUini 
I otvanWWs. 

•00 

VikniBOQdntvkrBiOB. oroo 
I owot to boUi 

I fosiUto. 

lodrovoroMO, woo vieto* 
rtM la Ibo Mtst. 
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Chlkkulla C. P. 
Midtiaravarmoo. 
Md. • VKkktoko. aiva* 
flaSdhlfl, ovoriord. 

I 

•on 

Vikrameodnvarmaa 

I 

■OP 

lodrabbanlroko, 
worrior, conqueror 
of the EaM. 

I 


GMSvari C. P. 
Vlkramoodro' 
vartsap. 

I 

•OR 

Ooviodavarmao. 

I 

too 

UMbavavarmao. 
coequered Use 
Boat. 


•Meat SOP 
VtkracoMdra 

MidhEYavannan o£ lh« Ramalirtham grant mu$t be identified 
with MaclhavavAcman o! IpBr I copperplates. This king U the 
beat known o£ the VUhnaktiwIioa aa having married a VSkStaka 
princeas and conquered the coastal region. Thos. we arrive at 

Uidtutvavarman 1 
■ 

ew 

Devavansan 

I 

aoo 

MadhaTavartMQ 11 
Oovindavaroae 1 

Uadbavavamian III. tbo ftrat kiag of Vtagl. 

I 

VlkrasaodiavanBae I 
t 

•on 

ladrabbattiraka 

I 

•00 

VtkraBendravanaaa 11 
I 

•OP 

Goviedavaman II 

t 

$00 

HidbavavaTinan IV a/iai Jaotoaya. 

Chr^ncligy and Events 

There is no evidence for the statement that the Pallava 
was^l^ of Vengi when the ChSlukya king PnlakcSin 11 led w 
expedition into the Telngn country. Madhavavarmen IV 
Vi^tonkundin was the king of Vengi at the tiiw and 
to his GSdivari plates, be was not confined to bis kingdom but 
lL^p^rconquer\he east. a.a.. north of the Go<Uvari. 
Dating the last year of the reign <>* 

about 610 A.D. and the starUog year of the reign of M^bava- 
vaiman HI (the conqueror of Vengi) in the kxngd<m at Vengi in 
about 460 A.©., sometime after the last galankayana, we get 


TUB VISHNUKONDIKS (ABOUT 350-610 A.D.) US 

about 150 years for six kings. M#dhavavarman III Is said to have 
roaxTied a Vkkataka princess probably in the reign of Pravarasena 
11 the grandson of Chandragupta il of Magodha (ac. 380 a.i>.). The 
I^r Plates I are dated la the 37± year of Mldbavavannan. the 
Ramatirtham plates ia the 27th year of ladrabhaftiraka and the 
WdSvari or Polimburo grant in the 48th year of the last Midhava. 
So, three of the six Vishtjukupdins of Vengi had long reigns. 

The dynasty must have been foundeda/ /kor/four generations 
before Madhavavarman III and MSdhavavarman I must therefore 
be assigned to the middle of the fourth century a.i>. It is 
curious that the earliest Pallava emperor coincides in point 
of tinw with the earliest Ikshviku emperor Chiaumnla, the 
aSvamedhin. The next aivamedhin we hear of is the isUankl- 
yana Vijayadevavarman. About tbree^iiarters of a century 
later, just perhaps after Samudragupta's two more 

aivamSdbins appear in Madbavavantum I of tbo Visbonkuodins 
and Kumdravishpu I of the Pallavas.* 

Madhavavarman I Viahnukupdin performed * eleven aivamedba 
and other sacrifices ’ and had ‘ a number of vassalsHis son 
was the ‘powerful* Devavarman. Devavarman's son was 
Madhavavarman 11 who from bia reskleoce at (Ama)rap«ra 
issued the Ipur plates II found In Tenall taluk. He ruled over 
Trikuta and Malaya and was a great devotee of the Siva of 
Sri Parvata. His reign lasSed not less than (4) 7 years. 

With the expansion of the Vakitakts, the VisbpukupdJns 
came to be prominent. Prom modern Berar, the VIkitakas 
expanded between 250 a.d. and .195 a.d. over ibe Deccan as 
far as the Krishna. Prithvisena I, the first to come South 
(aa 350 a.d.} Is said to have conquered Kuntsla over which the 
Kadambas of Vanavksi had extended their sway.* He ruled 
long and bis son was Rndrasena If, soa<in.law of Chandragupu 
II (395 A.D.).* The reign of Prithvisena 1 brought about the 
powerful relationship with the Visbpukupdins. PravatssSni U 
son of Rndrasena II. further strengthened the Vislipakupdins by 
marriage and enabled them to expand towards the Coast. 

* 4. s. W. vol. U*. pp. S3.174 asd 120. 

■ From KtudoUsvera D»uly»ii. it nay be Uaroi ibat Cbaadragopu 11 
enmded ble indueaoe over tb« Dmcab through hie devoted toodo.Uw. 
Sm Or. 8. K. lyeogir: The Vakatakaa. Kuatala proper was goetbera 
Uablraahtra aad S. W. Hyderabad, though it was loowiy used to detiguaia 
Iba whole of the Oeccra. 385 a.n. is the date anlgned by Dr. V, A. Sniih to 
the marriage. J.R.A^. 1914, p. 33S. Tbo date is aoorplied by Dr. Oubrenfl. 
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The VUhoakao^io M&dbava II was bitharto coafioed to hts 
island kinedom. MiidfaaTa III, sod of G5v!oda I, donated from 
bis camp at KndiTSda, a villtfe in Goddidi vishaya * (Bast GodS- 
vari district) rotind Draksbar&ma, and be sbonld have obviously 
extended his kingdom to the Coast. He performed 11 aivamedfaas 
and 1,000 agnishtomss. His capital was Trivaranagara and be 
was a devotee of the lord of Sri Parvata. Tbe Chikknlla plates 
call him ‘ lord of many vassals ’ and the busbaod of a Vikkuka. 
Prom his donation in the Godavari district, it may be inferred 
that Mldhava III destroyed the ^iank&yana dynasty of Vengi 
which had been, in all probability, superseded by tbe Pallavas 
onder Sitbhavarman, son of Visbpugope (about 450 A.P.). 

Vikramendra I, son and soecessor of Hidhava III, was 
undisputed master of Vengi. He was tbe ornament of both the 
families, the Vikktuka and tbe VisbonkuDdin. Vikraraendra’s 
son was HitA Indrabbattkraka, the donor of tbe RimaUrtbam 
plates from Purini saAgama. Indra was a great warrior, 
conqueror of tbe east and distributor of large charities. 

Prom tbe time of Indrabhattaraka, a keen struggle for supre* 
maey took place between the Visbouknodins and the kings of 
KaliAga, which ended finally in the defeat of tbe former. But, 
Indrabhattaraka was soccessful against his foes as hts grant was 
near Chipurpalle (B. N. Ry.) 

Kalinga was united and powerful uflder its kings Cbandravar- 
man, UmftvarmaD and Naodaprabhanjanavarman in tbe fifth 
century and a thorn on the side of th^ Vishonkuodios and of tbe 
^lankiyanas before them.' Indrabhattiraka was tbe first to 
carry the war into the enemy’s country and expand up to or 
beyond CbipDrpalle. The encounter between Indrabhattiraka 
and his foes is vividly described in the Gddivari plates of 
Pritbvimfila,* a vassal of KaltAga. Indra of KaliAga formed a 
confederacy, according to Dr. Dobreuil, in which even Harisena 
the V&kfitika joined and led bis allies against Indra the 

* JpOr C. P. L GttddUl was also known as GoddovUI. 

’ it is iwt tiktiy that ttw Vlahnakiaediot szpanded frem tb« r^:k)a 
roend Mabwdraglrl soalfaward as tbe kladras tpIgrapUst stiggwuaaTbis 
iaf«r«oe« rests npoo tba ldsetl6eatloo of llataya otct wMcb tba donor o< 
IpQr II Is saM to bar* ruled. But be was a devotee of firt ^alUa and 
there is no reason «by tbe plate sboold be identified with any other than 
tbe pUee in Komool tbongb Rlmatlrthaa too to referred to as StiU In an 
anctool laacriptlon oe a seal foond there. 

* J. B. B. k. A. S., voL XTl. p. 116. 
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VishpakticKlin who pot op a stiff fight against the mighty 
elephant forces of the North, lodrabhattlraka of VSogi seems 
to have conquered as his Rfimatirtham plates testify. 

The Ajanta inscription of HarisSna, the great grandson of 
^^^^****** H speaks of the conquest of KontalSi KaliAga, 
Kdsaia, Andhra, etc. Harisena Viklfaka was a contemporary 
more or less of V ikramendra and lodrabbattirake. The signifi* 
canoe of the inscription should not be missed as it is dear from it 
that the Vikktaka was stili the suzerain of the Deccan though it 
is not dear if Harisena acted as an ally of Indra of KaliAga. The 
esUblishmentof the Visbnnkopdios on the coast by the V*Uitaka 
was to create a buffer state as it were with the twofold 
object of keeping in check the Pallava In the south and the kings 
of KaliAga in the north as Kadaroba alliance had been secured by 
the marriage of Kadamba AjittabbifftArlka and Narendrasena, 
son of Pravarasena II.* This function of sentinel the VUhou- 
kuudins eminently fulfilled for two generations though they had 
to be warned of their subordinate position by Harisena. The 
assumption of the simple title of Raja after Mndhava III is 
perhaps an indication of their subordinate position. When the 
lost Vishpukuodin assumed the title of Mshilrajt. external 
influences ceased to operate for a time over Andhra. The 
VakStaka power had declined. The Guptas and the Maukharis 
boast of victory over the l^rd of the Andhras* who possessed 
thousands of rutting elephants but their influence passed away 
like that of the Vfikatakas. And KaliAga and Andhra again 
became independent sometime about the first quarter of the 
sixth century a.d. But, Andhra independence was shortlived, as 
the Cbklukyan expansion had already begun in the west to 
sweep her into the net later on. 

The son of Indrabbattiraka was Vikramendrs 11 * embellished 
with all royal virtues in childhood He granted the village of 
Regonram on the Krishna to a temple of diva. Two more 
generations of kings are supplied by the Godavari plates. Their 
donor llSdhava, son of GOvtnda,* also known as Janasraya, 

^ B. vot. ix, p, S6S. 

* GapU ioaeripiioat, p. 238; BJ. xJv, p. 110 ; l.A. sM. p. 125. 

* It Is net po^ble to Meotify ibis GOvloda with (be GArioda of IpOr I 
C.P. whose son bod bb espUsI at Trtvsranagsrs. Tbe Bpigrspbitt 
cousldm tbs GOdXvatl C.P. os tbe latest paboogTspblesUy. Again, 
Jauisnya b a special saroame of Madbava IV aud it U not found in any 
Other C.P. 
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crossed the G&divari to coaqaer the. east and made a ^rant in 
Gnddav&di Vishsya. In other words, he bad to defend himself 
against the aggressive king of Kalihga. For, already in the 
time of IndrabhattkrAka, the Visboakoodin empire extended 
up to Chipttrpalle or about that region- 

Tktir Capital ani Coin* 

The capital of the Visboukoodius was LendalOru near the* 
famous Veagi, the capital of the Salank&yaoas. There are now 
extensive ruins on the sites of ancient Vengi and Lendoluru. 
Bight miles north of Bilore there are the hamlets of Peddavegi 
and Chinnavegi removed from each other by half a mile and five 
miles to the north is Deodalfirti, once Lendalnm with a number 
of villages round *it. There are now a large nnmber of diva 
temi^es In rates and extensive mounds. 

Coins with the Hon and vase attributed to the Vtsboukupdins 
have been found in the district of Viaagapatnam.* Some 
of their seals exhibit the Hon.* The lion aitd vase motifs 
(so profusely found at Amarivatl) In some of the rock-cut 
caves at Undavalli and Uogalrijapuram are also noteworthy. 
Dr. Dobreuil places these and similar caves at Sitanagram 
and Beswfida is the age of the VisbpDkaodtes.’ 

The devotion of this dynasty to the lord of $ri Sailam is 
repeatedly mentioaed in the copperplates and is bot one of the 
many indications of a rapid Brahainical revival under royal 
patronage. Tbe sbrtee referred to is that of the famous Ualli- 
kirjana rearing its boary head oS the Buddhist Parvata sanctified 
by Nagfirjuna. 

* B. J.RapcM. Indian Caimt (vel. IH, Baqr- of lado-Aryao ratearcta). 
also Dabmil: A.H. of tb« Usccaa,p. 93: also V. A. Smith: B.H. of 
Indls Plate, cols No. 16. 

* M.E.tt. 1909; £./..T 0 ).iv. p. tS3: vol. all, p.133. 

* Tlwss tstnplw haw a slmpta plan in origin. Tboy are cat ont of the 

(ace of a rock aod coetalo a cell and a porch the latter snpported on pillars. 
Plenty of this type are (oosd in Oravida or Tamllaham and they a(e attri¬ 
buted to Mabeodra I Pallava. So the Vlshenknedte style «ss the same aa 
the Barly Pallava style. The Madras Archseoiegical Department coasiden 
these early Andhra rock<ot templM as PaltaTS. Cnrionsly tbe Madraa 
Epfgraphlst 1900, p. 74), thinks that they bslong to the ceriy 

ceetnries of tbe Chrlstlaa era. Tbe call, hails, etc. of Uodavalli are cimJlar 
(O the early Oriman cave style end remind ns of the Bnddbist epoch. 
Undoebtedly they ere pra-Cbai^yas as the B. Chllnkyas nmde no rock-cut 
trnplet, says tbe Bpigrapblst. 



D. m. 

ijCKut-M. Vi»»- «•" C-vvr Tia*pu«, 1'soav»u.i, IJi’xtv* 





CHAPTER XI 


THB KINGS OF KALINGA 

Thk extent of KaUA^e has Taried between the moaths of the 
Ganges and the GbdSvari from time to time. OngioaJly DravidUn 
an far as Tamnlnk, Kalinea was more rapidly Aryaoized than 
Andhra. KaliAea seems to have been always divided amoDS 
three or more kings from before the time of the Jitaka stories. 
In coarse of time, the name came to be avpropriated by the 
present Sooth Oanjam and Vizagapatnam districts, more or less. 
According to Hiaeo-Tsang KalUtga was south-west of Konyodha* 
(the present North GaBjam District). But to later inscriptions. 
Bbognpnram and Yellamancbili in the Vizagapatnam district 
were included in KallAga.* The Odras appear to have seized 
the northern parta of KaliAga before the time of Hioen-Tsang, 
driving the Kalibga Rajas sonth into the ’northernmost outpost 
of the Telngn country in Vizagapatnam and a bit of Ganjam 
district. 

There is no evidence to show the condition of KaliAga after 
SatavShana rule. No trace of Ikshvaku rule has been found in 
the country north of the Gf^Svari down the Ghats. Nor is there 
any relic of PalUva rule in the area, tlmagh the names of some of 
the KaliAga kings, Cbandravarmao and Nandaprabhanjavarman 
(5th century a.D.) resemble Pallava names and they caUed 
themselves pitrihhaktas like the Pallavas and the SalaAk&yanas. 
Indeed, from the earlier evidence of the Jitakas, the Rijas of 
KaliAga may be said to have had the flag with the bull emblem 
and belonged to the BbiradwAja QSira.* But, the data are quite 
insuflScient to venture any conclusion on the point. 

The veil is lifted by the Allahabad Pillar inscription of 
SamtMragupta in the middle of the fourth century A.i>. Tbe 
iigviiaya before the aivamedha would not be complete if tbe 
soutbem direction were left out. In the Deccan there was no 

' £J., vd. Ti.p. 136. 

• 1906, pp. 105, 106; BJ.. vel. zti, p. m. 

* /Stoiar tTsBS. Bd. by Cowell, fol. ifl, No. SOI sad iv, No. <79. 
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ttroDs and anited empire la the middle of the fourth centory a.d. 

There was ao kiog so powerhi], as Gautamiputra ^itakaroi or 
the later PalakSiia 11. The Kadamhas had aot yet risen. 

Perhaps the VSkitakas bad not yet be^a to expand sonthward 
as the first to do so was Prithvlaena I whose son married the 
daughter of Cbaadra Gupta II. i 

Some of the places and kings of Oakshioipatba contained * 

io the Allahabad inscription have not yet been identified. 

The great Emperor is said to have captored and liberated 
(1) Mabendra of Kosala, (2) VySghrarija of Mahftkintkra, (3) 

UaotarijB of Kaurila, (4) Mabendra of PaishtSpnra, (5) Sv&ni- 
datta of Kauttnra on the hill, (6) Damana of Aira^apalla, 

(7) VlshnngSpaof Klfichi,(S) Nilaraja of Avamnkta, Ugra- 
sena of Palakka, 4^0) Hastivarman of Vengl, (11) Knbera of 
Devarfishtra, (12) Dhuanjaya of Knstbalapora a^ all the other 
kings of the region of the South. 

Whether it was a mere funeral oration’ of the court poet 
Harisena glorifying bis lord in the nsnal style, none has ventured 
to suggest. And even if it were snefa, there was nothing to 
prevent him from mentioning all the kings who actually ruled in 
the Deccan; but it is doubtful if a panegyric would have omitted 
the kings of the Western Deccan out of the list, specially when ^ 

there was no mighty monarch there. According to Dr. Dubreuil, 
all the states of the Deccan in the Allahabad inscription 
belonged to the Bast Deccan as Af^apdapatla* (Amttdfilavalasa 
B.N.Ry.) and Devar&sbtra’ were in Ganjam and Visaga* 
patnam districts according to later inscriptions. But the states 
are not fonnd in the inscription in any geographical order. 

Samodragupta's march across W. Deccan would give a com* 
pieteoess to bis expedition and the location of five kings be* 
tween the Mabaoadi and the G&divari, three of them so near 
one another was not so likely. 

Next to Mantaraja of Kaurala which has been identified with 
the lower valley of the Hahanadi is mentioned the Idog of 
Pitbapuram, Mabendra by name. ‘ Paithtt^purakamaktnd^firi * 

Kaulturakaspamidatfa' has to be split into Mabendra of ^ 

* Tfa« iaceriptioo Is sat postfanmots, says V. A. Ijoltb who quote* 

Dr. Bohlor, J./f.A.S. 1898. p. 3K. 

• e.t.. rcl. xil. p. 212 . 

> M.S.P. 1908-9. p. 109. 
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Pithapuram and Svimidatu of Kottom on the hiU.' Kotturo U 
about 11 miles from Parliklmedi and has some ancient remains. 
So between the Gddavarl and the Uabinadi were two states with 
their capitals at Pithlpuram and Kottfira. Between the Gddivari 
and the Krishna was the kiosdom of Vensi then ruled by Hatti* 
varman. Sontb of the Krishna were UgrasSna of Palakka 
(Palakkada, Nellore District) and Visbnneopa of KaSchL Nila* 
rfija of Avamakte* is snidentified, while. Kubera of Devaiishtni 
and DamSaa* of Alrandapalla may be identified as kings of 
Mabirilsbtra and Kandesh reapectiyely. Dbananjaya of Kus* 
tbalapura is again onidentiSed. 

Samadragnpta bad a triampbant progress tliroagb the Deccan 
after which he celebrated the aivanedba. Tree it is. however, 
that the Empire of Samadragnpta did not comprise the Deccan, 
but that is beside the point for a (Hgvijaya before a horse sacri¬ 
fice. Raghn is said to have desired'victory only for the sake of 
jostice and took possession of no land. Samudragnpta had no 
peer in the land from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and was 
a tree St*nnt, The Rindnitan and Deccan were in disinte¬ 
gration. His expedition seems to have led on to two alliances as 
far as we know, one with the Vikataka in bis son’s reign sod 
another perhaps with the king of Pithapnram even m bis own 
time. In all probability, these were the two sutes In the 
Emperor’s opinion which bad a glorions future. The later 
V&kataka-VishQukuQdin %lltance brought the south within the 
sphere of Gupta culture. The Pallava seems to have been para¬ 
lysed after this time and this led to the rise of the Kadambas and 
to the revival of Cbola power. The use of the Gupta era* b 
Ganjam as late as the seventh century is reminiscent of earlier 
Gupta political sway and likewise the phrase ‘ ornament of the 


’ Anetbw iaterpratatloa te that Svialdstta was king ot Pithipvrui 
and Maheadraglri KottOra. The plaM the ol KaUdgs 

asar the cout. So tlw qoastioo of IdoatKylag KoftOni {there It oee on the 
coast also) teems with dlBeeltU*. According to the poem Kellhga wm very 
pow^nl and Uahsfidragiri was in Xalieca. Accordleg to the inscriptioo 
KaltAga was dlrided. It Uahendre was lord as far as KottSra la Parlikl. 
tMdi where are we to locate the kktgt of AlraedspsUa and Elevarashtra } 

* See an iatereetiog note m Avm to Andhra in J.S.OJIS., vol. siv, pt. I, 
p. 150. 

* A familiar ending in the name of the Saka satraps of (be Rodradjimaa 
line. 

* S.I., vet. Vi, p. U3, 
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Hagadha family' m SaktiTarmao’s copperplate. A corioos 
vestige of Samodra's lavasioo along ttie coast is a gold coin of 
the Emperor foaad in Sangbirfima. 

It is a relief to 6ad a sopreme lord of Kali&ga in Vasisti* 
pntra ^aktivarman whose RUghelo plates* are in early soatbem 
alphabet ‘and were Usaed from PithSperam. The grant was 
n^e In Kalibga Visbaya. Much importance need not be attached 
to the word yisAaya ihongh it is nndoabted that Saklivarman 
rated over a larger area than Kslidga. He is said to have 
been an ornament of the Magadba family. Perhaps be was 
related to the Goptas. The surname of Vasisbtipatra be.s not 
been found outside the Andhra and Iksbvfiku dynasties. 
Whether Ssktivannsn was in any way related to Mahendra of 
Pithfipuram or Svbrflldatta of Kotthrn is not known bot he was 
the Mabirija of Kalidga. Nor is it possible to say why he was 
called the ornament of the fiagadba family. 

In the fifth ceotory, a new dynesty attains pre>emiaence over 
Kalifiga. It is represented by Chandravannan, Umavarman and 
Nandaprabhanjanavarman. They have no metronymic like 
^ktivarman. call themselves pitribk*ktas, the phraseology of 
the plates is the same and therefore they might have belonged 
to the same dynasty. They do not call themselves Gafigas or date 
their cberters in any ere. Nandaprabhafijanavarman* had bit 
esi^talat Sirtpslle(aear Vtzianagarstn).* As bis name indicates, 
be must have fought hard with Vak£t^a expansion on the west, 
and the dynasty of Saktivarman on the south. The capital of 
Chaodrsvarmsn,* and Umivarman* was Simbapara, modern 
Singavarman near Chkacole. AU the three were MahSrijas of 
Kalifiga who mast be dated sometime after Saktivarman and 
before Indra tbe VishookuiriiD' 

The last stray king we come across in tbe early history of 
KsliAga is Raja Indra whose vassal Rlja Pfithvimula* (son of 
Prabhakara wbo ruled from Kandilt) has issued the Gddiveri 
plates. Indra Adhirija, son of Mitavarman, ruled from Manab 
kadi* and was the great foe of Indrabbattiraka the VishQukiu>din 

* Uodarn Rlkalava la Ganjast district S.t., voL xil, p. 1 . 

* vol.zlil. p.48. 

* Then Is Mother Sa Farlakiaiedt Talek. 

* E.I., vol. Iv, p. Its. 

* B.I., voL xU. p. t. 

* JE,B.R.A.S., vol. xrl, p. lit; vol. x, p. Sft. 

* The enae tovndt Tamil. 
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accordinc to the iucriptioo. WhQe tbe ^Unkiyanas rarely 
bescirred themselves oot of their kincdom, the Viahouknoduis 
came Into eoo&ict with the Idost of Kalihea (a their coastal 
expaaslon. It was during tbe spread of Vishpaknodie away 
aloog the GSdSvari that tbe dynasty of Pitbipuram was over* 
thrown. The expansion of the Vishpukupdias took rapid strides 
under Indrabhattaraka who waged a fierce war with India of 
KalUtga.* Though the victory is claimed by the Rfija of KaJiftga, 
the Vlshpukopdin seems to have really won in the war. For, 
his Rimatirtham grant proves it very clearly. The Vishoukup' 
dia>Ka1iftga hostilities continued till tbe next reign after India* 
batt^taka. Harisena Vikfitaka, a contemporary of Indrabhatti- 
raka, claims conquest of Aodbra and KaliAga thereby showing 
that he was overlord of the Deccan. Harisma's dynasty began 
to dedine with bis death. After Itjdrabhatliraka, the Vishpa- 
kupdins were on the path of dedine. 

It wu sometime about this epoch of Vikilaka-Vishpakupdio 
decline that the GaAga dynasty was founded together with tbe 
GaAga era. Tbe Nadagam plates of Vairahasta* represent the 
beginnings of Gahgarale as founded on tbe destruction of the 
sway of Balfiditya (ae. 467 A.U.). Bat bow far this late story 
may be believed we cannot say, as there is no record of Gupta 
rule in Kalihga.* So also, tbe view that tbe Gahga era began 
sometime after Samudragnpta's invasion is equally wrong as 
none of the fifth century ISaliAga inscriptions is dated in an era 
and as neither Chandra nor Umt nor Nanda calls himself a 
OaAga. And the earliest Gafiga inscriptions dated in the Gahga 
era do not afford any scope for a fourth century datum for the 
beginning of tbe dynasty. Therefore, the Gafiga era was 
founded just after the dedine of Vikfttska power in tbe Deccan 
and the Vishpukupdio role in Kalifiga. i.e., sometime after tbe 
year 27 of IndrabbatUraks, about tbe beginning of the sixth 
century a.d. 

V Dr. PiMt held that tUe Adblrija ladra (of Uafialkudi) was tha first or 
aecoad MablrKja ladravaraan ot ttte Gafiga dyaaaty ol Xallfigaeagara. 
His foe was. aoeordlag to fils, ladrabtaailKraka tbe Baatera Cbifahya 
(666 A.S.). But, Dr. Dabreoll os valid groandsidootifieatbelatter with the 
VUbonkBpdla of tba saiaa aame. See Bom6^ CatHUtr, vol. I, pt. U, 
p.»4. 

• £J., vol. iv. p. 18S. 

* Saaadragnpta also perhaps was called BMdItya, p. 347. V. A. Salih 
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There is oo snre fouodstiOD for the view that the GeAeas of 
Kalihga were descended from the GaAsas of Mysore.* There 
are two diarters of the early GaAsa kings ooe of the 80tb year 
of HasUvannan alias Ranabhita Rijasimba, Lord of Kalihga,' a 
piiribkakla and a devotee of Gokaraa and the other of IndrO' 
varmao’ alias RSjasImba, dated in the 87th year, a piinbkakta, 
devotee of Gdkama, ao Adhirija and a great victor. Both are 
styled as the founders of the family of the Gahgas, though as a 
natter of fact, the family or the era of the family had been 
foDoded 60 years before Hastivannan's grant. 

Hastivarman issued bis grant from EaliAganagara 'comfort* 
able in all seasonsHe acquired sovereignty over the whole 
country by wielding ^is sharp sword. That lodravarman was the 
successor of Hastivarman Is proved in two ways : (1) the former 
dates his grant in the 67tb y^r while the latter dates his in the 
80tb year, (2) the two edicts were written by the same 
Viaayachandra, son of BbSnucbandra. The boast of Hastivarman 
and ladravannan of founding (he GaAgas may mean only the 

* Rice; Mftert aad Cearg, p. SO. TIm OaOgM were so called attar the 

river. Tbe GaagarUat Calirngaect Plhiy reaycootain a else to the early 
babluu e( (ba Gaegas. In some faucriptloin they cell themselves YUavas 
and in eoase Ikshvibas. *«l. nvUl, p. 16 $; S.C. laseripdoos fram 

Hencha, Pnrala and KalInr*Gtidda. 

* PravordAsmata Vi{vfa Rafra Samaalt^gra in earlier KailOga loscrip- 
tioes 00 which Mr. RimadXs relies (or dotlag the OaAga era abettt ISO *,o. 
Is found la tbs Pedda VSgl C.P. of the Sdlaokiyaaas : iiae J.B.O.K.S., 
vol. U. p. 3M. (or his articls oe tbe Oadga era. See vol. avU, p. $ 30 , 
(or Heetivarman's iaseriptioa. Tbe view of Ur. Sabha Rao, R., of Rajah* 
maadry, {Q^.A.H.RS., vol- )l, p-146). that the GsAga era begaa aboot 
4S0 A.O. ii equally uatenable. Accordtog to hii view Indravsrmao of 
AchyiiUpnraa aad other plates has to be easigaed to abont 540a.o. He was 
lbs Adhirija (odra coatemporary of tbe YUhoakaodla lodra BhaflSraka. 
Bat. tbe VitbpokttpdUu were still very powerfnl eveo over parts of KaliOga. 
And Yasedhanaaa of Malwa dalau conquest ap to Uoheadra lo aboot 528 
A.B. Secoodly, U ladravAmaa wia the ssoe asledra of Prithvioola’s plaUa 
tbsB lodravAfmea saecatsor aad (perhaps soa also) of KastivatToao of 
Xalldgaoagara oast be pat as tbs soa of MiUvaman o( Uaealkudl which Is 
an absurd proposWoa. It is clear theo that the Vishouknpdto lodra must 
have foogbl with soBM other lodra otKallbga, a predeceeaor of the great 
lodravarman. Porbaps be It was that founded tbe era after lodra tbe 
Vlsbonkup^la's death. It is poetlble (hat lodra tbe (ottader of tbe era was 
the same as ths donor of tbe Jirjlogi plales QJ.A.H.R.S., lii. p. 40. 
Soflse time after him came HaMlvamgaa and hfi rrrriwnr tiulrnnaiujiii. 

» ^./..vol.W, p. 127. 
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8tr«agtbenine of the foundations already laid. The ereat enemy 
of HasUvarmaa and Indravarman was the eastern Chfilukya on 
the sontbem frontier. Within fifty years after the rise of the 
QaAgas, the whole Deccan was shaken by the tempest of 
Chdiukyan invasion. Kalihea CKsped being annexed but 
struggled continuously for independence with Konyodha under 
Harsbavardbana (a strong military outpost on one side) and with 
the eastern Chdlukyas of Veagi on the other. Speaking of 
Konyodha which extended from the hills of the coast Hiuen* 
Tsang remarks that its towns were strong, there was a gallant 
army which kept the neighbouring countries iu awe and there was 
no powerful enemy. Hiuen-Tsang's life mcDtlons the expedition 
of Harsha to Konyodha which might have been the south-eastern 
military outpost of Harsba’s empire. Palakeiin apparently 
could not dislodge him from it though be claimed victory over 
KaliAga and Kosala. 

Indravarman was also donor of the Tekkali (87 year) and 
ParlSkimedi (dates.* By the power of bis sword be acquired 
Adhirijya and established the Gahgas. In other words, he and 
bis predecessor also must have given a decisive set back to 
the advance of the Eastern CbSlukyas who seem to have 
expanded at first os far as Chipurpalle. The wars whkh the 
QaAgas had to wage decimated the popnlation of Kalinga 
besides natural calamities to such an extent that Hiuen-Tsang 
was sadly Impressed with iL The frontier of Harsbavardbana 
on the coast did not qjcteud south of Northern Gsnjam 
district, due to the mighty efforts of the GsAgas of KsliAgs. 
Rising with the Chfl]akysB, the Bastero GaAgas continued to 
rule for more than 500 years eternally warring with their southern 
and northern neighbours. During the long rule of these devotees 
of Gokarnesvara, Drabminical religion was rehabilitated and 
re-established and Buddhism and Jainism became past memories. 


* I.A., vol. xrl, p. 131—91 Yr. arltteo by VisayaebaeCrs, son of Bhaao* 
ehaadra. TlioK ts aeottaer lodravarmSB, perhaps the grandm of the 
doooreof the above three platot. Tbo femer bat issued th« Cbieecote 
Grant la thoyear 128 and from the lawriptlon we nay team that be was 
not to great as his graadfatbsr. Tbo Cblcacole platsi wen wrktse by 
Aditya son of Viaayaebandra. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE EXPANSION OP THE CHAtUKYAS 

Thb curtain drops with tba entrance of the Cb&lukyas into 
Andhra. No power since the Sitavibaoas had held sway from 
sea to sea as the Cbtiakyas la the seventh century a.i>. Andhra 
bad been dismerobered by the Ikshvikns and the Pallavas, the 
former givine way to the EilahkSyaoas and the Vishoukuodtos 
in turn. The Kadambas had many a side thrust in Andhra aloo^ 
the coast and expanded into Andhra west of the Obats till they 
were pushed back by the Vikifakas. The Va kh ta k as once held 
a part of Andhra throng their vassals the Vishoukaodins. 
Bat, more endorioB than Pallava and Vikitaba rule was the 
Cbilukyan. The beginntns' of Telnsu literature which, in course 
of time, was bound to integrate all the diverse factors ax»d 
give a unity to Andhra can be dtsdnctly traced in the 
Chilukyan period. Some of their earliest grants refer to Brahmins 
well versed in all aadent books and to a gkaiika or college 
of learning at Asanapttra.' The cultural contact between 
Karnita and MahSrishtra on tbe one band and Andhra on the 
other snapped asunder after tbe Ss^vlhana rule was restored 
under the aegis of tbe Cbh|akyas of Bhdami who rose to be tbe 
anquestiooed masters of tbe Deccan. Tbe swelling tide of 
Brabminism and Purkoic Hinduism rolled over tbe land under 
the aegis of the CbSlukyan monarebs. Kuairila paved tbe way 
for tbe triumpbant progress of Sankara. Tbe usual story is told 
of this terror of Buddhism and Jainism, a son of Kalthga, bow; 
be was once a Buddhist, then converted with bimseM tbe king of 
the land and aided the persecution of the unvedic religions- This 
late story in Hidhava's $aniara VifOf^ may not be wholly 
credible, but it is sufficient to establish that the un-Brabrntpical 
religions bad already lost support and fallen on evil days.* Tbe 
acme of political greatness was reached when tbe ancient home 

‘ Cbh^iupaU* C.P. ud * grant of Jaya^mba I, 1917, p. lU; 

£J., ml. sTUi, p. SS. 

• vel. zvUi. 
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ot lb« Pallftva in Nellora and Gontur district was usurped and 
when hard blows were dealt to the risiog GaAgas oa the other 
side of Cbipurpallc- 

Ori$im 

Much credence need not be given to the northern origin of 
the Cbilukyas.* Some scholars see in the Chalnkjras the Tamil 
Vdjir* a chief of which was Ay Aodirao of Podiyal. The 
Cbitokyan metronymic Biritipntra reminds ns of the Kadimbas 
and the Sitavihanas. The Cbilnkyas and the Kadambas not 
only belong to the same Maoavya gotra but also claim to have 
been nourished by the ' seven mothersThe name Cbilokya 
has no proper Sanskrit root, the story of the Chklukyan origin 
from CJntiukm being of a later origin.* The ‘ Ch«4iki‘ in the 
M&giriunakoQda inscriptions of the third century a.D. shifts bade 
the age of the Cbitnkyas in the Decce;) to a period far anterior 
to that of tbeir supposed migration from the north. Again, 
there is a reference by Ptolemy to a tribe the SaUkenai not far 
from MaUaiU which may aSord a clue to the existence of the 
Cbilnkyas (also called Salukki. Cbaliki. etc.) in the Deccan from 
still earlier times. 

History 

The Cbalnkyas get into prominence under Pulakeiin I 
(550 a.D.) an aivamedhin. His capital was VAtapi cr Bid&mi 
in the Bijapur district. H« must have raised the hibric of hU 
power over the destmetion of the Kadambas who ruled from 
Hilsi. His two sons KIrtivarman and Maagaleaa spread the 
sway of the dynasty. The Msbikula inscription* crediu him 
with victories in Vahga and Ahga, Kalihga, Mushaka, Piodya, 
Dramila, Aluka, Vaijayaotl, etc. According to the Aibole insertp. 
tion* (634 a.i».) he was ' a night of death ’ to the Nalas, the 
Hauryas (of Konkan) and the Kadambas. The upshot of the 
ptaiasU is clear. KIrtivarman was a great conqueror and drove 
out the old dynasties, ushering in the new supremacy. Maogalesa 


* Rice, Mysort ami Ow^f. PP- 61-3. I.A,, veJ. Ut, p. 305; tol. vi, 

p. 363; vol. X. p. a; vs), x. p. 318. 

* M. Ragtwvs lyangsr: Vsllr VarsUre (Tamil). 

* Rica, Mfton ami Caart> PP* 35.23, 61^. 

* t.A., vol. six. pp. 7-15. Aadbra ia not la tbe Kat. 

A./., vol. vl, p. 1. 
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(tc. 597 A.D.) proved a worthy saccessor to Kirtivarmaa I. as 
he added to bis conqaests by the defeat of tbe KUacharis. 
When he resolved to asurp the kingdom for bis own son and 
thus keep out PnlakSdia tbe son of his brother Kirtivarman, he 
lost both his kingdom and his life to his lUnstriotts oephevir. 

PnlakBio II ascended the throne in 609 a.d., began a career 
of espanslon, and was cut off in full meridian of glory by death 
at tbe hands of his deadliest foe, the Pallava. Even then, be 
could boast of tbe lordship over the Deccan limited by the 
Vindbyu (beyond whtdi be repulsed Harshavardhana') and by 
the Pallava to tbe South whom he vanquished and kept at bay 
many a time. The Kadambas and Gahgas were routed. Mabi* 
rfishtra and I4ta bowed to the inevitable. Kalihga and 
were defeated.* Piibiipnram tossed between tbe Vishnakapclins 
and the Rijas of Kalidga was captured. A terrible figbt took 
place on tbe KollSni. very £ear the seat of Andhra power. The 
Pallava hid himself bebmd the walls of Kk&chi laying bis home 
dominion at the feet of the conquering hero.* There are no 
grounds for assuming that the Pallava was tbe ruler of the 
Kridioa-Godivari doab though it is just possible, as already slated, 
that tbe SsiaAkkyanas and their successors tbe Vishpaknodins 
were aflUisted to tbe Pallava group of kings. 


* Ob» of Um poems of Msyura crodiU^anba with tbe coconest of tbe 
sonib, p. 2M. The Poems of SlAyor* by QnackeobM (CotombU Ualv. 
vol. lx). Tbfs feet U eppereatlr coa6rmod by ca epigraph is Mytore which 
has ' when SOadl^a came eooqnodng and Maheadra dod la fearSee 
p. 83, Mysore Arch. Rap. 1933; J. H. A. S. 1936. Rlnea.Taaag says that 
oatyMahMafiiravasnolcoaqiMcedbyKarsba. SoUispoaaiMetbat Haraha 
led aa expedKJon laio the aoutb imltatlag Samodragupta aod tbe Gnat 
Uaaryai bat met with a fate dlfiereat from tbeln. la contianatioo of tbe 
policy of exptlifaig Haraba. PalakSIla most bare cooqaered aod streogtheoed 
hie weak frontiers espedalty la KalUga ia the east wbere Haraba teems to 
bare bad a itroag military oiitpoat. 

* They an aaM to barn ‘ effected tbe harabiiag of tbe pride of other 
kiogt’ la (be Aibole lascrlpUec. Tbe same record has It that PulakCtIn 
' dlamtased the labjugatad Kings with boaor' which reMmbka tbe phrase 
■ captured tod liberated ’ of Saaodragnpu'i iascripUon bot b aot troe as 
tbe Kopparam plates of PnlakSSia U (611 a.d.) ta Otmtar district testify 
unleM it b anamed that Aadbra had beea conquered before PalakSSin It 
wbkb b aot pos si ble as Xndbra does aot 6gure la KIrtivarmaa's Ibt of 
cooquaats. 

* M.B.Jt. 1909. p, 75—Mabeodra's Teluga bindas. 
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lo 609 or 610 A-O.' Knbja VishoovardbaoB, tb« brother ol 
PolalcgSin n, wu mede viceroy of the TeluBo couatry elons the 
coast." His first capital was perhaps Pithiporam from which 
he dates bis Chipurpallc grant.* His Cbiparpalle copper, 
plates* prove the extension of bis power as far as that 
plaoSi while the mention of Vishamaaiddhi in an iuscrlption at 
ChejrlUa* and of places in the Gunjur district in a grant of 
Jayasimha I* raises the presumption that the Eastara Chljakyan 
role extended over the Guotfir district. Later inscriptions speak 
of Kubja Vishpovardbana’s kingdom as Vengi. The indepen¬ 
dent dynasty founded by this prince in or about 618 A.i>. flourished 
for more than four and a half centuries till it merged into the 
Cb61a daring which long epoch Andhra came to her own and took 
rapid strides in coUaral advancement Bhftavi,* a great Saiva 

• Tbo (Ut« for ths boglaauig of Vtil>on»*fdluaA'i rolo bu boM 
eatenUtod from tbt (Uu sepphod by tb« Ssatm oad WMtera CbtlakyaB 
iaserlptloos. Stt Pteet: /..i., vel. xs, 1 ff. 

• The KoppSraai plates of PaUke«o U la Gwtflr district ia 611 a.o 
clearly pn»« chit Cbklabyaa ml* was well eauMisbed la Aodhra by the 
date »b»« Dr. Fle« suted that Cbiiakyaa role was etablltbed btfore 
612 A.O. Dr. V. A. Sialib weal farther aad fired it la 609 a.d or to 
Prow bla Satara C. P. It way be leant that Kabja «aa Yuvaraja dll 618 a.o 
the date of that gnat. The daralioe of the relpu of the B. dOlekyaa 
klogt b giTOG lo their ebanen aad b some of them tbo taka date bEhee 
To take one laataece Amout U (/.A., rota. xlx. p. 102 j xs. p. 23) aaeeoded 
tht tbroae la 863 aaka aad rongpiy 338 yean had pawed aiece (be accweloo 
of Kabja. So Knb)a became rakr la abooi 606 or 609 a.o. A eappenlale 
of Pubk«ln U datod 435 saka refers to bis vietorbe over boatilo Rion. 
(/.W..VOI.V1, p. 77). 

» According to Hloen-Ttang Pingchilo was tbe apital of Aadbra wbieb 
baa beon gonenlly ldeo(l6ed with Vfcgl. Later Eastern Cbilakyaa 
InacriptlOM refer to Vlehtinvardbaaa as of VJogi. Daadia locates tbe 
Aadbra capital aoBewbere there. 

•/^..rol.xx.pp.S.lS: swal»o£./.,eol.»».p.317.fOf‘niamaiwfam 

C. P. an early Basiem Cbdlnkyan Intcriptioo (from SarvaalddhJ talnk, 
Viiagapatnam dbtrlet. wbieb metitioos Plthipwam ascaplul. 1X6, 

p. 60). /.A., rol. XX, p. 97, for Jayadmha't klagdom exiendlag to Udiya 
PnTa.,Nell«e diateict. The separate weatioo of Ktbfipwam la (be Aibole 
laacriptioo aad refereecea to It as a capital city ebewbere show that thwe 
wae a separate kiogdom between tbe Gddivari and Rallfiga oroper. 

* M.SJl. 1917; 5././.,rol.el. 141/2 of 1609. 

• vol. xvlH, p. SS; and tbe Kopparan C.P. of PolakCSia il in 
A.B.O.R.I., Pooea. r^. Iv, part I. 

» Arantlanndarikatha.SrrC./ Af-S..roI. xii, p. M; aad summary of 
papers of the Poortb Orion. Cooferoace, p. 44. 
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and anlhor of KirUtArinnifs, was patronised by Vishpuya^h^a. 
The rich and fertile soil and abundant crops of the ^dbra 
country noticed by Hioeo-Tsaoe supported a large population and 
maiuUtned a flonrUbing commerce. A keen observer as bo was 
the pilgrim notes the emotional nature of tf» inbabltants and 
their love for artt which have earned for the Andhra a mcbe in 
the temple of Indian History and have survived to this day. 

The genealogy of the early Cbilukya rulera is gathered from 
their iascfiptions and from some of the inscriptions of the 
Eastern Cbiiukyas of Vongi. An approrimaie chronology may 
be worked out from them. 

Ih 612 A.D. 

We may thua sum up the political situation of the Deccan 
la 611 A.i>. The Cbilukyas were the only big power in the 
Deccan occupying it from sea to sea and between the Vindhyas 
and the Tangahhadra with an uncertain border on the Pallava side. 
The independence of the Gahgas of Kalihga was ever threatened 
by the Bistern Chijokyas whose martial enthusiasm could only 
be quenched by the proverbial - lOS battles with the Qahga 
and the RiU»’- But the Gahgas could not be shaken out of 
their kingdom. The Chijukyas had already overthrown the 
Kadambas and the GaAgas of Mysore in the reigo of Pulakeiin I 
from their base aud capiul BiOSmi. The Kadamba power 
which hold iu enemies at bay for 'gellnigh two centuries and 
boasted of imperial marriage alliances had spent itself out. 
The Gahgas of Mysore, hedged in between the expanding 
Kadambas and the ambitions Pallavas bad to <»nsenl to be 
crowned by their Pallava masters and submit their crowns to 
the rising Chilukyan power. The VakStakas once expanding 
as far as Ajauta and absorbing parU of Kuntaja withdrew into 
their mountain fastness after leaving some of the finest memorials 
of art and are heard of oo more. Their protig6 and feudatory, 
the Vishpokoodins cured for a time of their refractoriness by the 
hard blows of Harisena, pushed out of their northern extension 
by the snirdy and pussling Gadgas and kept within narrow 
limiu by the Pallavas, assumed the title of Mahariit, only to 
lose it in the surging wave of the new supremacy. 

The digviiaya of PuUkain 11. so beantifully deswibed by 
Ravikirti, was but the cnlmination of the efforts of his prede¬ 
cessors. In the whole of the Deccan and Sooth India, only two 
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powers were left, the PelUva sod the ChSIakya, even the Empire 
of the former beioe overroa b; the latter. The old bic 
dynasties bad beeome small aad the ancient obsicure houses 
obscurer. We ao looBor bear for two centuries of the todepen* 
deut Tamil kiasdoms except as vassals among whom the 
P&odya played Mrs. Partington to the ocean of Pallava fanoe. 
We read hereafter of the GaAgas aod the Kadambas only by the 
side of the Cbilakyas bearing their arms in war and distributing 
their charities in peace. TbeAodhras and Andbra-bhrityas bad 
become historic dynasties, the Vakitakas and the Visfaoukuodiaa 
moribund. 

Aocordiog to legend, the Ch3]akya rose into prominence at 
the expc .se of the Pallava. The glory of the two ' natural 
enemies' would not have shed so much lustre without the shed> 
ding of blood. In hict, the Pailava^balnkya rivalry was s price* 
less iega^ from Mukkanti KiduCetfi whose traditional fight 
with the invading Vijayfidttya for bis hearth aod home in the 
modern Ceded Districts ran in the blood of his descendants* 
But, neither could subdue the other completely though each 
carried the war into the heart of the other's capital. Aod both 
were exhausted by about the middle of the eighth century, the 
Cbiiukya falling a prey to the R&sbtnUihtas and the Pallava 
being worn out by the incessant confUcu and machinations of 
the Papdyas. 



CHAPTER Xni 

Andhra culture abroad 

Riven and Caasttine 

Thb biseory o! the oomreerciAl sad coiooiel activities of the 
Aodhras reads like a romance. With ao extensive sea-board 
stretchine from Kattosapatnam to Pulicat, Andbradesa had con- 
venieat and profitable facilities for adveoture and foreiEo com¬ 
merce. Commanicatlon by sea was easier in those days when 
the land, specially north of the O&ddvari, was not yet denuded of 
forests and when heavy goods could be carried with less fadlliy 
along the few good roads thab by sea. 

The Vamsadhilra. the Oddilvari, the Krishna and tlm Pinakini 
(N. Peonir) offered safe anchorage for the vessels of those days 
and were navigable up to a certain point. The two bigger rivers 
served as highways of commercial and passenger traflfic through¬ 
out the Andhra Empire. In the age of the Peripius al ike 
Erylkrmn .S«<about 80 A.t>.) and the Geography of Ptolemy (about 
140 SAid to have sailed eastward from the mouths 

of the Krishna and the Oddavaii.' Pliny (about 80 a.d.) 
remarks that ships assembled near the mouth of the Gddfivari 
and then sailed up to the places on the^Ganges. 

Endowed with these arteries of communication, the Andluas 
ventured early enough into the wider and more stormy regions 
of the sally deep. The people living along the coast and on 
the banks of the big rivers accustomed to navigation from child¬ 
hood and bred up as fishermen to eke out their livelihood took 
risks in their distant fishing voyages, when storms, a common 
enemy of mariners but the best ally of discoverers, would land 
them at times In strange countries. Sometimes thus by chance 
and sometimes by design, actuated by love to brave the perils or 
by curiosity to see strange lands or by the desire to reach El 
Dorado, the stout hearts of old constantly put out to sea to 
discover new lands and opened the way to foreign commerce. 

* Selioff: Tb« Perfplus o( the Bryihrean 6e«, p. 46. 

Gertai: Rasatrebn on Piotemy'i Gapgrapby, p. 743. 
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ColoDixatlon followed commerce and culture flowed Jb the wake 
of colonization. Added to this native eDthnstaem was the 
stimulus of western traders who swarmed the coast of India for 
ahaciag in her valuable trade and of the enterprising ywanet and 
others’ who seem to have advanced by land as far as Aodbra 
and influenced her economic and coltural history. According to 
Col. Gerini, there were Dravidian colonists in Burma as early as 
the seventh century B.C. The earliest traditions in Greater India 
connect the beginnings of its civilisation with the Gddivarl* 
KrUhna deltas. Two kinds of vessels were noted by the luthor 
of the peripius, one for coasting, end the other for overseas, 
voyages, the latter being neiurelly bigger and stronger. 

The rivera of Andhra, while feciliteting Inlemel and eziernal 
communication, have also fertilised the lind by bringing rich 
deposits of alluvium from the bllU and by raising the level of the 
plains and rendering them thereby fit for cultivation. For, 
before ezchange could begin, there mast be goods to be excheog- 
ed. The products of the forests, the fields, the looms e^ the 
mines which formed the chief items of marcbendise from Aodbra 
required a large tneasnre of dvUisailon for their menofaaure.* 

Andkn cmmtret tauient 

The inscriptions of BheUlpiChi point to the high level of 
economic progress reached by Andhra.* Aodbra was famous 
for its weaving aocordiog’^o the Bhimatttia JAttka.* The/V»* 
refers to the large stores of ordinary cottons, many sorts of 
muslins and mallow-colored cottons in the markets of Tagars 
and Palthan whither they were carried by boats, caru or pack 
bullocks from Maisolos (the present Krlsboe and Gddkvari 
dUtricts).* The lend traffic grew la volume after the establish¬ 
ment of the Sitavibana Bmpire as the goods destined to the 


» Tha Sakas. PahUvm sad YavaBM seam to ha»a croised tba high taM 

from the aainlandMid planted thahrula to Pwthae India. Per Dravidlaa 

Coloaiawof Bonaa, aaaGarlal, pp. J9-3J. 

• Vor the rntnaa of Aodbra aaa SaweU: Utta of AntJeoltlaa la th# Madria 
Praiid«ny(Madraa. 1*82), vot. ». p. 4S. 6S f.a. Kri^ ^Urki 

DD 188 202 222,247. Tha diamond minaa of Pirtlydla, the coppar mlnai 
daVia laad mtea. of PaleM. tb. marWa qaarttm of PalOd and 
SattaapaDe war# workad In oarly time*. 

• Soa tha Chapsar oo tha monumants of Andhra. 

• Cowell: Trem. * Sche«. PP-«*• 
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western countries were despetdied more sefel?, ^aply and 
speedily across tbe Deccan than by the distant sea route 
doubitog Cape Comorin. And goods intended (or Ujjaia and 
further caravan trade were also sent to Paitban which occupied 
a position of commercial as well as strategic vantage. Mashll* 
patnam and Sopatma not far from it* are the only two Andhra 
ports mentioned by the Periptm, if we leave out Podoulce which 
only Lessen and Yule have Identifled with Policat. 

Ptolemy is more informing about the economic history of 
Andhra. The mouth of the Fioftkioi, Manarphs,* Kottls,* the 
mouth of the Krishna,* Konta Kossyla,* Koddnra,* Allosgyne* 
the point of departure for Cbryse are some of tbe ports and 
marU mantioned by the Greek. A large number of inland 
cities ere also mentioned by him wbicfa have not been properly 
identified. The trade from tbe banks of the Ganges passed 
along the Andhra coast to the far-off Tamil NIdu whose extensive 
commerce can be gauged from the PaHinapfitJmi* and other 
poems. Into tbe porta of Podouke, Melange* and Sopatma 
flowed all the goods from Egypt and tbe farther west for 
distribution to tbe eastern countries. Tbe spices, sandal and 
pearls of tbe south, tbe afkil and gold of Takola (in Malaya) and 
Kalaha (Sumatra), tbe coral of tbe eastern seas, and ibe camphor, 
silk'and other prodncls of China were familiar in the markets of 
Audhrad^ as Ptolemy’s book proves that there was extensive 
commercial relationsbip with these countries. 

Tbe discovery of Roman Coins in Vioukopda, Nellore and 
Cuddappsh (chiefly cotton areas**) and tbe evidence of a recently 
discovered inscription of tbe third century A.zx at Nigkrjuna* 
kooda clinch (be argument that Andbradesa was welMtnown 

* sbeui the noeib of itw Sworaarlka or wber* Ptdds 
Oaejaa stAsd* to.day. See pp. 06-7, M’Criadle: Ptolomy edited by 
lleliiiBdsr. 

* At (be leonth of tbo Munera ia Nellore district. 

* Probably AlIQr lCS|ispetBata ia OaalQr dbtrlet. 

* Tbe Kiltb&a ti celled tbe Uelsoloa by bim. • 

* GbapiaiiU Bcer Matullpa(atia. 

* XBdOru Brer klMoKpetOBB. 

* Polat Gdfavetl. 

* TV A«//«AAf/faed. by Meb. V. SwealBalbaiyer (TBmil). 

* SBte bas bees savtrBlIy IdeetlAed wltb MBbdbelipur, KiiebBspstan 
SBd Boodsr MUsags. 
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from China to Rome. On snch a broad commercial basis roust 
have been reared the glorious colonial and cultural structure o( 
Greater Andhra. Among the numerous places mentioned by 
Ptolemy in Further India, two deserve speda] aUcntion—Triltnga 
capital ol Arakan^ and Kukulain the Gnli of Sian rtalcb might 
have been so named after the places in the mother country by 
loyal colonials. Pinduranga, Amarivati, Vijaya and Kanthara 
(KottDra},Takola (near Rangoon), Ligor(lit. dly)aod Slmbapura 
(Singapore), KaliAga and BbSga (or Bbdja) are some other Mroes* 
which may serve, at any rate, to confirm onr hypothesis that the 
coUnre of Puriber India had its main source in Andhra-Kalidga. 
The ship coins of YajQa Sri and the Pallsvas have a peculiar 
significance as vestiges of a lost chapter o( Andhra's rnaridme 
greatness and the small village of Cbiira^t the mouth of the 
Krishna, bearing an inscription of Yajfia Sri from the second 
cenlnry A.O., must have silently wi&essed (or centuries the How 
of the Andhra culture into the wide ocean of strange and 
distAot realms. Andhra like Ancient Greece looked to ibe east 
where tradition has located the ‘golden* Burma and Sumatra, 
* silver' Arakan aod ‘ copper' Champa (Indochina).’ 

The decline in trade with the Roman Bmpiie, the disintegra* 
tion of the ^ttavAbana dominion aod perhaps a severe periodic 
storm rnioiog some of the ports* at about the commencement of 
the dark age of the Pmunbiita must have adversely affected the 
golden age of Andhra economic hittorj’- But a temporary 
adipse should not be mistaken as a permanent catastrophe. The 
Ilcsbvfikus mainiaiued atkd added to the S&uvhhana irMlitloot. 
The Pallavas who were originally of the Andhra country—none 

' G«rlnl: pp. 

■ BbOja (PBletstMeg) vas also kaows as Aadhala, see Geriol, pp. 

Gerlal astasas mots reiatiooiblp bMwees Msu>ppalls (Xrfahoa dl«rk1) 
aod Paalapotls beteeec tba Brabnaputra and Arakas (see p. 3S) and 
betweeo Baloegka l« Malaya and Malaeica (see p. 113). 

* M'Crindte ; Kwlmy'a Grograpby edited by bloinmdar (Calcutta. 
1W7).. 

Per Samatra we Itsiog'i obeerratietii. Ava <• sHU called Qoldee 
froatler. Tbe Kangoen moolb ia atiU called 0«Mr> rhvr. 

*Tbere are traditMoa and other iodkatloat to that effect at Mcaral 
places tlka Pavltri In A'c^a/taada KikaadioAdn (Godar ik.}, KaaapartI, 
PeddaganlaiD and Mainlipatnam. 

Tbs disIncegraUeo of tbs SltsTlbaaa etupira aod tt« ievasloetof tbe 
foreign bordea mtgbt have eontrl bated to enigratloc to some esrent. 
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dtspates th« poiot—coatiflued to plooeh ibe deep sees and 
sow the seeds of their culture far aod wide. Bmioeot savaato 
like Bufoellaad Vogel would fain affiliate the dynasties of the 
Sooth Sea islands with the Paltavas of the mainland. In fact, 
the intercourse begun in misty antlgoity was kept up as late as 
the eleventh century a.©.? for, the coins of Saktivarman aod 
RSiarija 11 of the Eastern Ch&]akyan dynasty hare been found in 
Arakan and Siam.' 

Enma 

The names Kalthga (for the coast of Pegu) and Utkala (to the 
north-west of it) given for two parts of Bnrma* after their Indian 
prototypes well joiUfy the title ■ Lord of the Sea ’ given to the 
Kaliftgt king by thrpoet K*Hdisa.» Phayra quotes traditions 
that Indians from the months of the Krishna and the Qddavari 
settled In Pegu.* He would'conaect the Tailangi of Burma with 
TelingSAa. as Ptolemy’i Trliingon or Triglypton would suggest 
a similar derivatioo for the aame of the settlers. ‘ Intercourse 
with the east coast of India may be assumed as ualaral, and Is 
confirmed by the presence of Sanskrit words in Old Talaing and 
the information about Sonlbern India in Talaing records. 
Aoaloglet have also been traced between the architecture of 
Pagan and Southern India. ... The earliest Talaing alphabet 
It idenUcal with the Veogl alphabet of the fonrth century 

A.O.'* 

There is an inscription of the first century a.u. in South 
Indian alphobet in Prome district.* A very valuable discovery’ 
in the ' land of gold and toak ’ is reported of a stfipa of the liath 
or seventh century a.o. TbU find throws fresh light on the 
nature of the iat«^relstioos between Burma and Eastern Deccan. 
In old Prome was found a stfipa with a relic chamber • a veritable 


Bomell: SemiM Udin PoUofrapkf. Vo**l- 

luteripiiotn of 
' Gtrlel. 

• A'tff4vwwrM. vol. rl, p. S7. * 

• Plwyie. Hittarr of Burma, p. M. 

» Sliot, Htaiattm and Buddkixm (Uodoa, 1*21), rol. ill, p. 51 , 

• BJ., vol. *, p. 101. ^ 

c * ^ (Weekly lUostreted}, bombey, April 8,1928, p. 18. 

fr " * RaUfkm. p.fi^ oad Bods: The'^PtU 

lAitmtort mta BorrMp p. S, 
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wonder-houM of arcbcoloeical treasure*. Round the top of the 
stupa is an inscription In mixed pyu «od p41i in a script closely 
related to Kannada-Telugu script of South India.’ A manuscript 
of twenty thin gold leaves with short extracts in pali of the 
Dharnia in an early South Indian script of the same type as 
above, gold and sUver images of the Bnddha. a number of 
inscribed silver and gold Bnger-rings, ear ornaiuents, mintaturr 
6oaU, terra-cotta reliefs, coins of various value, beads, precious 
stones—apeak volumes of the source whence Burmese religion 
and culture were imported. After the mission of Asoka. every 
boat from Aodbradiu (which to-day can boast of the most 
extensive Buddhist remains) must have carried the Gospel of the 
Enllghtenod One. It is a fact, however, that Buddbagboss 
began the revival in Burma and supplied ter with the scriptures 
be assiduonsly worked at in Ceylon, Burma in due oonrse 
passing them on to Siam.* At Bu'ddhagbosa speaks of Andhra 
and of the GAdavari with familierity and meations two kingdoms 
on her banks, it may be assnmed that he resided for a time in 
the sacred land.* As Rhys Davids would make OhsrmapUa and 
Buddbigbosa nnivertity mates and as Dbamapaia Is said to 
have absconded from a festive home sod lived sometime in a 
mawtUtH monastery.' it U likely that the future savants studied 
together for a while in Andhra. 

A far-reaching suggestion has been recently made that the 
^lankiyanas of Vengl (jCrisbna Dt) were responsible for the 
Introduction of Buddhism into Burma. 'The S^sanalamklkra 
makes BuddbadatU and Baddbagbosa co-contemporaries of the 
Tataing king San Lan Krom who ruled in modern Pagan. This 
San Lsa Krom was in all probability a member of the 
SUankiyana dynasty of kings . . . noted for their naval power 
and maritime commerce. It Is also noteworthy that this same 
San Lan Krom is credited with the inlroduclioo of Buddhism into 
Btirmi.' Again, ' BuddbadatU wu invited by tbe Kings of 
Vengi whose patronage bad set the Buddhist school at Kahcbt on a 
sound basis. It is not nnlikely that BuddbadatU was consnlted, 
If not actually deputed, in connection with introducing Bnddbism 

* Oray, BuddhaghoueppaiU, p. 31, 

* B. C. Law, Baddbaghoaha (CakolU), J.R.AS. 1023. p. 269. 

* Eney. of Rallgloa and Etbka, vol hr, p. ?()1. Beel: Ufa of Hiu«8- 
T»eg. pp. 139-0. 
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ioCo Burma where the kia^a of Vengi, (be Silaak&^aau bad 
made more or leei permaoeat eettlements.'* 

CarioDsIy eBOOgb, in the po9t>Sfttavibaaa period we know 
only the Iksbvikaa, DSmodara of the Anandagotra, and a stray 
Simbavarmaa Pallava as patrons of Buddhism. Curiously 
enough, we know of the $ftIankAyanas only as derotees of Siva, 
Sorya and VisbQU. About Boddhadatta’s relation with Andhra* 
dcsa or Burma, little is known as the scholar refers only to the 
Tamil country. 

Malty Pamtula 

Throughout Further India, all immigrants from the coast of 
the Conmandei were called KUnds probably because the earliest 
and the most familiaf colonists went from Kalihga which was 
vaguely used to denote the country extending from the MahA* 
uadi to the Gddivari. The* Malay Peninsula was known as 
golden Chersonese and parts of it were from time to time includ* 
ed politically under Burma, Java and Siam. According to tra- 
dition, Ugor on the east coast was founded by a descendant of 
Ai&ka,* Prince Dantakumira of Dantapura wbo was wrecked on 
the Malay coast.* In the Hindu art of Ligor may be traced the 
influence of the art of Ellora aud Mahfibalipuram la ' the accentu* 
ationofthe limbs and ebann of rhythmical movement.’* in 
Ligor and Wellesley are found inscriptions of the fourth century 
A. D. proving that Buddhism was already well-established on the 
coast. Tnkola on the west coast was the medium of communi¬ 
cation between the mainland and Indo-Chioa where another seed 
of Indian clviliaatloo bad been planted in the dim past. The 
broDses of Sawan Kolak (SwargaUia)* with their ‘ ovoid form, 
boldly modelled locks, eyebrows like raised crescents, hooked 
nose aud smiling mouth' have their lodian prototype in the 
images of Buddbkni in Quntur district.* The images of Bud- 
dbini and Amxrivatl represent the SAme school of art combining 


* J.O.R. (Madras), vol. il. port H, pp. 112>i4. * 

* TiMn It an Asekn unwg the earliest sneeaton of the PallAvas, see the 
Vtyalar Ins. 

>G«rfaii. pp. 107-S;p. 100. 

* Sahuoojr: Seulptare is Slam, pp. 5 asd 14. 

* Oeriai, p. 178. 

« y. K. A. S. 18S5. pp. €17-^7 by Sewell. 
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ia Us«1{ the best of the native and foreign stjrlea and the marble 
and meUtlic Buddhas of Andhra were in great demand in diiianl 
coantries following the Dkarm*. 

Thanks to the French savants, much is known of the cnltnral 
affinities of Indo>China which is loosely oied to denote a nonv 
ber of kingdoms which rose sod fell in snccession. The kingdom 
of Champa was fonoded evidently by colonists front India as 
early as the second centnry A. s. It comprised what is now 
called Anttam and included the provinces of Amarivatl, Vijaya, 
Rantbara and Pandurnoga. The Vocan stone inscription * of 
abont the third ceotory A. P. traces the mling dynasty to a cer> 
tain Sri Mira. The epigraph is of unusual interest as it is in 
Sanskrit in the same script aa the pirnir inscription of Ksdra* 
dAman and the Kanberi inscription of VAsisbtipatra SatakartM* 
The script mast have travelled vie Andhra-Kalihga to ledo* 
China. More noteworthy is the evolution of the lndo>Chinese 
script pari pait» with that of the Deccan .script which could not 
have happened bat for close intercourse with the Deccan. The 
Vocan epigraph has been considered Buddhist though there is 
little evidence of the prevalence of the religion till long after. 
King fibadravarman I ' learned in the four Vedas ’ cells himself 
Dharma MabIrIJa* like some of the Pallavu (400 a. d.) and 
scholars are not wanting who trace all the dynasties of Further 
India which have royal names ending in Mrmmn to the Pallave 
stock. 

Fnnnn was west of Champ.i and at the height of its power 
oomprisod Cochia>Chins, Csmbodia, Siam and parts of Malaya. 
The kingdom of Punan dates back to the first century a d. 
when Kanodinys, a Brahmin from India, is said to have Hin- 
duiied the coantiy, married a n&ga princess and founded a 
dynasty. The inscription of ti5B a. P.’ continaei to say ihst be 
planted the javelin received from Asvathiman. son of Urooa. 


’Aneteetlertlsa OoIooIm to the Far East, t, Champa, by Dr. It. C. 
Majemdar (Lahore, IStt) Bot4( lU. P> 1. For tell references aee BUo(: 
oh^. Hi. pp. 100 aed D7. 

* Dr. Uaittmdar, p. 27. 

* Dr. Majamdar: Book iH, p. IS-Myaoa Stelae les. ot Prekacadharma 
d. 579 Saka. 
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The story bean a family resemblance to that of the Pallava who 
obtained a kingdom by a niga marriage, vbo was descended 
from Asvatbftman and a nftgi and who belonged to the Bhirad' 
wija gStra. There was constant intercourse with the mainland 
as Cbandravarman sent an embasay to India (250 A. n.) and as 
in the next century Another Kaoodinya arrived from India in 
Punan and reformed the people. Cbandravarman, Devavarman 
and JayAvannan of Indochina ' remarkably enough, have 
their namesakes is the dynisties uf Vcngi while Indravannan, so 
largely figuring in the history of Champa, is a familiar name 
among tbe GaAga Kings of KMlinga. Buddhist embassies were 
despatched to China by the kings of Punao from time to time. 

About tbe sixth century a.d. the vassal state, Kamboja 
(Cambodia) began to assert itself and soon destroyed tbe power 
of Punan. Bhavavarman's inscription Is said to be like that of 
Mangal^a of the Western Chklukyan family (end of the eixib 
century a.o.)* Buddhism of the Mahly&oa form was popular in 
Kamboja. Siam (Sakho<daya) was first under Cambodia and 
became independent about the thirteenth century a.d. 

All the inscriptions of Ind>Cbina are in Sanskrit and the 
script is Cbi]ukyan or Deccaoi. In tbe liter inscriptions after 
tbe rixth century, the Saks era is used. As the era was popular 
only in the Deccan, it must have crossed to lDdo*Cbioa from 
that country. Though the ora is not nsed by the dynaaiies of 
the Bast Coast till very late, it haa been rightly conjectured 
thnt Indochinese civilisation bad its scarce In the lower valleys 
of the Mahinadi, tbe GddSvart and the Krishna and her ruling 
families were related to those of tbe same regions. Emigrants 
to lodo-China from Western Deccan, it must be remembered, 
generally cat across tbe country and embarked from the Andhra 
Coast. The close correspondence between the Eastern Cfai]uk> 
3 ran script of Andhradesa and the script of Indo-Cbina bespeaks 
the continuous influence of the one on the other. 

As early as tbe fonrth century a.d. tliere was an elaborate 
system of worship of the Hindu deities ia Indochina. •This, 
together with the custom of deification of kings, queens and 


* Dr. MajumdAr: pp. 32-3. 

* Tba Hioda Cotoey ef Cambodia by Pro<. P. N, Bom (kladrss, 1927), 
p. 7ft. Eliot: vol. Ill, p. 106 aad (.8. 4. Dubmil's A. H. of tbe Dcccae, 
p.W. 
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other great personasea, wai Uravidian, perhaps largely Tamil 
in origin. The broose image of the Baddba as a Gttru showing 
uomistakcable Greek influence In dress is of the same type as 
the images discovered in Amaravati and was uodonbtedly 
imported from that region.' 

The arcbitectnre of Indo-China owes much to the Pallava 
style the best representatives of which are found at MahSbalt* 
puram. Tho styles of the pagodss are mostly an evolution 
from the prC'eaUUng Buddhist forms of arcbitectore found in 
plenty in Andhra. In the words of Dr. R. C. Majumdtr. * the 
characteristic feature of a Cham temple with its storeyed roofs of 
several stages is derived from the Dravidlan style which made 
its appearance in India as early as the seventh century A.D. in the 
MSmallapuram niias and the temples of K^flchl and Bidimi 
Even in the Intricate floral designs and in the lotus and Huiara 
motifs in sculpture, the ioflaence of The mainland is traceable. 

Ceylan 

There are some Buddhist stories connecting Andhra and 
Ceylon like those relating to the relics of RSmagriou and 
to the tooth-relic of Dantapura. Duttagkmioi obtained some 
relics from Andhra which be enshrined with great pomp. The 
assembly that he held on the occasion was attended by 
MahSdeva and by thousands of monks from Pallavsbogga which 
nay be identified with PaliVUl in Andhra. With the relics must 
have travelled to Ceylon the art of Andhra as the ancient 
(Ugabas of the island were in the Andhra style.* Structural 
edifices of the same type as the rock-cut monastery at Uadavalli 
(OnntQr district) are found in Ceylon as well as In far-off 
Cambodis. 

Pilgrims and scholars used to go to and from Ceylon as that 
island had n good collection of tlie scriptures. Nigirjuna * and 
Atyadeva are associated with the island, while Buddbaghosa 
and Buddbadatla of a later day laboured hard m her libraries. 


* The InflaMCM ol lodSan Art (The India Sodety, Loodoa, IKS), 
p. 121. Uunmdar: Champa, pp. 211>13. 

■ Maaiundar, p. 272-73. 

* Kaa; IndUn Ba4dhitl AiUituUks {Arch. Snr. of India N. t. 
Seilm, I6M). pp. 3»-40. 

* Sm the Chapter m Nagiriona Bodhlsattva, the Ueg ol Meoks. 
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Tho ‘ island of pearls and predoos stones ’ bad Urge commerce 
with the mabland and with the Spice Islands. 

Tkf Spite Idands 

Sir Stamford Raffles was the pioneer in the field of Javan 
antiqolUcs and hU noble work has been ably continued by the 
Bauvian Society and Dntdi sctaoUrs. 

The islands of the South Seas, Sumatra. Java, Borneo, Bali, 
and Madura are other fields bearing the sUmp of PalUva 
eapansion. The grandest and biggest stfipa at Borobudur (which 
was modelled on the sifapa of Sangharama in its mighty design 
with countless digabas and that of Amarivati in iU numerous and 
elegant sculptures) and the temple to the Trinity at Prambanam 
(another monumenUl work) bring the most Important of the 
islands, Java, into intimate ,conUct with Andhra.* The Pallava 
temples were generally for the Trinity like the one at 
Prambanam. 'Pbe stupa of Borobudur shows the astounding 
range and audacity of the artisU who have cbUelUd a monntain 
into a paradise of beauty. The history that began with Bharhut 
and passed through Amarivati in meridian splendor closed in 
Borobndor in picturesque glory. In dimensions, it is unperal- 
leled • in beauty of conception, it U unequalled; in the sculptures 
of its gaUcrles • whi<* would eatand over three miles if arranged 
consecutivelyit is onique. 

Java or Y»v«d*/ip* was sometimes indiflerently applied to 
SumsUa as well as to Java. The references of Ptolemy. Ps-Hian 
and llsing are to the former rather than to tho latter. Java of 
to-day was known as Kalidga and possessed two towns of the 
same name and another named Sri Bbfiga or Bhoja (BbdgavaU. 
Tama Nigapuram).* There are traditions of colonisation by a 
certain Adi Sakt, by the peoples of Telinghna and by the peoples 
of Kaliftgs.* 

The Kawi poems of Java and Bali are like the South Indian 
Srtifidal poems.* The inscriptions found In Java and Borneo are 
in Pallava or early soutbem script* The style of the Javan 


* p«ri(w>e: ladUa sad Bsstera Arebitsetnre, U, p. 318. 

• Tskskasn: Itstag, p. alvll. 

• itfnbwi J<>ur» 4 J UienlHTt »m 4 Stititu. vol. avl, p. 132. Sir 

S. Rsfflss:! ^'”**'P* , , . , 

♦ Bunsll: S. 1. Psisegrtpby. "• P- 
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ard)il«ctDre is soutbera or PalUvs. PQrnsvansaa ol tb« Javao 
inscrlDtioDS lik« Jtlalavarman ol Borneo was apparently o{ the 
Pailava stock. In the di'4tnpalat, in the fiseres in the niches, in 
arches and in acalpiares in relief, the same Pailava influence is 
clearly traceable. The use of the Sake era by the later kinfs ol 
Java shows asain the inflacnce of the Deccan rather than oi the 
Tamil country. 

In the fourth century a.d. Fa*Hian noted the decline of 
Buddhism in the islands. From the next century we set the 
Brabminical inscriptions of Purnavarman. In the seventh 
century. Using remarks about the popularity o( Buddhism, the 
importance of Sri Bboge in Sumatra as a centre of learning and 
the common intercourse between China and India which is 
testifled to by Ptolemy and Fa-Hian. Th* new impetus must 
have come from the Brabminical revival all along the coast from 
which the Buddhists might have esci(^ by sailing to the islands. 

In Borneo, the Ytlpa inscriptions of hlalavarman ' reveal the 
prevalence of Vedic Brahminism in the fourth century a.d. 
Prom the script and from the name of the king, ifhlavarman has 
been pronounced as of the Pailava lineage. According to his 
inscription, Adiraja Aditya Dharma of Somstra was a devoUe of 
the Buddha and erected a seven-storcyed vibira (658 A.D.). 
According to Using, Sumatra was very rich with its gold sod 
spices. The type of the Buddha found in these islands is similar 
to that of Amarivaii with w/mim, short curls, full robes» etc. 
Pailava influences are visible at every turn in the monuments of 
the isles. 

/ttmiU 

The period when Buddhism was popular was one ol restless 
activity as the religion wns a missionary one. Prominent 
religious centres were also of great economic importance. 

Increased commerce led to greater economic activity, more 
wants, more luxuries and a fuller life. Things largely available 
in oi^e country were brought to another and thus production 
increased all round in all countries. Jlore commerce meant 
more wealth and more leUure for finer «U and literature. In 
short, civilisaUon grew by leaps ar.d bounds. 


• By Dr. Vvari ol LeydM. 
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Tbe colonial expanaion of Aodbra drilised saYa^e tribes in 
Greater India, gave tbcm a new relieioa, art and lUeratore and 
created a test in them for a bibber liie. For tbe emieraats. it 
cave new experiences and broucbt a wider scope for intelleetoal 
and ecosonic activity. The mother coontry derived tbe benefit 
of oversea trade and had additional traininc groand for her 
rellgiout teacbers. Her literatare spread and was added to by 
her children abroad. Some of tbe inscriptions of Iado>ChinB are 
good literature; they mention some of tbe rare literary works of 
tbe mainland and are relics of a considerable litenry outpot by 
tbe colonials. There was, on tbe whole, more of movement, 
activity, enterpriso and initiative under the favourable conditions 
of a busy commercial and colonial life. 


V 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE ADMINISTRATION 

A WBLL*OBCANtzBU admioUtratioo with miaistera and local 
goveraora ai»d 8abordinateofBciaU,inore or leaa, on theMauryan 
model, was in existence under the Sstakaroia. Thia ia 
from their inacriptiona which mention aomo of their officials and 
from those of their eraiwhile feudatories, the Pallavas. There is 
no reason to think that in empire buildiog and administrative 
organisation the Sitavlhanas were not inspired by the northern 
models and literature on Politics. The Sttavlhana empire was 
of the same kind as the Mauryan with an older of governors 
who, like Skandaniga, combined the fraction perhaps with that 
of a general of the king. The extent of the empire depended on 
the capecity of the king and waa not dictated by radal affinities 
or lingnlstic oonaiderations. In India, an empire by its very 
nature waa ahort-Uved. It aimed, not at exploitation but at 
glory and gave a sense of pride and a position of privilege to 
the emperor. Very rarely the native dynasties were rooted out. 
and never did the empire stop the even tenor of the local We. 
The empire waa but a fulfilment of higher life but never the 
whole life itself. It was not one well-knit organism but a 
combine of organisms with independent life throbbing in the 
severs! local capitals. 

L«cal Divisifius 

Even a small kingdom requires for a proper discharge of its 
functions a division end separation of power. Just as a loose 
imperial organisation was the rule in the history of India, so e 
geW-conialned local life was a general feature. A certain number 
of villages constituted a visAaya or dltlrict which had a cenlml 
official for looking to the two primary duUes of wllecllng Uie 
revenues of the king and maintaining hla authority. Looking 
after the king's charities and deciding disputes were also matters 
within his competence. The ratAfn or province was found only 
in an empire. Or. if an independent kingdom was reduced to 
subjection, it often bore the name rdsAfra to remind, as it were, 
its former freedom. Thus, Muodarfishtra. Karmarishtra and 
Ver.gorishtra were kingdoms once. It may be remembered 
10 
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that the country of the Aodhras who now naturally look 
forward to a province of their owo waa only occasionally under 
one umbrella aod even then the power of the local Rijaa and 
chiefs was not inconalderable. The disuicta of Guntfir, Krisboa 
and Gddavari were invariably under throe independent dynasties. 


The O/fid^t 

The king the bead of tbe kingdom was the supreme authority'. 
He made no new laws but only administered the customs and the 
Brahminical Uwa. He rarely interfered with loal life or with the 
people’s. He had bia advisers on whom devolved the bulk of 
bis duties. Sometimes, like Jayavarmau, the king would 
himself algo a grant of lauds. Often, be would go out on camp 
to inquire into the welfare of his subjects, visiting the holy spots 
and dispensing charity to Gods and Brahmins. Many of the 
charters of tbe Pallavaa of the northern branch were issued from 
such camps. Some kings like Skaudavarman and hla sou 
Yuvarija Vishaugdpa were famous scholars. The Yuvaraja was 
associated with the administration and Ynvarijaa like Siva- 
skandavannan and Viahovgdpa hava made grants on tbeir own 
authority. Manchyanna the Viihoukopdin prince wee an 
of a grant and Yuvartlja Visbpugopa led the army into tbe held 
We have no idea at present what part, if any. the queen played 
in the administration. The freedom and equality of the women 
of ^ days are impressed upon ns by the Andhra sculptures 
whkfa contain panels of local kiu^ and queens holding court 
together. Insunces are not wanting of gneeus like Cbiradevi 
Md princesses like ChintUri making grants. The growing 
Brahminical Influeocea must have operated on the reletions 
between the sexes to the disadvantage of the fair. 

All the ofBdds of tbe king’s court are not mentioned in the 
iDScriptioni which are our only source for this subject. The 
royal princes are addressed by (be HirahmJagalH plates* from 
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which the iuierenoe may be drawn that they were viceroys. The 
same ennt is signed by BhaUtsarman the privy conncillor 
(tvA^sadAUa/a). Another grant of the same age. the KoodaiDDdi 
plates of Jayavarmao, mentions the Mab&rS^'s vytprita 
(executive officer) and Meih<tdeHdaHaviika (general in chief). In the 
mahotalavara of the Ikshvaku sovereigns may be seen a high 
official of the sword. Ministers and governors of the king are 
mentioned by the ICoileru grant of Nandivarman Silanklyana 
and Arjonadatta was eantttya of Vasishtipntra Saktivarman, 
Mahiraja of Kaliftga who ruled from Plihipurara. The Ped- 
davSgi plates mention dttOdhipaiya, ayuklaka, valUbha, ra(a- 
^nukas, etc. (governors, revenue officers, favorites, princes, 
etc). Bxcept the duties of the mahadandaNayaka, those of the 
other advisers of the king cannot be defined agd the former often 
occupied only a second place in command aa the king himself 
led the forces to battle. The cxistenee of a record office and of 
a special officer in charge of it are suggested to us by the word 
‘ seen ' that is engraved on the dtarters. Generally, a big officer 
signed the grant and executed It iaitiiog the necessary letters 
for the purpose. It would be absurd to Imagine that an 
organized administration In sudi a civillaed epoch went on without 
regular records, chronicles and accounts. In more than one 
record, e.g., in the Plkira and Urnvappalli benefactions royal 
favorites are nwntioned. These were presumably a distinguished 
order scattered throughout the kingdom who were honored by 
the king with private audlenSo and personal friendship and W'ho 
thus constituted a bulwark of the monarchy as did the Brahmins 
whose learning and piety were at the service of the State in 
return for its benefactions to them. The inscriptions of the 
period of our study and the long Bsstorn Chilukyan inscriptions 
indicate the preservation at the courts of royal genealogies and 
some of the important events. 

The local divlakms had their officials like the itiyaeat, 
niyttktas, tyvktakas and the vitAayapaU of the Kanteni grant 
II, an^ the adkikrita and ayuklakas of Karmarnshtra of the 
Othgodn grant I. Mention has already been made of princes 
who were viceroys. The Mayidavolu grant is addressed to the 
representative ruling Andhrapalha from Aroarivati. Thus, 
the Pallava bed two or more viceroys in the third century a.d. 
Under him were the district and other officials. Even the 
S^lankiyana of Vengirijya seems to have had governors according 
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to the Kollettt eraoL Provincial aod local cbiela 
and BM«i»ka) appear as early as Kbaravela*s inscription (2od 
century B.C.). The Hirihadagalli and the Uruvappalli plates of 
two notaries later mention mlers of districts aod prefects of 
counties. Below the district heads were the heads of villages. 
A village headman is known from the Bbaltiprola inscriptions 
of the third century a.c and in the Bkei»ka of the inscripUons of 
this period may be seen a slightly higher limb of power. Thus, 
Karachakhra was a subdivision of Karmarftsbtrs.' The 
viceroy or governor seems to have bad his own advisers and 
departmental beads for his provinca. The overseers of the 
P^ri pUtes were inspectors of modem times who toured 
about aod kept up the efficiency of the administration. In the 
same document ace found mentioned messengers who were 
charged with special tasks, while the roaming spies of the Hira- 
badagalH plates remmd PS afKautUya'i ArllMsira which deems 
them iodispensable as the eyes and ears of the king. The 
mention of generals, guards aod mUlUry officers in the same 
valuable document warrants the inference that the king's armv 
was divided and sutioned in different and vulnerable perts of the 


Tke pUiiital diviiimu s/ Anihm 

The Aodhra country contained, among others, the followine 
divisions j— ^ 

(1) Sitibani rishtra of the Ujftkedoni* and the Hirahada- 
galli inscriptions. It was the region in and round AdSai to the 
east of the natural boundary of the Sandur bills, but if it e»- 
tended eastward as far as the later Renidu in Cuddappah is not 
known. 

(2) Bilikulaotdu, the land of the Bfioas which lay west of 
the Andhrspstha or Vadugavali 12,000. This nidu comprised 
parts of the modem Cuddappah and Cfaittoor districts. There 
IS no early reference to the Bina except that in the Thjagopda 
inscription. A part of the Buliknla nidu was in later Pikarfahtra 
which comprised paru of Cuddappah and NelJore add had 
Potiappi as its capiui (Pullampet talnk), the city figuring in 
many later Telugu Cbo]a inscriptions. This dynssty affiliated 
to the Tamil Chdias was found here as early as the seventh 


* A./., vol. via, p. 233. 


■ BJ., vol. *lv, p. ISS. 
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centory accordion to Hiiien*T&ans and inscriptions and this link 
between Andhra and Dravida must have inflaenced Telapu 
reh’cion and Kteratnre from Karikila's days. 

(3) Mnliki or Mttriki noi* whidi appears as Mnlaka 
in the N&sik inscription of the second century a.d.' It com¬ 
prised a goodly portion of the present Kumool district and a 
part of sontb-east Hyderabad and was dominated by Sri Parvata. 
There are innumerable references to it in later inscriptions.* 

(4) Mui>da rSshtra of the Pikiri* and Qravappalli Plates.* 
Why it was so called is ivot known. It comprised the present 
Nellore district, more or less. It wss once an independent king¬ 
dom and perhaps Ptolemy's Anamoi extended so far. For 
long it was the home province of the Pallavas together with the 
Ount&r district. P&kankdu or Viikaya appears later as a 
division of this mrAfre.* 

(5) Karma risbtra north of Muflda rithfra.* It was also 
originally an Important division snd possessed the most famons 
and magnlGoent Buddhist establishments. It was also known as 
Karmankndu’ or Kammnnitndu and is as old as the Jaggayyapeia 
inscriptions of the third century A.i>. It is surmised that Kam- 
mamet in Hyderabad had some connection with Ksrmer&shtra. 
This country was later on known as Velanoodu or Veisnldn 
(round Repalie) Krorofidu (new country, round Amarivatl) and 
so on. The FtrAaya of KaotSru, Ksndernw&di was a well-known 
one in this province.* ^ 

(6) Venginldu or Vengorllshlrs. north of Karmar&shtra. 
It was the do^ between the Krishna and the Gddtvari and 
indeAnitely extended up to the Ohats to the west It was the 
very heart of Andhra for long. The KudfirShira Vishaya round 
Masulipatoam of this Midu is very welt koowo from the third 
century a.d.* 

* i7./.,To). vill. p. 6). 

* i?./., vol. lii, p. M. Parts o( Anaolpflr wen In teter NsIsvUI snd 
NnlunlMpIdt both of which can be traced huh to the sevcnlh century. 

vol. vHI. p. 1S9. 

* t.A., vOI. V. p. 50. 

vol. IN. p. 24. 

* B.!., vol. XV, p. 24S: vol. vHI. p. 233. 

* Ntmdu or N\du does not occur tn the leecriptioea of our period. 

■iff /., vol.xvlll, p.5S. 

* t.A., vol. V, p. 154: SJ.t., vol. I, p. 47 f. n.; I.A., vol. v. p. 174; 
S.I., vol. vl, p. 315. 
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(7) Prolnida, north of the GOdAvtrl. ocean fim in an eighth 
century inacriptioo. It was the oonntry roand Hthiparam. 
The name of the country between Rajahmondry and Pitbipuram 
is not known though it contained the vitkttya of Guddadi* round 
DriLkabhrami and Cbellor. 

(8) D$varasb(ra occurring in a late inscription as the name 
of the country in which Yellamancbi Kalidga was, Le., round 
modem Yellamanchili (M.S.U.Ry.). Devarishtra occurs in the 
Allahabad insoiption of Samndragupta as the kingdom of 
Knbera though it is oncertain if the reference is to the Telugu 
DSvarishtta and not to the Mab&ratta. 

(9) Plakif^btra* in and round Rimatirlham (Visagapatnam 
district) occurs in the Vishonknodin losaription of RimaUrtham 
and in the Chlpurpelle inscription of Knbja Vishpnvardhana. 
North of this began KaliAga Proper though nndoubtedly 
KallAga extended iu sway*iDdefiniteIy as fsr as the Godfivarf as 
opportunities occurred. About the seventh century and on* 
wards, it expanded over a large part of modem Viz&gapatnam 
dlstricL The Rigbolu plates of ^ktivannan call the country 
round Chicacole Kalihga Vlshaya and they perhaps belong to 
abonc 400 a.d. Besides KsHAga, Kofala encroadied npon 
Andhra from time to time to the west of the Ghats.’ 

In all the inscriptions between 200 end 600 a.i>., there is no 
suggestion of any rule other than that of one man. Committees 
and nigamut with presideut and treasurer appear in the early 
Bbattlpreio inscriptions as well as in those of AmarSvati and 
Bnddhist sarngkat with their own functionaries to supervise their 
works, their meetings, etc, must have existed in large numbers.* 
But, bow far the self-governing guilds and tangkas may be taken 
as reminiscent of extinct political and judicial taihoi it is very 

’ S.I., vol. xvUi. p. SS; vol. Iv, p. U; vol. x*tt. p. SJ4. Tb* origin of 
Osddldi may bo traced to Goddi (Mled, Aadbaka). 

■ ni. all, p. 159; voL lx. p. 917. 

* rol. sU, p. 1. The of Xoaalaoidu are a dlsiioct branch 

of tba Telngn Brahmins. * 

• Tbe um/Ag wat the governing body of eoeb monastery. It was 
democratic and well regoUted. It owned property, bad oBeen and ptrlo- 
die meatings for reUgiotts and adaloUtratWe bodnem. It waa no easy 
matter lo provMa a big astabthbrneot wilb food, ate- There was commanal 
life. See D. R. Bbandarkar : Carmichael lectnres (Calceua tlnlv.) for tbe 

mlcsof tbewsf4s. Bot tbe laity had no tbarein the MMgAe. 
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difficult (o AAy, though th« Mathigumpba iaacrlption warrants to 
some extent the prevalence oi local sell-government in KallAgn.* 
A stray relerence to the place of the village assembly as a 
boundary mark in an inscription of Ammo 11 is, however, very 
suggestive.* 

XevtHWS 

The revenues of the state were drawn from various sources. 
The mainsuy of Public finance has always been land revenue. 
In addition, numerous imposts wore levied. There were duties 
on articles of merchandise and special customs officers were 
appointed by the Pallava for the purpose. The king had a 
share in all the products grown and manufactured.* Thus, he 
was entitled to a percentage of milk, buttermilk, sugar, salt, 
vegetables, etc. In all likelihood, the custom originated in the 
supplies made to the king during l]^s tours. The king had 
the rights of purveyance and preemption against which the 
Magna Cbarta provided la Bngland. Men and oxen could be 
forced into royal service. Grass, wood, vegetables, etc., were 
required to be supplied to tbe king. In course of time, ail these 
does must have been consolidated as the total revenue from 
the village. Thus, the Komartl plates of Chsjidravarman of 
KaliAga* speak of tbe grain and gold due from a village gifted 
away to a Brahmin. The grain was the share of the lend 
revenue and tbe gold, tbe other imposts. Tbe donee never 
interfered with the agricuUnral or other organisation of tbe 
village, but, thereafter what used to go to tbe royal treasury 
went into his bands. 

CAeW/wr 

Out of the revenues, the king maintained his household and 
establishment. He celebrated yafmt which benefited the poor 
and gave lands to Brahmins and Gods, the former being the 
custodians of learning, tbe high priests of religion who kept 

' sad Jana^ia occur In (be ioeerfp<ien. Tbe JanapaJa of Kea* 
(era (OnntQr districi) b mentioned in aa loi^ptioa e( tbe Aneadn G&tra, 
Tbe Jaaapada of SStevSbnnI ebirn oecnn la the MynIcadOol toeertptioo. 

■ /.yf., VOl. vIM, p. ;«: S.t.. vol. <r, p. 1S8. 

* This bod its origin in tribnl klognhlp wbeo (be king was entitled lotbe 
bent that wan produced and to a sbare of all prodneis. 

* S. t; vel. iv, p. H3. 
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the caleadar end propitieted the rods and the holders of the 
balance of jnstlce which was done according to the eastoms sod 
Sotiras. Ose Idof, the father of Sivaskanda Pallava gave 
ox-ploughs for caltivation, perhaps after clearing wasteland. 
Lands ghren to Brabmies enjoyed the rights of a Brahmadiya 
while those gifted to temples those of a Divahktga. Both 
tenures were exempt from the vexatious dues to the king which 
were eighteen in number. Thus, the MaytdaToIu grant gives 
the donee exemption from diggings for salt, supply of bollocks, 
entrance of soldiers, supply of boiled rice, water-pots, cots and 
dwellings, etc. Thus, he was entire master of the does be 
derived from the gift lands. The royal officers are asked by 
the charters not to interfere with such lands, whid) suggests an 
elaborate Land-reyenue routine according to which officers 
inspected and reported on crops, etc Prom these inscriptions, 
we learn toddenuliy the* there were serfdom’ and forced labor 
and also the quartering of soldiers in the villages. Besides 
these gifts to Gods and Brahmins, kings boilt templet, dug tanw 
and did other kinds of public good. The ra/aJafoia of CbBru- 
devi's grant was perhaps the gift of a king. 


’ S. /., vol. I, p. g. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES 


I. SOUTHBRN ANDHRA 


(A Urge 
Oiitrivla). 


(MUt ot Onutiir, Nelloi* ud a Urg« part ot tbe Cadet) 
PALLAVAX 


pagaa TSasd IQO) 

Falfttr at Shra or Vijaraakaadavaraaa 
(ae. after tiS a.p. Married a Aitfe t) 

»)0 

Siva or VIJajraekaDilaTartuao 

{ac. about 250 A.o. AlraniCdhla. Uoaor of Uaridavolu oad 
illrabadacalK pt^sca) 


•oa ^ 

(Yavarija) BuddhavanuM 

(married CMmdevl, doeor of Kaadakure C. K llcehvaktt 
Bwajr la Awarkvatl f) Aboi* 27 S a.d. 

wa 

Baddbjraaknra (ac. alwuOOOa.o.) 
t 

Viefapafopn (340 a.o. cootMoporvy of Sauadragopla) 

Cbota Inierrcsnum 
RIaj of tbe Kadambaa 


Kuotravlebpa 1 (AdvaaedUa. captured Kldcbi 360 a.o.) 
Klochl N«ict beta 


eon / 

Boddliararman (ac. 3tS a.o. 
fought wUb the CbO|ai 

sea 

KaiolravMiBo JI (ac. 410 a.d. 
dooor o( tbe CarndalBr C.B., ralcd 
up to the Krmbpa) 


KiXehl 


SlmbsvarmaB (ne. IsS a.d. accordItqc to 
ZedorfMdge, crouaed the naAi*a and 
warred with the XadaBbi wtw had 
t imperL'i) relatlans) 


Skand.'tvarmaB (crowseil the (iaftta aad 
warred with lb* Xadaaha) 


Skandavarnan (acqaired a 
klogdani) 

t 

hea 

Viravarman (a great victor) 
too 

Skandavnnaan (a hero of 
100 baiitee aad doour of 
Onifdda I. C. >*.) 

__ 1 2^th*rii 

Vuvera)A VUlipngopa 
(deoer of 

UrureppalK C. I*.) 

eea 

Simhavermaa (desor of 
rarira. Mdanljur aod 
Offlgddull. C.B. 
coaquered Vfngl. 

(oc. abeoi 4S0a.o.) 
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I. SOUTHBRM AHOHM-IohM.) 


NMdlvuRDMi (wirred wttli tb« K^damba. 
AMsda Oolra (ouadtd bow^ donor el 
Uda^ndlraa grant) 


SUBhavanana 


SlnbnvitboB (m. S7S a.o. eootcBjponry of 
KUthranBAB Cbft|ak)« 

I 

non 

UnhlodnvwiBaa (llio lont hU 
Nonbcra p eo wi n ie n n . ne. 600 a.d.) 

I 

•on 

NMBsiBhnvnrman (ceotomporiLry of 
UlwnTtang. KiUed PolskMln 11) 


non 

llaUtrija ViahoBKopa* 
varmau (donor of 
CbBm C. P.) 

I 

■on 

Sinbavarnaa 

I 

•oo 

Siubavlalivu (ascoBdod tbo 
ibroBo of Kdncbl) 


II. CENTRAL ANDHRA 

(Pant of Baalam Hyderabad, Kriiboa and W«»t Godavatl OMricU). 


I. IXSHVAKUS 

(Rntod Honbom Andbra and pant of Gnstfir OlttrUf alto). 

CbdaUaiBla (AlranUbin, porbapt eoatoDporary of 
NlgiirjBaa. Ac. altar 225 a.d.) 


UldbartpotraSti Viraporaibadatta (Ac. abont 2 SI)a.o. Cooqntrcd 
partt w Qnatflr and Krittaal Dlotricta. Marrlod aSaka of Ujlaln. 
BaanttSad NBetnaaakobBa. lotcripdoat ib«r«. 

Manlago aJliaaco wttb tbo OkaiUi) 

tea 

Bababala (Ac. abooi 275 a.d. InacrlpttoB at NBakrjnnakepda. 
Maniaico alliaaco with the bUbiriJa of VaoavitJ 

Rbo of Ibo 6Uadkiyaant, 1C ad aa bat aad tbo Vikitakat. 
laraaloe of Saaodragopta 540 a.D. 


It. SAlaNkAyanas 

(Ruled Kibbpb asd Wrtt Codivail DJitriett). 

Vljayadtravamaa. (Ac. ond of tbo 111 coalwy a.o. AdvanBdhla 
CoaqBOrod the Brtbatpballyaaa kingdom f Cenqaatcd 
porta of tbo Ifctbvlka klagdea f Denor of 
BUore Prakrit C. P.) 

Vijayanaedl, desorof a le« Prakrit C. P. 

OOQ 


Yuvarala Vijaya finddbavarraao 
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1!. gAIASKAYANAS—(«•/</.) 

HutivarBiM (JW *.». coot^mpowy d SMwlr*S«P*»* A wwitof) 

VOQ 

KnadlrweMUi, doow 9t iCMtifo C. P. U 


Cbudnirvaui (avurior) 


Niutdiwaau (dooar of Pe<kU»d*t and Ko»l«a C. P.) 

HretlMr oi abm t ^ 

VHtraakaodaTansaa (dooor of Kanflni C. P. I. Tonpocary 
away (a VcofJ- Vi^ttkopdta ceoqoMl cf 
Vfoxi (atioot m A.o.) 


in. VISHUUKUWIKS 

(Oriilnally la iho Sri SallaiB rafloa(f). «h« raUtl of ICfW>qi, 
Godavari aad parta of Kaa« Godavari DWricta. Oo«a nUad «pM 
Rtoatlnbam Jo »bo oorib aod a Ui loatb of lha Kr^bpa to tha lootb for 
Boma yean). 

Madliavavanaao 1 (Ae. abort MO a.D, Atvamadbfa) 
too 

Davavamas 

I 

iPB 

Uadbavavarmaa It {do«A of Tpdf C. P. U to y*af 
GortoitovanDaa 

t 

lladbavavarma. Ill 

^dOerao A.D., doaof of Iprt I. t. r. la ytara/} 
Vtkraaaadravmnaae I 

I 

aon 

iBdnvanoao (wamd wbb KaKk*a. Oorjor of Rtaatfrtbam C. P. 
loaravannao ' ^ j, j ,if,„ year V 

VlkfaaieadravanBao II (dooor ol CUbkolU C. P.) 
aoe 

Govtedavaman It 


Madbavavamaa IV or 

ta )W 48, and of nila to 610) 


196 Xkdhra history 225>€10 a.d. 

in. NORTHERN ANDHRA 

(A small p«rt o( Kaslsra Hydsrabeul, East (lodavori and Viugspatsain 
Districts. KaIIbra SMMtiBM sstended apto tbc Oodlvarl. I#atrr, Vitag 
District becsms a part of Kaliaga). 

Ikflhviktt nUc f 

Uahendrn, sod SaSmidstU. Kubrra (?) 310 A.o. 

VXsIsIlMlra &iktlvamutn (misd fmtn Pltblooraia. Omansat of th« 
UagadliB family. Dooor of KScbolu C. P.). Aoy istatloa 
w(tB ths IkshnlkDS or V'Sklfakas? 

ChandrsTormaa (donor of Komarti C. V.) 

UniavannaB (donor of Brlbatprottha C. P.) 

NaodapraUianJacavarman (donor of a C. P.) 

Jadra fo(ijH«isnt of tha VkdmBknndin lodra occontioc to 
PtitfenmCria's Godkrarl C. P., CMtcnporary of Hariscna 
Vlkliaka, foaadcd tbo Uadga era) 

» 

Hatth'arToao (yaar SO of tk« Gadgas. Donor of Urtom C. P. 
Warrior, foo of Makoala II ?} 

ion 

todtavarman (donor of Achyuilporam yonr S7 
Tokkalf and Partfkiaaodl C. P. VI 

graadson 

lodrararnan (yoar 138 Chkaeolo C. P.) 
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LEADING DATES IN THE BOOK 


B.C. 

41>3?2 

322-296 

302 

272-232 

300-200 

225 

185-73 

171 

73-28 

A.D. 

II Century 
107-128 
138-156 
120-160 
225 

III Ccnlury 
599-414 
401 

V CentuTT 
V! Century I 
VIl Century 
6^-644 
671-695 


B.C. 
IV Century 
HI Century 
III Century 


PART I 


... Tbe rule o( the Nandas. 

... Chandragupta Maurya. 

... klcsaethenQii nt KtaUpulr*. 

... Alukn Manryn. 

... Poundation of many of the well-known 
of Andbm. 

... ^fitevulmuu independent. 

The rule of the fiunga# •in Mapullun and 
Vklito. 

... AcccMion of KfuiratSta of KaliAga according 
to his Kathigumphs inscription. 

The rule of the Kbowm in Magadba- 

... Kagurjuna. 

... Gantoiuipatm &hakAroi- 
... Vdnshtiptitm Pu|um5yi 11. 

... Konisbkn Kushnna. 

... The cral of the rule of Puloniuyi IV (Ur. 

V. A. l#lnith j. 

... Aryade%'a. 

... Travels of Fahian. 

... Some works of Nagirjuiu translated into 
Chittese by Kumirajiva. 

. . Dignwga. 

... Bbavavh’eka. 

... Dharmaklni. 

... Hiuen Tseng's tmxxls fn India. 

... Travels of Using. 

PART 11 

... Dravidiaa Coloiists in Burma. 

... Inscriptions of A46ka near Gooty. 

.,. Inscriptions of Bbattiprohi. 
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](58 

B.C. 

225 

li Century 
A.D. 

80 

60 

I CenttuT 
107-128 
126-156 
128 
140 

166-195 

195-225 


225 

225 

225-350 


III Ceutury 
250 

III Century 

250-275 

275-300 


340 


... SimnlcA founder of Sitavlbuift independence. 

... KbfiraveU of Kaliii^, cootempormry of 
&tt«kanu of Niniffhit. 

... Pliny. 

... Periptm, 

... Inscriptions in Sooth Indian ali4)*bet in 
Bnnoa. 

... GanUnlputrA ^itaknmi, contemporary of 
Saks Nftbap&oa. 

... VSsitbtTputni Palumlyi II—inscription at 
AnwrSvatl. 

... Accession of Rudradiman. Uabfiksbatrapa of 

' Molwa. 

... Ptoi^y’s Gtagraphy. 

... Yajria Sri Satakarni—inscription at the mouth 
of the Krishni. 

... &va Srl—inscription at Amarivati (?) 

Chandra Sri—inscription at Pithipunun. 

Vljaya—inscription on a seal at R&matlr- 
tham (?) 

PulumSyi IV—Myikadoni inscription. 

... End of SAtavihana role. 

... Poll of the Kutbinaa. 

... Sri Parvata Al^ras, 

Ikshvlkua independent—Cbantamaia. 

Brihatphaiiyanaa independent—Jayavarman. 

Pallavas independent—Sivaskandavarraan'a 
father. 

— Voenn inscription in Indo-Cbina. 

... Chandravarman of IndcvChina. 

... Inecripdons at NigirjunakoQda relating 
Andhra to China and Ceylon. 

... Virapnmahadaua, Ikshvtkn. 

Sixtakandavanuan, Pallava. 

... Bahobala, Ikshvlku. 

Boddhavarman, PaHava. 

Brihatpbal&yana kingdom annexed by 
SilankSyana Vijayadevavarman. 

... Invation of Samudragupta, 
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A.D. 

340 


340-360 


360 

380 

395 

IV C«ntary 
IV Century 

IV Century 
400 

V Centttry 
V Century 
40(M25 


435 

425-450 


... VisbQUgopu oI Kifichi, PuCavA. 

UBTaMOB of Falakka, PBUava(?) 

HutivArman of Vengl, ^ElaAkiyaoa. 
Uahei^Ta of Pithapuram. 

SwimidatU of Kott&m. 

Mantarfiia of Kaari]a. 

... Cbola interreenum at KUchi. 

Rixe of MayQtalarmaa. 

Prithvisena I, V&Utekatbe first to come South 
aiKl conquer Kuntala. 

First Visboukuodin in Sri Sailam region (7) 
Salctivarman of Pithlpuram Mlhir&)a of 
Kaliftga. 

Ktunfiraviihou PallaTa rectiKures KUcfai. 

... Accession of Chandragupta II, Gupta. 

... Marriage of Prabhi^i, daughter of Chandra- 
gupU II and the VftUtaka king Rodrasena II. 
... PahUn in India and Java. 

... M&lawman in Borneo. 

... Buddhist Inscription in Malaya. 

Bhadravarman of Indo-China. 

... Pfimavannan of Java. 

... Boddhagbosba and Buddhadatta. 

... Kumiraviahon, grandson of captor of Kifichi 
and rulfi^ of the country as far as the Kpshija. 
Ragbu, Kadambe. 

Midbavavannan II, Vishmikondin in Sri 
Sailam region (?) 

Cbandravarman, ^llahkayana. 

Accession of Vijayanandi, ^ilabkiytna. 
Cbandravarman of KaliAga (?) 

... Accesaion of Simbavarman of Kifichi, Palla^a. 
... Simbavarman of Kifichi. PaUava—Crowned 
the Gad ga. 

Simtevannan of Nellore and Guntur who 
conquered Veogi. 

Kakustbavarman, Kadamba. 

Midhavavarman III Vishjjukuijdra who 
married a Vlkitaka (450 ?) 

Uroivannan of KalingK (?) 
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A.D. 

450 

460 

47S-S00 

500-525 

S25<S50 

550 


575 


609 

609-610 


616 


... Invasion of Veo^i by SimbavamRo, Pallava 
(son of VishoQcOpa). 

^Aladkayaiu rul« coda. 

... Begiiuiine of VisbonkttQdin rule in VSnfi. 

MSdhavavannon III, Kini; of Venei. 

... Skaodavamun at KUcbi, PaHava (son of 
Simbavartnan). 

Ifricilavarman, Kadamba. 

End of Viaboukupdin Madba\-avarman Ill's 
rule. 

Accession of Ravivannan, g«>tni nba. 

... Nantlivamian, PaJIava at KMchL 

Indravarman, Vishnokupdin—Raniailrtham 
C.P. in year 27. 

Indravarman of IWtAga. 

Harisana Vftkfitaka. 

... Andhra and Kalifiga independent of the 
VSkitaka. 

GaAga ora. 

Anandagotra founded (?) 

Bhavavarman of Indo-China. 

... Accession of Krishnavarman-II, 
Kadamba^ahga alliance. 

Decline of Kadamba rule. 

Rise of the Cb^ukyaa, 

Accession of Pulakesln I who captured 
Haiti. 

GaAgaa in Ralihga, 

... Accession of Sinhaviabnu, Pallava at KiAchi, 

contemporary of Poet Bbiravi. 

Kirtivtrman Chilokya who defeated the 
Kadambaa and others. 

... Accession of Pulakesin H and his dir> 
vifafa. 

... Vishnovardhana, younger brother of Pn|ake- 
sin II, Viceroy of Andhra, with his capital 
in the coastal districts, 
of Vishnukuodin rule in Vengi. 

... Vishnuvardhana independent 

Pounded the Eastern Cbilukyan dynasty. 
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A.D. 

VII Contory 


630-641 

671-695 

Vin Century (?)... 


Harahavardhana at Kanauj (606-647 A.ik) 

StQpa in Prone Dt with inKriptioo* is 
Telugu^Kaocada script. 

Adhirija Adttyadhamu of Sumntra. 

Mastivarmon and Indravannan, GaAgas of 
KaliOea (7) 

Jey&simbB, Bostem ChA]ukya and his succcs* 
■orB in AiKlhra. 

Mah^ndraTarman, Narasiniharanaan and 
their successors in Dravida. 

PulakSim 11 and his successors in (be 
Deoean. 

(liucn-Tsong in India. 

Travels of Itaine. * 

Borobndtir and Prapbaiuuu temples in Java. 
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A<ll]r5iBKD. 73 
Adi itkA. 142 
AdUy*. 125 

Adity* (Senatn), 143 

Adniaiatratira of Aadhra, chap. 
alv., p. 14S. Local adroiobtra- 
tioa, 14S-0ficUti, 146-1*01111- 
e«l dhrlrioet, 146—Roveauaa. 
151—Chariilw, 152 
Adooi. 76.148 
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Aolmali and aeo la aealptora, 44 
Boeki aa. 57.58 
BoddbM ayaboUia, 42 
Data. 14. 15, 16 
Inavta, 23.24. 44 
Ikabviks away la. 78 
U lodo-Cblea. 135,138, 159 
Opialoaa oa, 49. SO 
Pntar iat. at, 103 
Rallt, 21.40,42,60 
SUH, 17. 37 

Scalptttfoa. 6,16.19. 22.30, 45 
Social Ufa la acolptaraa. 45. 47 
yiHrt. 77 
AmUMUtt, 30. S7 
Ammair, 129, 151 


Aaraoii, 112 
AaoWavalaaa, 120 
Aoakapallf. II 
Aeanda, Bbadaala, 59,86 
Aaaada cOtra, 16, 36. 100, 112,138, 
151 

AsaatapQr, 149 
Aaaotapllr Dt., 11 
/dMfiow, 150 
AMiUmJta mooki, 3, 4,9.14 
AndMaJk^viuda, 8 
AadkaMaaiada SutUnla. 62 
Aadkala, 135 

Aodbra.92, IIV. 119. Art, 3, 11-56, 
118.156. 138, 141,142,143, aba 
e^p. 111. 

Aad Talnga, 8, 9, 10 
RaddbiatB, 3. cbM. 8, 111, Iv 
Bhrityaa, 5,131 
CoMtUBO, 132 

Conttaarcc aodColoabailoa, cbap. 

Coiea (SItacibaaa), 16. 37. 67, 
135 

CoMora, 5, 8, 78, cbapa il, Bl. 

■HI 

Dbiaood Bsloaa, 133 
lady htaga of, 4-6 
Bad of 4ttaT<bai]a rula, 8 
laperial poarar, 7 
klaaoBMota, 4, cbap. il 
AV/ar, 6 

OriiilB of cIvillMtlOB.’TS, 29 
Parvadya, 82'«4 
Rlvtn, 152 
Sooth of TUI, R.9 
Vtabpn. 6 

Aodbra eaUtire abroad: 

Borma, 136 
Ccytoo, 141 
Malaya. 138 
lado-Cbba, 139 
Splea lalaed*. 142 
Aadhra nonoaMaU. 4,11-36 
Aga of sttpas, 14-16 
Boddhbt iauutea. 23-24 
Ouilras, 24^ 

Dbiribadoo, 11-12 
Uoaadf. 12 
Kallecaakali, 22-23 
SUoatioa, 12-13 
snpat. 15-14 
Slyte of MPat, 17-18 
Sculptumof. 19-22 
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Asdbr* moannentt—(CiN«/tf.) 
SwM mort ramidat. 36 
TtrtMeotU, 96 
ytJ^raj. 26*38 
AiMjwima, 6 
Am^r^ikakatkM, 9 
Ait4MrA Prt^dd. «4UA«, 9 
Attdkrm Kinm*4i, 6 
Andhr»|Mlu. 9. 147,146 
AodbrawBdat), lOO 
Anpi, 137 
Asglnu, 8t 
AQ£lr«i MSrilM, 62 
Aaoaa, 13tf 
AdtoBlaw, 49 ^ 

AMrftaU, 8S 
Apollo. 49 
Arobaa. 8.235,136 
Archltecturo, 38. 141. 142. 143 
Arlptloa cam, 27 
ArjuBadaita. 147 < 

Ar6it*»im"itri. SS 
Art. leralca loiMflc** oa. 48. 
Artk»iMf, 148 
AruKolaaa, 11.30, 27 
Aruvflof. 73. lOS 
Arvarsol, 146 
AtraiMva. 34,90,63, 141 
Arf» ihmimiri Mt»l» Itmipo, 6, 9 
». 83.86 

Aryararnaa GaAga, 106 
Awoopora, 136 
Alaaka. 91 

AlMca. 3. 4, S. 0. 40, 67, 197, 138 
AmI Andhra, 4-9 
Aad Urahmlaa. SI 
Ult, 19, 44.46 
Rock odlcu. 9. 4,10, 11 
Scrip!, 9, 14, 23 
SiHHi ot. 4 
Aayria, 40. 74 
Anubteha. 90, SB 
Aavatatnao. 73,138, 140 
Athena, 40 
Am, Itl. 139 
AtW0*i/fiP4ni, 90. 57 
Aranioku, 130,121 
At^m/iUimd*ri HUM. 129 
/4rarv9a/V«i, 4,91. 89 
yfyala plllata. U. 32, 43 
Af AiKlirm, 177 


8 

Uldtoii. 126, 127, 130, Ul 

. IkativCka, 81,86 
Bak»trmUt«s. 89 
niftdilya, 123 
Bail, 142 


OaliknlanUu, 148 
BAh»tH, 139 
fidpa, 88,148 
BAna ibapoat, 55 
BaflrfaDiklia, 4 

Bandar Hllaoga (Baadaffifiriaaka) 
134 

Bdpatla. 12 
Bapl«ri. 89 

' Bappadara ’ Pallava, 77 
Barf|hnr.29 
/telM«dMd£M, 73 
BaudbByann. 4 

Bdldry, 67, 69. 76. 77, 78, 83, 107 
BalUry Dlat.. 8. 71 
^ap 4 M (Kriihpa IL), 38 
BmnHlUM, 109 
Barir, 115 

BaawMa. 8, U, 16,23.29.94. 37, 51, 
93.119, 118 

BhadTavansao {lado'Chinaj, 136 
BhakH, M. 32,33.57,04 
HUDUcliaadra, 124,125 
BUnOkmaia. 111. 119, 140 
MlUravi, lOS. 129 
Bhathnt, 49.142 
Bhat{ld4«l, 86 

Bbaltlprdla, 5, 6,11. 12. 14. 17, 18, 
22, 23. 27, 31. 33. 38. 133, 148, 
ISO 

HhatlUarmao, 147 
BhaaavnriBaa (lodo-Chloa), 140 
BbdvavlvCka, 51.62 
BMiaa, 9. 18. 19, 38 
BbOfa <Splca lalandt), 135, U2.143 
nhocairaran, 119 
lUidcIvail 142 
BBOfa (or Barer), 60 
Hbe>a (of Suica Ulands). 139,142 
BHiaka, 90 
Bbramatl. 59 
Biblkocraphy, 193 
JllJapOr Dt.. 127 
Blnt^lre, 4 
Bddbgam.SO 
BOdhfiri.BS 86 
Bat*a^ai4ihH, 20.30 
Boroco, 142. 149 
BOrObedflr, 41,143 
AnaAwadByu. 192 
Hrebmapatra River, 139 
$ 

Brebahiii«. 4. 28,29.30, 31,32. 33, 
70. 77. 88. 02, 93. 04. HI. 129, 
138,143 

Bflbadbala. Ikabvikn, 81 
Bfibat BBaa, 78 
Brihafkatka, 9 

BrIhatpbalArhM*- 69, 78.83.88,02 
Btitlab Mnatere Rlaiea (KaadnkBrti 
C. P.). 70 
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BronsM a( Aedbra, ate.. Z4> 44, 138, 
130. 141 

Bnddha, 3,14,8S 
IksbHku, 81 
VUItad Aodbra. 3 
louiKM o4.14,23,34; 

O'lipo of Bod. Ubom. 30 
Imafoi Id Borma. 137 
Is lodo-Cbloa, 141 

lo Malar* •^d Java. 138,143 

Storiaa of B«(ldhUm,3. 8 
SwrlM of. la tcalptoro. 30-31 
BMfdU Clarifa. 30 . 

BaddhadatU. 3i, 100. 101. 103,137. 
136. Ill 

BoddbatM**^- ^ 

Boddhiol, 34, 138 _ 

Boddbavaraiaa, 8dUnUyana.60.9l 
Pallava. B*ny, 78; Later, 06,08, 
100. 101. 104, 107 
BuddbUa. M, 125.136 
Aod BrabmioUiD, 33, 36 
And Woniao. 40 
Art of aarvlval, 34 
DMflaa of 30-33 
lo Graatar lodla, chap, mill 
InAndbra, 3-1. 8oa also ebapa. 
U.IU. Iv. 

loOoaooa of. 28-20 „ _ 

Utaraturo on, 3. 6. 6, 9, 31. 83, 
64.85 

Mbaloot. 3,8$ 

MoBumtoitof, 6. 11-28,6V5 
ebap. II. Alao ebap. IH. 
Mictrlnsaaod, chap. Iv 
PoroaeiiUoo of, 31 a 

bprtad of, 4. 28 _ * 

Syaibolt^. 14,42. 

Ua<irpaitea of Bud. Ototraa, S3 
Boddbrinbura. 78 
bull taal 

AoaadaEdtra. 110 
KallbBaaUytt. 110 
Pailavaa. 80 _ 

Mlaoblyaoa 8fl 
BbrvM 97 

Burma. 8.133, 13$, 136. 137. 138 


‘ambOdia, 139.140,141 
laabata. rtlk, 22-33 

DWrteta. 8, 13, 28. 33. 104. 
106. 167. 108,131 

rootnl br^neca, 8,61.70.81, 111, 
ll2 

>yloo, 3, 54, SO. 71. I«. ». 1». 
141-3 

12,24. 24-36.85 


C»aUr*tat. 4.38 
ClkiUra Pillar, 43 
^iidra plno ^ SMpoa, 17 
OIWMf 82. 87.127 
CMfutyat. 6M. 70, S3, 87. 88, 103. 
MS. 106. 108. 109, 110. 114, 117, 
118.130: ebap. all. p. 120 
HlMory. 127 
Id 611,130 
OHaU, 137 

Cllokyaa Itaerlplloo, 18.105,140 
CbUiAyaa. Baa(«m, IP, 135. 130, 
130, 138. 140. 147 
Cbdlokyaa Mytr, 33 
Cfaiinkta and TrilOchaoa. 71 
Cbitn ‘Taiupla, 141 
Champa. 115,130.140 
OkaoMrfaMli. 106 
Cbandika. 54 
Chandra, 80 

Cbandrn. UavMMwa. 7, 16 
Chaodtagapia. Maorpa, 4 

Chaodragopta 1,60_ 

Cbaodcfirupta 11,115, 120 
CbaodragoMapataam, 4,36 
Cbaodmmrhlia. 5^ U 
Cbandravarmao, SIlaOkdyaBa. 00, 
01,02 

Chaudravarroan.of Kaliofa. 70,116, 
119, l». 133, ISI 

Cbandravnrmau, of Imlu-Chlaa, 140 
CbintamOla, Ikahidku, 81, 0^ IH, 
S5.90,115 

ChlDlifri. 65. 87.146 
ClMtBlos, Koral, 151 
ChdradOvl. 70. 78, 146. 152 
Cliuibtana, 7 
Cbal’.i'iM'b. 81 
ClidIxDiu. Ot 

CbDirdln (ChM'Inl* ll< >0. 25. 26. 

35. .16. 108. 128 
ChtUflr, 150 __ 

ChandalOr C.P.. 73, 86,97, W. 100. 

Ml, 102. 103. 107 
CittUflfU, IM 
CharakOni, 83 
CMcScOU.a. 37, 122,150 
ChkdcAU tftiuk, 38 
chkiidi* C.P.. m 
Cblkknlla, 113 
CbikkulUC.P..8. lU. 116 
Chtoa, 5.5.58. K5. 111. 135, 140, 143 
Cblna, a vUIac*. 135 
Cblaaaa hUiurlM. 7 
Chtugkpiit ITIstrict, 70 
Cblaaa Gafijam, II. 12. IS, 10, ZO 
Chlaaa V«gl.36.!«.nH _ 

Cbiparpalle, 116.1I8,135,137 
Cbiporpalk C.P., 126, 128, ISO 
CPM* I'l/adVd/ proihirpa, G2 
Chiltoor, 8 
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ChatM. flo. n, n, 79 , si.os. m 
{00. iM. los, 106, m. Ml, in, 

CtiO|« laMcrmua, 104 

CkOJanMu, lOS 
Cbftjii Revival, 78, 80 
Cbojat. Telmt. 106,148 
Cboja mad Tfralyao, 72 
Chreaolecy. 93 
CMrru.m 

aMU^mMafiri AW/eAi 
ss 

Chaiiyf, (CaddappahaadKureool), 

4a 63 
CliOjVo95 

CbOra, C.P.,ftS. 90.97, lot 
CnOia^lava, 78, W 
ChOiOa, do 
CUdUi, 7 
Co ca alda, 83 
Goehla-Cblaa, ISO** 

COtlM~ 

6«l4vahwia, Id, 37, 71, 135 
Raatidraviipta, 122 
Roaao, 16,194 
VliligtjliBHdiB, 118 
Coloiiiea Md CecniBerM. 8,132.133 
<^iDmerc« and ColeoJea, 8,132.133 
Coaiorto, Cape, 121,194 
CoTOotadei Com, 37, 130 
CitddappU, 8, 194 
Coddappih Olatrfcc. 33,71,148 
CtiddappU Moocf, 38 


DaMttu. 13 
(Saa alto 5MA«i) 

Oaktiiloa, 36. 38, 81 
(Saa also Deccao) 

Dakablpa fCdaala. 53,81.87, 78 
^Ngapailia. 7.9.39. IIM. 120 
ZWadSMMia, 3 
Mlflra, 33.79 
Damana. MO, 121 
DtmUm.tS 

Uaatakatalra, 138 
tTaaUpara, 136.141 
Daalavaktrakdra, 36 
OirbUoHdn. 19 
Daril, C. P.. 77. 78 

atMdtAa 58 

MjkumAracktritrm, 9 
Daiaoapan, ftS, 103 
Datavarsaa. 103 
D»S)>h call, 4 


*• “■ 8J. 82.87, 

, 1«.J90. 134. 138. 143 

(8a« alw ^tki^a aad Oakth I pa. 

X>MdaJflra, 38,99, 118 
ZWf>M, 9 
iWaaMd/a, I5I 
IXvaflrf, 85 
WvantoplyjrttTlwi, 3 
aVtvro^Mt .VaAMiitrt, 85 
Wvar*th|ra. 120,121,150 

' Krr.\yte;Wi!o"-'“ 

D^oaSjaya, 87.120.121 
Mbtaavatapldu. S3 
I>MMyngHfa. 51 

"ft, mil 

KioffQOo. 28 
lo NUk loa., 38 
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K^n, Solar (Oadh) 121 
Jfat»Mutiuta. 121.138 

Kliwlba. 6 
RX|aamuodr)r, ISO 

W-' *• Cbalultjra, 135 
MlaSBKhan, 74 ^ 

^4/Bf<t.raOTgiNf, 57, 50 
RXk&lDva, ift 
SiisAata gudi, 30 

RJaachaadraporam talak, 33 
MOAchAadra* 81 
Klaugrtma, 141 

25, 28.33. 70, 113.116. isb 
RamaUftbaiB c. P.. 113. 114 nc 
117, IJJ * 
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lUiBlra44ip*^- (*** Gsuakli' 
dam) 11,13. 19. ». O 
Rasabbiu RijubbbA (Kiothrancu 
o<KA]Un],134 
Raaicoofl. lU 
R,tMr*t^Jtar». 55. 61 
lU%blnJiOtM. lOB. 131 
145 

KMa*(b6ab*, 61 
bin*. 130 
lUvIktni, 130 
RaTivAin*. KadAab*. 106 
Rm and Aoarintl. 37 
RffOontB, 117 
Rane CMk«u, 23. 23 
Ktai^o, 148 
RMlMbloula, 11 
R8p«n«, M. 140 
RavassM. Ul 
Ri««n of Xsdbni. 132 
Romta ooIm. 16, JS4 
Ronoo Mnpln, 135 
Roma, 135 
Romaa ttyla, 24 
Rttdradloaa, 67. 74, 1X1, 136 
kadradara BbaMHka, 63,65 
Rodrataraa, 113 
RodraMoa It. Vikitala, 115 
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Maara,67 
lafla Aodbrat, 64 

lallan, gri.4,i.SI, 36.58, SO. 76. M. 
63.63,64.108, 107, 111,113, 111 
114 • 

ltakaa.7,67,66.63.121, 133 
ikkttri, 140.143 
30 

iwafrda, S3 
SkUitm, 30^1 
oAktlvAfnM 

Vikabllpatra. 87,17^ 147,150 
BaHarn CUlakya. ISd 
fyiaJkiaoi, 80.137 

SilaAktraaaa, 3^ 60, 78, 79.06,06. 
107 ul, 114, lli, 116,116,116, 
iS: i»i. m. ik 137. 1.36. 

SrabBlsUai Revival, 93 
Bvaatt. 01 
Cbroocdofy, 01 

^uAklyaoa Coppa^Utta, 09 

SMaiklyaaa Rlabl, 89 ^ 

istlbaadam, 11. 13. 16, 17, 33, 24. 
75. 30,31 

iUlvibaaa. 8.61 


banapalb, 15 

SaaodiaiapU. 59,69.70.79,91.87, 
89,00, n, 103, 115,110.120,121, 
m, U3,128.150 

SlScbi. 5. 17, 16. 21, 38, 40, 41. 44, 
49,50 

5aadearx. 60 
HaedBrHUU, 149 
Slail/Aa, 14, 39. 86, 151 
5!aa/4aa liiantaa, 75 
Sanabiiiaa. II. 13. 15, 16, 17, 34 
k 36,33. m, 143 
5dai. 30 

^kaa. 57.94,136 
Sabhan (Kins), 60 

^aaiara KZ/aya. 126 

S8akh)a. 6;f 
SiMth* IVirifa. 63 
5<4My« TtrH Jt4U. 62 
Sam Urn Krom. 137 
SanakiR Iharatwa, 03 
iialaka. 61 
Smpu 6. 9 
SlrOpde. 123 
StnStb, 50 
Sarvailddhl lUak, 139 
?liaa*/aav*«ra. 137 
kaaaakU, 66 
jbibaaiAMra, 151 
Slllblal vdOfra. 146 
plakarpi el ***®^**U* 
Gaataalpeira, 7,9,67 
VSiMtlpotra. 139 

S^gUitrm, 63 
Stavfhaaaf. S, 6, 

60. 61, 67. 66. 70, 63. 63, 64. 87. 
88, lli, 119, 136, 127. 135, 138, 
lii 

Admlaittratiee, 146 
Aiay, „ 

CotM.e. 7,16,67 
DwHea, 77»6 

Bnpire. 71.74. 75. 133, 135 
Pi«Meri«a. 68.60 
Rasln of nila. 8 ^ 

^Ittanapalla (iiok, II, 38,132 
Saiyaatoa. 76. Tfc 
Smwvm AWai, I9l 
Sculptana, Aedbfa, 16, 22, 26 
Alee cbapitf IK. 

8«vae l»ar>das, M 
baw^lasd Awai&vaii. 37 
Slaa, )3S. 136, 137. 136,139. 140 
SiaUWJH*mt, 4 
SitUtua. 176 
£Ua*a tIAira. 85 
SitaPAaMAi»Mram. 7 
SMb&cbalaa, 13.33 
Silbbapara. 122.135 
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Xkohra history 225-618 a.d. 
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■ »■ 


SiitaluvRmta. brethtr of YuvarSU 

Aatr^ktngof AoMrivati. t6. 27, 

PallMf of Siitabavlobsa, IW 
6oo of ympcriM VithDurtoa fof 

SiAbavlth^a, 72, JOO. 103, IM. ICO, 

. )W 

SlAuko, 9 

AioSbaka,61 

Slogapon, J35 

SlocararaiB, 122 

f itiaagram, M, lu 
f«a. i).93,117, US 
TanplM, 117, US 
Sira Sri, 7 

Sivaakaadavaraiao Patiava, 76. 7S. 
7».B8,101. 102alO<, 146, tis 
Ilb fatbar. 76 
Slvalartoa, 113 

Sbaoda GIW*4f-A'aji««MM/e, 87 
SkaBdaA^.69,115 
Skaada Sdgtrtm adga, 87 
SkaadaMtbya, 77. 79, Ob 
Skandadrl, B7 
Skaodaramaa 

Napb«« of K*Mrd/a VtohaagOpa 
{KU«U).07,1M * 

Sob of Vtravanuaa (Naltero and 
Oasror), 02, 112.146 
Skaada yistiJt* Mgs. 97 
Solar dyoaaty of Oodb, 72, 81 
SoMims. Ul 

Soorh 8oa Ulaod»(orSplea lalanda). 
]i2 

Sploa Uanda, 142-143 
yaiaoar, 83 
Hrivaoa Boigdia, 4 
SrSvaati, 6,81 

SrOiikaUn (Kflabna Dt.) 30 
. (OaBlaai Dt.) 30 
JrOdiiidfr, 31 
SriiAM. 9 
Siorlta, BoddblM, 3,6 
Stf^rr, 3. 13-U 
Ago, 14-17 
Caak«», 22-23 
CeAmv, 35-36 
Sculptam, 18-22 
SitBOtloa, 12-13 
Stylo, 17-18 
SubbOei, 51 
Socbaodra. 6 
Soditoa tbrioa, 25 
SnddbOdaaa. 81 
•5*i4riV/MAit, 57, 61 ' 

SnJUUptii, 57, 86 
^MiAMIapo, 140 


Somafra. 134, 135. 142-3 
SiimA*Ai dkoi Jung, 68 
San wonblp, 82 
&HH)r<itnMdki, 56 
SumriUt, 56 

30, 53 
•lOryti 51, 92, 138 
Sutruic. Si 
SuvIaSkba Pallava, 74 
SwSmhlatU, 87, 120, 121. 122 
S»arg«iO*n, 138 
SwaraarCka Riyor, 134 

(plao for ibo rMpa), 17 
SyffiboH of Baddhlaa, 14: 1 b Aoja- 
rtrail, 42 
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Tidopalllgfldora, 11 
Tagara, 112.133 
TaSoU. 144, 135,138 
TOagap^a laa. 60, 78. 106. 108 
TWangrof Burma, 8, 136 
TmUimg king. 137 
TKcntMUkaaor, 88 
Tftiabrapa. 05 

TaiBUeoaolry. 72, 118.131.134, 138, 

Tamil aoic, 146 

Tamil tilaralure, 68, 88, IM 

Tamil roligloa, lOO 

7<iM«/aa.ll0 

^nioro Dtatrict, 80 

Timlritm, 30 

TXri, 30, 54 

^riotiba. 4. 27, 55, 56.60 
▼W/MAm. 85,152 
Tokkall, C.P.. 125 
T«l} Rloer, 9,10,14.15 % 

Toliagiaa. 136,142 
Tolugo. 28.105 
And Aadbra, 8, 0 .10 
And Nigu, 6. 72 
Aod otbor laaraagaa. 20 
Ch61u, 105,14^ 

' Bsieet of, 8 
Utarainra, 8. 70, 126 
RtilgiOD, 140 

^S^BuMbiam, Hladu gods) 

Traiiuooa, 71 
TobIU Oluk, 112.115 
TtrratuUn, 26, 51 
'limavaram, 16 
Tlmmapwam, C.P., 128 
Tlraiyao, ynaagtr, 73 
TIraiyaB, older, 72, 88 
Tlr^ar. 73. 75. 82.87. aad i<fngu, 

11rukka]akkuoraiii, 70 
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IKDBX 


7S 

llrapAU. 10 ,72 

wcbltMtur*. 25 
3^pplrar« 10 

^aatu^alM. 75.77 
l^alqkta lUm 'Ilnljrvb. 72. s 
To*j«ly«r, 74. 75 
TmbMlic.5 
IS 

TOmJLSS 

US 

T^kflta. III. 112. lU 
TOMfapan-Ma. IIS. 112 
TttllBf*. S. 1«, 138 
TiilMtaa* PaUtv«, 8. 71 73 |» 
104. IW. lOS 
TriBMViw. 100.112 
7V/ai/«i. 22. 42. 4 » 

^wuatara, 112. lU. 114,117 
^anbOMlra Rhrtr, 130 
TMoltllnk, 113 
Tbainw, Si 
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31, 21 

Vik^ka^ 3», SO. 70. SO. 84.02. 03. 
1^* IW. ut, 114, Hi, 114, 117. 
120. 121, 122 , 12 s. US, l£ 131 
VamiadhM Rhftr, li. U2 
V*44». 4$, S6,127 

V4r4iuiBlblr&, 0 
Varamkl, 9 
VanteaSlMi, 30. 42 

viKjis. m 

0 40 

Vlj^s^i OS. JOO. 101. MS. 130 

VUlc PrladplM In Bo^dhlnD 32 
VMI«Jwi5«i.S0 
VinMtf. too 
V«Iaa«da. 140 


Wakaacl, 107 
Wdayacfri. 34 
UdATaom, )20 

UdajitedlnuB, C.f., 07, OB, UM, 103. 

Utnrtoa. 103. 120. 12l 
UST »yna tttt. 109 (AaaravatJ puijir 

It, IS, 114. 

(•^tCBllpfal, 116,122, 
ia 

UpdaTalU. 34. US, 141 
Unlvtfvltr of Oblfiyakauka, 27 
l/MatebAd*. 32 

fesr^.^^-rtro7r«i 

UpOadra. 00 


Vadavar, 105 
{'•^4. 0 10 

0,144 

KtldWya, 54 
Val>ayaaH. 127 
Ka*p«/yt Siim, 54 

y*iutsit0,a 

Vdjnlfeuu. 121 


>^tatfailt 10,72 

VIA ^ 12, «. 7S. 00,00.01. e. 
Vlectu. 27 

^fj klanioa, U7. 140 
VOatl alpbabM. 134 
y*»t«l;h|ra, «. 107. 145, 149 

VldarMia. 53 

VldhyXdbaraptinm, 23 
Vidiia, 0 

Wattr luppiy la, 12 
Vllaya, nprHiM, 7S 
Vijm. Blbavlbaaa. 7, IS 

VIlaTldiiya CkilB^a. 105,18S, 131 
Vljayapurl, Si. 58. K). IS 

Early Pallava, 7S 
L4Utr I^Lava, 95 
VI^HMa. 51 

V>)a|vwdli^aa, ^llaOklyaaa. 
VlJaja VtabaafOpawman. PaUtva, 
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Xnoura uistokv 225-610 a.d. 


VIkrsmiadni I, Vlaialtti94lB> IIIB, 
lU 

VtkMivttdni 11,83, 117 
Viltag* d«iU«», 32 
VlguyMtMiMtr*, IM, 123 
VlDdhya MoutalM.81. 128,190 
VlndhyaAUitl. 68 
Vloakeoda. 111. 133.131 
VIsakoM* utnk, 33 
VInkBrcka PiUlava. 72.77, 78. H) 
VIra PuriMl)* llatta. 82. M. 8S, 86 
Viravansaa, Ikiilava 76, 77, 7H. 02, 
OS. 06. 07, IM, 107 
VlnipikkMMlI, ^ 

VWMUMilddbl, 120 
yuAmpiu. 145 
yiiApm. 31, 33. 70, 02. 133 
Vitim ukOm 

Bwly M«va. 78. 77, 78. TO, HO, 
(O), 104, 120, 121 

Vamtao, VIJaya (fnuidaoa of 

Vtivarija). *8. 101 
Vimirkja, MS. 06. SB, SB, lOO, 116, 

VWtpagOCra, 111 

VWioukimdlat. 33, 36. 38. 80, 70. 
91.92, 03, 100,121, 123, 126. 128. 
130, ISI. 146. Al*i diapltr a. 

p. m 

diraaolOKy aad •vania, 114 
Copparpiaiaa, 112-13 
Capital. 118 
CoTna, 118 
OMMlofy, 112,114 
Orlgbial Miu, III 
KuApapardpa, 68, 81 
K/tApai^M, 36 

Vlakaavafdhaoa 1 . 

K. Cbalibva. 62, 103, 130 ' 


VWmttvamaD, Kadaraba, 108 
Vlibouvrldba GOtra, 111 
VtavXraitra Gaaa. 90 
I'lAUilMMidaM Sistra, 36 
VkXxapaCoaxa (VlOkhapaputiu), 


7k3gapatoaxa 
118. 120 


Vldg^loan Diacriet, 28. 119, J20, 

VitlaBagTani. 11,122 
VWanaKTas tlink, 113 
Vocau ina., 130 
VaturaTlM, 50 
VyafhraHl)a, 120 
PWAydaaa. 8 


W 

Wallaalay DlatHct, 138 « 

WritlOK lu Andbra, 3. 14, 23. 23 
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V«davat. 124 
YAjaa Sri. 7. 67, I3S 
YtMtodbamao, 124 
VavBoa, 83 

VAvaaat, 7, 8. 67. Ol. 73, 74, 
131 

Vavadwlpa, 142 
VallanaBchi Kalldca, ISO 
VaU.nma&chiH, 1!0.1» 

Yamipatoa, II 
VOf^bara. 30. 62 
YDadbarealla. 6 
YiMcblv74 
m/i 36 

a I'lipa lot. of MftlavanBan, 143 
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